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There  ia  no  sentiment  that  ever  gained  more  uni- 
versal acceptance  among  the  people  of  this  country, 
than  that  contained  in  the  following  words  :  "  If  our 
form  of  government  can  be  preserved,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people." 

Tew,  if  any,  have  ever  gainsaid  this  proposition,  or 
doubted  its  truth,  yet  many  have  doubted  the  perma- 
nence of  our  institutions  :  and  these  doubts  arise  from 
their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  recti- 
tude of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

These  fears  are  not  entirely  groundless,  in  view  of 
the  common  rule  of  judging  the  future  by  the  past ; 
for  every  observer  of  the  political  actions  of  our  peo- 
ple, knows  that  many  things  have  been  done  by  parties 
and  individuals,  that  demonstrate  the  lamentable  desti- 
tution of  one,  if  not  both  these  elements  of  safety. 
Some  have  intelligence,  but  very  little  virtue — others 
have  virtue,  but  very  little  intelligence :  and  some  have 
neither.    Now  when  either  of  these  classes,  or  all  of 
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them  combined,  bear  rule,  misahief  must  follow,  and 
a  complete  overthrow  may  be  the  result. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  opera- 
laons  of  oar  government,  ia  a  part — but  by  no  meana 
all — of  that  intelligence  which  is  so  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  it. 

But  it  is  no  easy  task  for  a  young  man  to  gain  such 
an  uodei^tanding  of  these  things  as  will  qualify  him 
to  act  hia  part  well,  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  which 
allows  him  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the 
republic,  to  hold — it  may  be— official  positions  in  it,  or 
at  least  to  vote  un derstandin gly  for  tiiose  who  shall 
administer  its  afiaira. 

And  it  is  matter  of  some  surprise  that  no  one  has 
taken  it  in  hand,  long  before  this,  to  write  something 
of  the  nature  of  atextbook,  in  which  these  things  may 
he  found  aiTanged  and  explained,  in  so  simple  and  plain 
a  form,  as  to  give  the  reader  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  structure,  institutions  and  plan  of  oper- 
ating the  government  under  which  he  lives.  In  no 
country  is  such  knowledge  of  so  great  importance  as 
in  ours,  where  every  citizen  may  make  hia  influence 
felt  in  the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  and  where 
that  influence  always  tells  for  good  or  evil.  Our  edu- 
cation ia  very  deficient  if  it  does  not  embrace  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  scheme  of  government ;  and  it  seems  to  ug 
that  it  is  as  proper  a  subject  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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school-room  aa  many  others  which  are  taught  there. 
But  if  tliia  is  neglected,  certainly  the  youug  man 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  pick  up  this  knowledge,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  in  detached  portions,  as  he 
may  chance  to  find  it  scattered  through  books,  news- 
papers, public  speeches  and  casual  convereationB  ;  yet 
those  arc  the  only  sources  from  which  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  have  gained  all  they  know  of  the  political 
affairs  of  their  own  country  ;  and  what  is  thus  gained 
is  rarely  acquired  till  middle  life,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  not  until  a  later  period. 

!By  these  reasons  we  have  been  prompted  to  write 
the  book  before  you,  in  order  to  place  these  matters, 
in  compact  and  methodical  form,  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  understand  them.  We  have 
aimed  throughout  at  plainness  and  perspicuity ;  not 
avoiding  repetition  whenever  the  subject  treated  of 
could  be  made  plainer  by  its  use.  Statements  will  be 
found  in  one  connection,  and  again  in  another,  when- 
ever the  fact  stated  appeared  to  be  eepeciaily  appliean 
blo  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

"We  think  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  chapters 
will  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  organization 
and  mode  of  operating  the  United  States  Government, 
together  with  an  insight  into  the  machinery  by  which 
it  is  done.  When  this  is  acquired,  it  becomes  an  easy 
tjisk  to  understand  the  government  of  the  thirty-aeveo 
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States  which  compose  one  great  Confederated  Union, 
and  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  every  person  in  the 
United  States  lives  under  two  separate  and  distinct 
governments,  and  is  amenable  to  two  different  codes 
of  laws;  first,  that  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides, 
and  second,  that  of  the  United  States,  commonly 
termed  the  General  Government.  Much  in  both  is  an- 
alagous,  especially  the  legislative  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings. The  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
adjusted  these  imperii  in  imperio — governments  within 
a  government,  ao  that  all  work  harmoniously,  and  with 
very  little  friction,  or  conflict  of  authority. 

"We  have  not  treated  of  the  State  governments,  nor 
could  we  have  done  so  without  going  far  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  work.  Each  State  is  noticed, 
however,  in  some  remarks,  as  to  the  time  of  its  en- 
trance into  the  Union,  its  size,  population,  eireuita  and 
districts,  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Congress.  But 
this  is  to  show  their  relations  to  the  entire  Union,  and 
the  relative  influence  and  power  they  have  as  vaiious 
parts  of  one  great  whole. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
The  United  States. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  a  number  of  dele- 
gates froQi  thirteen  British  Colonies  in  N'oi-th  America, 
assembled  together  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  some 
deliberation  upon  the  oppression  and  wrongs  which  the 
mother  country  bad  for  many  years  inflicted,  drew  up 
and  signed  a  paper,  in  which  they  enumerated  the 
various  acta  of  the  King  of  England,  George  the  Third, 
by  which  he  and  his  ministers  had  deprived  the  people 
of  these  Colonies  of  their  just  rights,  and  oppressed 
them  by  acts  of  tryanny  and  injustice.  They  declared 
that  these  acts  had  been  continued  for  several  yeare, 
that  they  had  become  intolerable,  and  that  the  King 
and  his  ministers  would  neither  hear  their  just  com- 
plaints, listen  to  their  remonstrances,  nor  regai'd  their 
petitions  for  redress ;  and  that  all  their  acts  combined 
constituted  a  just  cause  for  the  Colonies  to  pebel 
against  the  authority  of  England,  and  to  maintain  their 
rights  by  force  of  ai'ms,  as  they  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  them  in  any  other  way.  They  also  declared  that  a 
Sovereign  who  would  so  rule  and  govern  his  subjects  was 
utterly  unworthy  to  rule  over  them,  and  that  they  had 
the  right  to  throw  off  his  authority  and  to  establish  a 
government  for  themselves.  These  declarations  they 
printed,  and  sent  forth  to  the  world  on  the  day  before 
named,  in  justification  of  the  accompanying  Dbclaka- 
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TiON  OP  Indepgkdencb  ;  after  this  they  positively 
refused  any  further  obedience  to  him  or  to  the  laws  of 
England.  The  4th  of  July,  1776,  has  for  this  reason 
been  styled  the  birth-day  of  our  nation,  and  haa  since 
been  celebrated  as  such  on  every  annual  return  of  it. 
For  seven  years  after  this  event,  the  people  underwent 
a  hard  and  bloody  struggle  to  maintain  the  position 
they  had  taken ;  nor  was  it  until  the  year  1783,  that 
our  iiidependence  was  acknowledged  by  England, 
or  that  we  were  recognized  by  other  governments  as 
one  among  the  family  of  nations.  Not  until  1789,  did 
the  people  of  these  Colonies,  [now  States,]  organize  a 
government,  and  take  rank  among  the  other-govern- 
ments of  the  world,  with  all  the  attributes,  powers  and 
rights  of  a  distinct  political  power. 

Here  are  three  events : — First,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ; — Second,  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war;  and  Third,  the  Inauguration  of  the  "United  States 
government. 

It  is  now  but  ninety  years  since  the  first,  eighty- 
three  since  the  second,  and  seventy-seven  since  the 
third.  The  longest  period  is  less  than  a  century,  and 
is  but  as  an  hour  in  the  world's  hfetory. 

And  now,  without  tracing  the  successive  steps  hy 
which  this  nation  has  advanced  from  thirteen  feeble 
Colonies  to  thirty-seven  States,  [some  of  which  have 
more  wealth,  population,  and  power,  than  the  whole 
thirteen  had  in  1776,]  and  from  less  than  four,  to 
thirty-five  millions  of  people,  with  equally  rapid  strides 
in  the  arts,  seienees,  education,  inventions  and  general 
progress,  no  thoughtful  mind  can  refrain  from  looking 
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into  the  causes  of  eueh  unprecedented  advancement. 
A  few  feeble  Colonial  subjects,  in  less  than  a  centurj', 
becoming  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  with 
the  prospect  of  attaining  the  highest  place  among  the 
nations,  in  much  less  timo  than  it  has  talceu  them  to 
gain  their  present  position. 

That  we  have  a  very  extensive  territory  is  true ;  that 
we  have  a  diversified  climate,  a  productive  soil,  with 
many  long  and  navigable  rivers  on  which  to  float  our 
productions  to  market,  and  that  we  have  inexhaustible 
mines  of  coal  and  minerals  of  almost  every  kind, 
including  gold  and  silver,  is  true.  But  we  mighthave 
all  these,  and  still  remain  an  insignificant  people 
among  the  femilies  of  the  earth,  for  all  these  have  been 
possessed  by  nations  who  have  retrograded  instead  of 
advanced. 

In  our  case,  a  wise,  just  and  liberal  government  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  our  progress,  and  our  pre- 
sent and  prospective  greatness. 

'Ho  human  government  is  perfect,  neither  can  exact 
and  equal  justice  be  done  in  every  case  by  human  laws. 
But  the  scope  and  design  of  our  legislation  and  juris- 
prudence is  to  dispense  justice  to  all,  to  place  all  on 
an  equality  before  the  laws,  and  to  give  the  same  rights 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor.  Ho  privileged  class  is 
known  to  our  laws,  and  the  lowest  may  aspire  to  the 
highest  places  of  distinction  and  honor ;  many  have 
done  so,  and  have  reached  the  most  exalted  positions. 
The  fullest  religious  liberty  is  granted  to  all ;  every 
man  may  worship  as  he  pleases,  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  without  molestation  or  fear.     He  is  not  as  in 
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many  other  countries  taxed  "to  support  a  church  estab- 
lished by  law.  He  may  pay  tor  ■  religious  purposes  as 
much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases,  and  to  any  church  he 
prefers,  or  he  may  pay  nothing,  and  no  one  can  call 
him  to  account  or  use  any  compulsion  whatever  in  this 
matter. 

Every  citizen  has  a  vote  for  the  choice  of  his  rulers, 
and  through  his  representatives  a  voice  in  making  the 
laws  by  which  he  is  governed. 

As  to  his  business  or  calling,  he  may  do  that  which 
best  suits  his  interests  or  his  tastes.  He  may  go  when 
or  where  he  desires,  he  may  stay  in  the  country  or 
leave  it  without  restraint  or  hindrance;  in  short,  ho 
may  do  whatsoever  seemeth  good  to  him,  provided  ha 
does  not  infringe  on  the  rights,  of  others. 

To  this  liberty,  to  these  equal  rights,  privileges  and 
advantages  do  we  attribute  oar  rapid  growth  and 
power.  The  advantages  and  benefits  of  so  wise,  so 
liberal  and  so  beneficient  a  government  are  not 
unknown  to  the  people  of  other  countries  where  they 
do  not  enjoy  so  much  freedom;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  wonderful  immigration  to  the  United  States  from 
nearly  every  countiy  in  Europe.  This  flow  has  con- 
tinued for  more  than  throo  quarters  of  a  century,  and 
is  still  unabated.  It  has  added  many  millions  to  the 
natural  increase  of  our  population,  while  very  few  of 
our  own  people  ever  leave  their  own  country  with  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  or  of  finding  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  can  enjoy  more  liberty  or 
better  protection.  To  gain  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  a  good  government  and 
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the  prosperity  of  the  country,  let  us,  for  example,  place 
Mexico  in  contrast  witli  the  United  States.  Mexico 
was  settled  long  before  the  United  States,  and  in  cli- 
mate and  mineral  wealth  has  the  advantage  of  ns; 
yet  the  ever  unsettled  condition  of  its  government, 
together  with  intolerance  of  any  hut  the  Catholic 
religion,  has  prevented  any  increase  of  population  or 
any  advancement  in  any  thing  which  gives  a  nation 
respectability,  greatness  or  power. 

Let  us  draw  another  contrast  by  considering  Ireland. 
An  oppressive  government  h^  diminished  the  popula- 
tion, prevented  any  advancement,  and  impoverished 
the  country.  We  might  draw  many  such  contrasts 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America,  which  would 
convince  any  one  who  has  the  power  to  trace  causes  to 
effects,  and  effects  to  causes,  that  a  just  and  liberal 
government  is  an  essential  condition  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  any  country  depends. 

But  after  all  the  good  we  find  inhering  in  our  Repub- 
lican institntiouB,  we  have  to  admit  that  some  things 
are  wrong;  that  like  all  other  human  institutions, 
eiTors  and  imperfections  are  found  in  them.  Yet 
what  friend  to  humanity  would  raise  an  impious  hand 
to  overthrow  that  in  which  so  much  good  is  found? 
Let  him  rather  labor  to  preserve  the  good,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  remaining  evil,  i^either  our  Constitution  nor 
our  laws  are  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  change  not;  hut  may  be  altered  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  people  desire  it. 

And  if  our  people  grow  in  intelligence,  wisdom  and 
patriotism,  is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  preserve 
what  is  good,  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  thus  perfect 
and  perpetuate  our  goveniment  until  it  shall  become  a 
model  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  people  and  nations 
of  the  whole  earth  ? 
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CHAPTER  n. 
The  Constitution. 

After  fhe  Seven  Years'  war,  spoken  of  in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  (generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Revolution  aiy  war,)  was  over  and  peace  restored,  the 
people  found  themselves  without  any  government,  or 
if  the  Confederation  under  which  the  Colonies  had 
managed  to  act  together  during  the  war,  might  be 
called  a  government,  it  was  certainly  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  a  people  who  had  just  become  independent; 
and  who  needed  a  stronger  hond  of  union  than  that 
which  had  held  them  together  during  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  when  a  common  danger  and  a  common  enemy 
served  as  a  bond  during  their  perilous  condition.  To 
supply  this  want  a  convention  from  all  the  States  was 
called  together  to  draw  up  a  Constitution,  which  should 
fjrm  such  a  union,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  basis 
which  would  support  a  well  organized  government. 
This  convention  met  and  performed  the  task  assigned. 
It  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  about 
which  we  subjoin  the  following  remarto. 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  finish- 
ed and  signed  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1787. 
It  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  men  in  the  nation  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  at  any 
time.  They  were  chosen  for  that  express  purpose,  and 
represented  each  of  the  thirteen  States  exceptingRhode 
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Island,  which  had  uo  representation  m  the  convention, 
and  sat  several  months  deliberating  on  the  great  work 
before  them.  George  Washington  was  the  president 
of  the  convention  ;  and  in  the  Constitution  a  clause  was 
inserted  declaring  that  the  ratification  of  it  by  nine 
States  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  its  authority 
over  all ,  for  although  made  by  the  men  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  it  was  not  considered  binding  upon  the  people, 
until  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  This  was  subsequently  done,  and  the  work  of 
the  convention  became  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and 
the  great  foundation  stone  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent structures  ever  erected  by  the  genius  and  wis- 
dom of  man, 

2.  The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  several 
States  necessarily  required  time.  Hence  the  govern- 
ment established  by  ita  provisions  did  not  go  into  op- 
eration till  March,  1789.  In  the  mean  time  General 
"Washington  had  been  chosen  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  Congress  had  been  elected  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  new  and  as  yet  un- 
tried Constitution.  The  President  was  inaugurated,  the 
first  Congress  assembled  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  put  into  oper- 
ation. 

3.  But  before  tlie  first  session  of  Congress  closed,  it 
was  thought  by  a  majority  of  the  body  that  the  Con- 
stitution in  the  shape  in  which  the  convention  had  left 
it,  was  defective,  and  that  there  should  be  several  addi- 
tions or  amendments  made  to  it.  In  conformity  with 
this  opinion  ten  amendments  were  proposed  and  j 
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in  the  manner  providGd  in  the  instrnment  itself;  to  wit, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirda  of  both  houses.  These  ten 
amendments  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the  requisite 
iinmberofStatea  (three-fourths,)  and  became  apart  of  the 
Constitution.  In  the  same  mannerthe  eleventh  amend- 
ment w^  proposed,  passed  and  adopted  in  1794,  and 
the  12th  in  1803.  From  this  last  date  the  Constitution 
remained  unchanged  until  January  31, 1865,  whon  the 
House  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  another  amend- 
ment; the  Senate  passed  the  same  resolution  during  the 
previous  session, 

4.  In  order  to  show  more  fully  how  the  Constitution 
is  amended,  and  what  proceedings  are  taken  in  order 
to  do  it,  we  here  insert  the  resolution,  and  the  subse- 
quent doings  of  all  the  parties  who  must  act  upon  it 
to  consummate  the  proposed  amendments.  This 
example  will  show  how  all  the  amendments  have  been 
made,  and  how  others  may  hereafter  be  made. 

THE  RESOLUTION. 

5.  TJesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  that 
the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  Legi8lature6,shail  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  said  Constitution,  viz. : 

Article  13.  First,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
sei-vitude,  except  as  apunishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within 
the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. 

Second.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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This,  aa  numbered,  made  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
amendments,  twelve  having  been  made  as  before  stated. 
[See  the  Constitution  and  amendments  as  inserted  in 
tijo  latter  part  of  the  book.] 

6.  After  this  resolution  had  passed  both  Houeea 
of  Congress,  and  after  the  proposed  amendment  had 
been  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  the  laws  direct  hiin  to  do,  caused 
the  resolution  and  the  amendments  to  be  published  in 
all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  declared  it  to  be 
valid  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  thirteenth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  which  has  proba- 
bly received  more  public  attention,  and  caused  more 
discussion  than  any  other  article  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment: because  by  it  slavery  in  all  the  dominions  of  the 
United  States  has  been  constitutionally  abolished. 

7.  We  will  make  one  other  remark  in  relation  to  this 
thirteenth  article,  to  wit :  it  grew  out  of  the  result  of  the 
war  between  the  North  and  South,  President  Lincoln 
had,  on  Jan.  1,  1863,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Com- 
mander in. Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  slavery  to  be 
abolished  in  all  the  States  which  had  seceded  from  the 
Union,  but  this  did  not  touch  slavery  in  the  slave 
States  which  had  not  seceded,  viz. :  Kentucky,  Main- 
land, Missouri,  Delaware,  and  "West  Virginia.  More- 
over there  were  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  act  in  this  respect.  But  this  amendment 
superseded  that  question,  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  whole  matter,  both  in  the  seceded  and  in  the  loyal 
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8.  The  framere  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed many  ideas  incorporated  therein  from  the  laws 
of  England,  under  which  they  had  formerly  lived; 
they  constituted  Congress  with  two  Houses,  the  same 
as  the  English  Parliament,  the  House  of  Lords  answer- 
ing to  our  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  our 
House  of  Eepresentatives.  Many  other  analogies 
between  the  two  governments  can  be  traced. 

9.  But  while  this  is  true,  they  as  studiously  avoided 
every  thing  in  the  English  laws  which  they  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  a  free  Republican 
government. 

In  article  3,  section  3,  we  find  the  following ; — 

"No  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted."  , 

This  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  English  law  in 
relation  to  treason ;  for  when  a  man  is  there  guilty  of 
treason,  his  children  cannot  inherit  the  father's  titles 
or  property.  The  parent  being  corrupted  by  treason, 
his  children  are  considered  corrupted  also ;  this  is  what 
is  meant  by  "  cormptiou  of  blood  "  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution.  It  then  declared  that  no  such  thing 
should  be  allowed  in  the  United  States:  in  other 
words,  it  follows  the  law  of  God,  which  expressly 
declares,  "  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,  neither  shall  the  father  boar  the  iniquity  of  the 
son."  Which  do  yon  like  best,  the  English  or  the 
American  law  ? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  served  in 
some  respects  as  a  model  for  the  State  Constitutions; 
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and  no  State  would  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  whose 
Constitution  contained  any  thing  contrary  to  that  of 
the  United  States..  It  extends  its  authority  over  every 
State  and  Territory,  restraining  them  from  making  a 
Constitution  or  enacting  any  laws  inconsistent  with 
any  of  its  provisions.  It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the' 
land.  It  binds  the  Executive,  the  Legislative  and  the 
Judicial  branches  of  the  government  as  much  as  the 
humblest  individual.  It  should  be  carefully  read  and 
understood  by  every  one  who  lives  under  it,  especially 
by  every  one  who  exercises  the  elective  franchise.  It 
teaches  us  our  rights,  our  exalted  privileges  and  our 
duties  as  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

10.  Throughout  our  work  we  have  so  often  alluded 
to  it  and  its  provisions,  that  we  have  tliought  it  advi- 
sable to  append  the  whole  document  to  this  work  that 
the  reader  may  at  any  time  turn  to  its  pages,  and  con- 
sult its  provisions  on  any  point  upon  which  he  may  de- 
sire information. 

Read,  learn  and  digestifs  meaning — keeping  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Its  provisions 
are  binding  upon  every  officer  and  every  citizen  ;  upon 
Congress,  upon  every  State  Legislature,  and  upon 
every  court,  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  lowest  State  tribunal.  All  are 
bound  to  act,  legislate,  and  adjudicate  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 
Congress. 

1.  The  Legislative  branch  of  our  government  is  styled 
Congress;  in  that  of  England  it  is  denominated  Par- 
liament ;  and  in  that  of  France,  the  Corps  Legialatif. 
Our  Constitution  places  the  power  of  enacting  laws  in 
Congress  ;  no  other  branch  of  the  government  can  do 
it.  It  is  emphatically  a  representative  body.  Its  mem- 
bers represent  the  people,  and  are  supposed  to  do  just 
what  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  would  do  if  it  were 
practicable  for  them  to  assemble  in  one  great  body, 
and  there  to  discuss,  and  then  pass  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  willing  to  be  governed. 

2.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  or  Houses,  as  these  parts 
are  called ;  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,* 
Both  assemble  at  the  same  time,  in  Washington,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year,  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  meeting  at  this  time  is 
called  the  regular  session — regular,  to  distinguish  it 
from  extra  sessions,  which  the  President  may  call  if  he 
deems  it  necessary.  This  division  of  the  National 
Legislature  into  two  branches,  was  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed from   the  English  government;    for  the  law- 

*  The  Legislatures  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  are  formed 
after  the  modei  of  Congress ;  that  is,  all  have  a  Senate  and  a  lower 
House,  called  in  somo  States  ty  one  name,  and  in  others  hy  another, 
but  all  meaning  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislative  body. 
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making  power  in  England  is  divided  into  two  brandies; 
the  House  of  Lords,  answering  to  our  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  quite  analagous  to  our  House  of 
Representatives.  Indeed  it  waa  quite  natural  for  the 
framers  of  our  government  to  imitate  that  of  England. 
Anterior  to  the  Revolution  which  separated  us  from 
England,  our  fathers  had  lived  und^r  its  institutions 
and  laws,  many  of  which  were  good,  and  were  subse- 
quently incorporated  with  the  neiv  fabric.  Whatever 
was  incompatible  with  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  equality  of  rights  which  they  deter- 
mined to  bestow  upon  every  citizen,  waa  rejected. 

TUB    SENATE. 

3.  This  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  is  consti- 
tuted very  differently  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  ia  composed  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
without  regard  to  the  size  or  population  thereof.  New 
York,  now  the  most  populous  State  in  theUnion,  hashut 
two  Senators  in  Congress,  while  the  least  populous  State 
has  the  same  number.  They  ai-e  not  elected  like  the 
members  of  the  lower  House,  by  the  people,  but  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States  which  they 
represent.  They  are  also  elected  for  a  longer  term  than 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Represcntiitives  ;  a  Sen- 
ator is  chosen  for  six  years,  while  a  Representative  in 
the  other  House  is  elected  for  only  two. 

4.  The  word  Senate  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
senatus,  which  signifies  old;  and  older  men  are  gener- 
ally selected  for  the  Senate  than  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Indeed  the  Constitution  declares  that  a 
Senator  shall  be  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
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election,  ami  tliat  he  inust  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
TJiiited  States  for  nine  jeara ;  whereas  a  member  of  the 
House  is  eligible  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  if  he  has 
been  a  citizen  seven  years. 

5.  The  Senate,  like  the  House  of  Lords  in  England, 
13  often  styled  the  upper  House;  while  the  House  of 
Kepresentativcs,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  generally 
styled  "thQ  House."  The  Senate  is  considered  the 
higher  and  more  dignified  of  the  two,  becauso  men  of 
age,  talent,  wisdoni  and  experience  are  generally  se- 
lected for  this  exalted  position.  Again,  the  Senate  has 
powers  which  the  House  does  not  possess.  When  act- 
ing in  theirlegislative  capacity,  both  have  equal  powers, 
but  the  Senate,  in  connection  with  the  President,  has 
the  power  to  ratify  treaties.  It  alone  confirms  or  rejects 
the  President's  nominations  to  offices,  and  also  acts  as  a 
high  court  to  try  cases  of  impeachment.  These  impor- 
tant datics  and  prerogatives  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Senate  without  the  conearrence  of  the  House,  All 
bills,  (the  draft  of  all  laws  when  presented  to  a  legisla- 
tive body  for  its  approval  or  disapproval,  arc  called 
bills,  excepting  those  forraiaing  revenue,)  may  originate 
either  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  ;  yet  much  the  larger 
number  of  bills  do  originate  in  the  House,  because  it 
has  about  three  times  the  number  of  members  which 
the  Senate  has,  and  because  the  members  of  the  House 
are  more  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  than 
the  Senators.  A  greater  number  of  the  people  know 
them,  and  usually  send  their  petitions  and  make  their 
wants  known  to  them — and  from  these  wants  of  the 
people,  laws  originate. 
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6.  'When  the  Senate  eonvenea  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  nomiiuitions  made  by  the  President  for  the 
various  offices  to  which  he  has  the  right  of  appointment 
by  and  with  their  consent,  it  is  called  an  executive  sea- 
eion.  A  vote  of  approval  by  a  majority,  gives  the  con- 
sent of  this  body;  not  so,  however,  when  they  vote 
upon  the  ratification  of  a  treaty;  for  in  this  case  the 
Constitution  requires  au  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  alt  present.  A  two-thirds  vote  is  also  necessary  to 
give  a  judgment  in  case  of  the  impeachment  of  any 
officer  of  the  government  who  may  be  arraigned  before 
them  for  trial. 

The  Vice  President  is  the  President  of  the  Senate  ; 
but  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  this  office,  it  then  chooses  a 
President  from  its  own  members.    We  next  come  to  the 

HOUSE    OF   aEPRESBNTATIVBS. 

7.  This  is  often  styled  "the  lower  House."  It  has 
equal  power  with  the  Senate  in  the  enactment  of  all  laws; 
for  no  bill  can  become  a  law  unless  it  receives  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  of  both  Houses,  and  in  one  particular 
it  has  a  power  which  the  Senate  does  not  possess  :  it 
has  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  "We  have  stated 
that  the  Senate  has  the  power  to  try  impeachmeots,  hut 
this  it  never  docs  until  the  House  has  first  impeached 
some  officer  of  the  government  for  an  alleged  crime, 
after  which  the  Senate  resolving  itself  into  a  court, 
tries  the  accused  party,  and  determines  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. The  part  which  the  House  takes  in  cases  of 
impeachment  is  very  analagous  to  the  action  of  a  grand 
jury,  which  does  not  try  the  accused  party,  but  only 
saya  after  examining  the  charges,  upon  what  evidence 
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it  haa,  that  he  or  she  ought  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of 
law— so  with  the  House.  It  declares  that  the  accused 
party  should  have  a  trial  before  the  Senate.  Thia  de- 
cision of  the  House  is  denominated  an  impeachment, 

8.  The  members  of  the  Senate,  as  above  stated,  are 
elected  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States 
which  they  represent ;  bat  the  members  of  the  House 
are  elected  by  the  people,  by  popular  vote,  as  it  is  com- 
monly said — for  any  body  in  any  State  may  vote  for  a 
meniber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  haa  the 
right  to  vote  at  all.  In  the  two  chapters  on  Congress- 
men and  Congressional  Districts,  more  may  be  seen 
on  the  subject  of  electingmembers  to  the  lower  House. 
After  a  bil!  has  passed  one  House,  it  must  be  sent  to 
the  other,  where  it  is  referred  to  a  committee,  reported, 
debated,  and  finally  voted  upon  exactly  as  in  the  other 
House. 

9.  But  bills  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  never  in  the 
Senate,  although  these  bills,  like  all  others,  go  to  the 
Senate  for  its  concui-rence,  where  they  may  be  amended 
by  adding  to  or  striking  out  such  parts  as  are  not  ap- 
proved. 3?o  money  can  he  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose  whatever,  unless 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

10.  This  is  the  order,  and  these  the  forms  through 
which  every  bill  must  pass  before  it  becomes  a  law,  and 
they  show  the  care  taken  to  prevent  bad  laws  from 
being  enacted,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  in  dividing  the  legislative  power  of  the 
government  into  two  branches,  to  check  any  hasty  and 
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ineoiisideratelegislationwhiebniigbtbe  pushed  through 
oue  branch,  by  the  cooler  and  more  deliberate  action 
of  the  other. 

11.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  no  President 
like  the  Senate,  Its  presiding  officer  is  called  "  The 
Speaker."  He  is  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  members, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  which  lasts  two 
years.  Consequently  he  holds  his  office  two  years. 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  is  also  elected  by  its  mem- 
bers, as  are  all  its  raiTior  officers. 

12.  Correctly  speaking,  both  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  theHouse,  are  membera  of  Congress,  but  by 
custom.  Representatives  only  are  called  Members  of 
Congress,  (abbreviated  into  M.  C.,)  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  Senators, 

As  there  are  37  States  now,  the  Senate  has  74  mem- 
bers, and  by  a  law  of  1863,  the  number  of  Represent- 
atives was  fixed  at  241 ;  but  if  a  new  State  comes  into 
thft  Union  after  an  apportionment,  her  member  or  mem- 
bers may  be  added  to  the  241,  and  so  continue  until 
the  next  apportionment. 

COMPENSATION, 

13.  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives receive  the  same  compensation,  the  amount 
of  which  has  been  increased  three  times.  It  had  al- 
ways been  eight  dollars  per  day,  down  to  1856,  when  it 
was  increased  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  session. 
Then  in  1866  it  was  again  raised  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  session  ;  and  as  there  are  always  two  sessions 
to  every  Congress,  each  member  receives  ten  thousand 
dollars  during  his  full  term. 
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14.  Mileage  is  an  additional  compeneatioii.  Until 
1865  thia  was  forty  cents  per  mile,  reckoned  from  the 
residence  of  the  member  to  "Washington  by  the  usual 
roada  or  routes  between  the  two  places.  In  1865  tho 
law  was  modified,  au<J  the  sum  fixed  at  twenty  cents 
per  mile.  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  is  a 
maxim  from  the  highest  authority,  and  is  so  manifestly 
just  that  nobody  questions  its  truth.  Bat  giving  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  twenty  cents  per  mile  for  traveling  ex- 
penses, when  it  does  not  cost  tiiem  four,  (in  these  days) 
is  as  manifestly  unjust  as  the  maxim  is  true.  It  is  rob- 
bery by  law;  and  how  the  majority  of  thirty-nine  Con- 
gresses have  consented  to  let  this  swindle  go  on,  and 
still  continue,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  eveiy  one 
who  believes  that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

The  monstrous  inequality  this  law  makes  in  the  com- 
pensation of  members,  adds  to  the  wonder  that  it  baa 
existed  so  long.  Those  who  live  near  "Washington  do 
not  receive  a  hundred  doUai's  for  mileage,  while  those 
living  at  the  greatest  distance  pocket  twelve  thousand 
dollars  of  the  people's  money  for  what  costs  them  five 
hundred. 

15.  DuringtheRevolutionarywar,andup  to  the  time 
that  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  (April  30, 
1789,)  tlie  thirteen  colonies  sent  delegates,  who  met 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  times  required  their 
action,  and  whenever  their  safety  and  convenience  dic- 
tated. These  delegates,  without  mneh  power  or 
authority,  did  such  things  as  seemed  necessary  to  be 
done  to  carry  on  the  war  and  to  keep  things  in  order. 
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Theii-  acts  generally  met  with  the  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  in  times  of  such  common  danger,  they  were 
little  inclined  to  question  the  authority  of  those  who 
they  believed  were  acting  for  the  general  good;  and 
as  to  their  constitutional  powers  to  do  any  thing,  we 
have  only  to  say,  there  was  no  Constitution  then  but 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

This  body  of  men,  denominated  the  "Continental 
Congress,"  ceased  to  exist  after  the  adoption  of  our 
present  Constitution,  which  made  provision  for  a  con- 
stitutional Congress,  whose  election,  power,  authority 
and  duties  are  aU  clearly  defined  in  the  instrument  it- 
self. 

16.  The  first  Congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con-, 
Btitution  met  in  New  York,  where  two  sessions  were 
held.  It  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  re- 
mained till  1800,  when  in  conformity  with  an  act  of 
Congress,  it  removed  to  "Washington,  where  it  has  re- 
mained to  this  day. 

As  a  Congress  continues  two  yeai's,  if  at  any  time 
we  wish  to  know  how  many  Congresses  there  have 
been,  or  will  be  up  to  tlie  time  required,  reckon  the 
number  of  years  from  1789 — the  beginning  of  the 
first — to  the  year  in  question  ;  then -divide  the  sum  of 
the  years  by  two,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  exact 
number. 
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CIIAPTEK  IV. 
The  President. 

1.  "The  Executive  powers  of  the  governmeot  ahail 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," Thus  reads  the  first  line  of  the  firat  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution.  This  article  is  devo- 
ted exclusively  to  the  highest  officer  in  the  government. 
The  Executive  and  the  President  are  in  the  Constitu- 
tion synonymous  terms.  He  is  likewiBe  denominated 
"the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,"  He  is  himself  one 
of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government.  These 
are  three  in  number;  first,  the  Legislative  [Congress]; 
second,  the  Executive  [the  President];  third,  the  Judi- 
ciary [the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts.]  These 
constitute  the  whole  civil  power  of  the  nation.  Con- 
gress enacts  the  laws,  and  the  President  must  see  that 
they  are  faithfully  executed;  which  he  does  through 
the  various  Executive  departments,  and  the  different 
courts.  He  and  the  Senate  appoint  the  heads  of  these 
departments,  and  the  judges  of  the  courts,  and  they  ex- 
ecute the  laws.  The  heads  of  departments  act  under 
the  general  direction  of  tlie  President. 

2.  The  Presidents  are  elected  for  four  years,  and  ai-e 
eligible  to  re-election.  Several  times  they  have  been 
re-elected,  and  have  consequently  held  the  office  eight 
yeai's.  The  term  always  commences  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  and  terminates  on   the   same   day  of  the 
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moiitli.  Tbe  Presidential  elections,  the  moat  impor- 
tant and  exciting  of  all  elections,  occur  every  four 
years,  and  now  take  place  in  ail  the  States  on  the 
same  day,  early  in  I^ovember.  It  is  said  the  President 
is  chosen  by  the  people,  and  yet  they  do  not  directly 
vote  for  him  at  all. 

The  people  elect  Electors,  and  these  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Turn  to  the  third  section  ot 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  then  to  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  amendments  of  it,  where  you 
will  find  the  whole  process  properly  described.  He 
must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  elected.  And 
in  case  of  his  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  any  disa- 
bility to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  OfB.ce,  the  Vice- 
President  then  becomes  President. 

He  receives  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  for  his  ser- 
vices besides  the  use  of  the  presidential  ijjansioii,  (com- 
monly called  the  "White  House,)  and  the  furniture  in  it, 
and  is  debarred  from  the  receipt  of  any  other  emolu-> 
ment. 

,  4.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  he 
must  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  beat  of  my  ability,  preserve,, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitation  of  the  United 
States." 

In  adition  to  his  civil  power,  he  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  both  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  may  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons,  Sxcept  in  case  of  impeachment. 

He — by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate — may  make  treaties  with  foreign 
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powers.  He  has  the  power,  aud  it  is  his  duty  to  nomi- 
nate, and  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint  ambassadors  and  other  public  mioisters,  con- 
suls, judges,  and  iD  short  all  other  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

5.  It  is  also  made  his  duty  from  time  to  time,  to  lay 
before  Congress  information  respecting  the  state  of  tbe 
country,  aud  to  recommend  to  their  notice  such  mea- 
sures as  he  may  deem  proper  and  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  Ilis  principal  and  most  impor- 
tant communication,  however,  is  that  made  to  Con- 
gress at  the  commencement  of  each  session.  This  is 
called  the  "President's  Message,"  and  is  always  looked 
for  with  much  interest,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  for 
it,  more  than  any  other  public  document,  shows  tlie 
condition  of  tbe  government  and  the  country,  both  in 
their  domestic  affairs  aud  foreign  relations.  At  other 
times  the  President  sends  messages  to  Congress  upon 
some  special  matter,  which  he  considers  it  important 
for  that  body  to  know,  or  which  he  is  requested  to  lay 
before  it  for  information. 

He  may  calLextra  sessions  of  Congress  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  And  when  it  passes  any  bill  which  he 
does  not  approve,  and  he  refuses  to  sign  it,  it  cannot 
become  a  law  unless  it  goes  hack  to  Congress,  and  is 
again  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses.  This  is 
called  his  "veto  powei'." 

6.  He,  with  all  civil  offieers  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  impeached,  and  removed  fi-om  othco,  for 
treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes. 
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The  foregoing  powers  and  duties  are  confered  upon 
the  President  by  the  Conatitution  ;  but  Congress  has, 
at  every  session  it  has  ever  held,  increased  these  pow- 
ers and  duties  until  he  is  overwhelmed  with  thorn;  and 
we  cannot butthink that  he  now  possesses  more  power 
than  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ever  designed  to 
trust  in  any  one  man's  hand. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  all  the  Presidents, 
from  Waaliington,  the  iirst,  dowji  to  the  present  in- 
cumbent : 

George  Washington,  Ya.,  30th  April,  1789,  to  4th 
March,  1797—8  yeara. 

John  Adams,  Mass.,  4th  March,  1797,  to  4th  March, 
1801—4  years. 

ThomaaJefferaon,Ya.,4th  March,  1801  to  4th  March, 
1809—8  years. 

James  Madison,  Va.,  4th  March,  1809  to  4th  March, 
1817—8  years. 

James  Monroe,  Va.,  4th  March,  1817,  to  4th  March, 
1825— 8  years. 

John  Quiney  Adams,  Mass,  4th  March,  1825,  to  4th 
March,  1829—4  years. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Tenn.,  4th  March,  1829,  to  4th 
March,  1837—8  years. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  N".  Y.,  4th  March,  1837,  to  4th 
March,  1841—4  years, 

William  H.  Hai-rison,  O.,  4th  March,  1841,  to  4th 
April,  1841—1  month. 

John  Tyler,  Va.,  4th  April,  1841,  to  4th  March,  1845, 
— 3  years  and  eleven  months. 

James  E.  Polk,  Tenn.,  4th  March,  1845, to4th  March, 
1849-4  years.    - 

Zachary  Taylor,  La.,  4th  March,  1849,  to  9th  July, 
1850—1  year,  4  months,  and  5  days. 
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Millard  KUraore,  K  Y.,  9tli  July,  1850,  to  4th 
March,  1853—2  years,  7  mouths,  aud  26  days. 

Frajiklin  Pierce,  N.  H.,  4th  March,  1853,  to  4th 
March,  1857 — 4  years. 

James  Buchanan,  Pa.,  4thMarch,  1857,  to  4th  March, 
1861— 4  years, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  HI.,  4th  March,  1861,  to  April, 
1865-4  years,  1  month,  and  8  days. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Tenn.,  April,  1865,  to — 

Of  these,  "William  H.  Harrison  died  4th  April,  1841, 
just  one  month  after  his  inauguration.  On  the  death 
of  Harrison,  Tyler,  the  Vice-President,  became  acting 
President.  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850,  and  Pillmore, 
Vice-President,  became  acting  President.  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  on  the  12th  April,  1865,  one  month 
and  eight  days  after  he  was  inaugurated  upon  hia 
second  term  ;  and  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, became  acting  President ;  this  being  the  third 
time  that  such  an  event  has  occurred  since  the  govern- 
ment went  into  operation. 
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The  Vice  President. 


1.  The  high  souuilirig  title  of  thia  officer  would 
lead  one  who  is  Ijut  little  acquainted  with  our  govern7 
meiit  to  think  that  he  stands  next  to  the  President 
himself  in  dignity  and  power;  that  on  his  ehouldera 
rested  a  large  amount  of  the  dnties  and  responsibilities 
of  administFatiou.  Such,  however,  ia  not  the  case. 
He  is,  in  fact,  nearer  a  cipher  than  any  of  the  high 
officers  of  State.  He  is  merely  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  with  not  even  the  power  to  vote,  except  in 
ease  of  a  tie  vote  in  that  body,  when  he  may  give  the 
casting  vote.  It  is  only  in  case  of  the  death,  resigna^ 
tion,  impeachment,  or  disability  of  the  President  to 
discharge  his  duties,  that  the  Vice  President  becomes 
an  officer  of  much  power  or  dignity.  lie  is  something 
like  an  heir-apparent  to  a  throne.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  he  shall  take  the  President's  place  in  case 
any  of  the  foregoing  contingencies  occur ;  and  up  to 
this  date  this  has  happened  three  times. 

2.  He  is  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  President,  and  for  the  same  term,  and 
must  possess  the  same  qualifications  ;  that  is,  he  must 
be  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
age  of  35  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  have 
filled  this  office,  from  John  Adams,  the  first,  down  to 
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Andrew  Johnson,  the  last,  with,  the  dates  of  entrance 

upoa  their  duties : 

John  Adams,  Mass.,  30th  April,  1789,  to  4tb  March, 

1797— eight  years. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Va.,  4th  March,  1797,  to  4th  March, 

1801 — four  years. 
Aaron  Burr,  N.  T,,  4th  March,  1801,  to  4th  March, 

1805 — four  years. 
George  Clinton,  N.  Y.,   4th  March,  1805,  to  20th 

April,  1812 — seven  years,  one  month,  sixteen  days. 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Masa.,  4th  March,  1813,  to  23d  Nov., 

1814 — one  year,  seven  months,  nineteen  days. 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  N.  T.,  4th  March,  1817,  to  4th 

March,  1825 — eight  yeara. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  8.  C,  4th  March,  1825,  to  4th  March, 

18S3 — eight  years. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  li).  Y.,  4th  March,  1833,  to  4th 

March,  1837 — four  years. 
Eichard  M.  Johnson,  Ky.,  4th  March,  1837,  to  4th 

Mareh,  1841 — four  years. 
John  Tyler,  Va.,  4tb  March,  1841,  to  4th  April,  1841 

— one  month. 
George  M.  Dallas,  Pa.,  4th  March,  1845,  to  4th  March, 

1849 — four  yeara. 
Millard  B'illmore,  N.  Y.,  4th  March,  1849,  to  9th  July, 

1850 — one  year,  four  months. 
William  R.  King,  Ala. 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  4th  March,  1857,  to  4th 

Mareh,  1861 — four  yeara. 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  Me.,  4th  March,  1861.  to  4th  March, 

1865 — four  years. 
Andrew  Johnson,   Tcnn.,  4th  March,   1865,   to  15th 

April,  1865 — one  month,  eleven  days. 

Of  these,  Clinton  died  April  20,  1812;  from  which 
time  till  4th  March,  1813,  the  Viee-Preaidency  was 
vacant. 
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Gerry  died  l^ov.  23,  1814 ;  from  wliich  time  till  4tli 
March,  1817,  the  Vice  Presidency  was  vacant. 

Tyler  became  acting  President  upon  the  death  of 
President  Harrison ;  and  until  March  4th,  1845,  tlie 
Vice  Presidency  was  vacant. 

Pillmore  became  acting  President  upon  the  death  of 
President  Taylor,  9th  Jufy,  1850 ;  and  until  March  4th, 
1853,  the  Vice  Presidency  was  vacant. 

King  was  elected  with  President  Pierce,  in  1852; 
but  died  18th  April,  1853.  He  never  took  his  seat, 
and  the  Vice  Presidency  was  vacant  till  4tli  March, 
1857. 

Johnson  became  acting  President  upon  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln,  15th  April,  1865;  and  the  Vice 
Presidency  again  became  vacant,  and  must  remain  so 
till  4th  March,  1869. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

State  Department,  and  Sacretary  of  State. 

1.  The  Constitution  makes  no  mention  of  this 
department  of  the  government,  or  of  any  sueli  officer 
as  Secretary  of  State,  or  indeed,  of  any  other  of  the 
iExecutive  Departments,  or  of  their  official  heads. 
They  were  all  created  by  acts  of  Congress ;  and  when 
it  first  met,  the  Oonatitution  was  the  only  guide  it  had 
for  its  action — but  that  clothed  it  with  all  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  government.  Consequently,  at  its 
very  first  session  it  passed  such  acta  as  were  necessary 
to  put  the  new  government  into  operation.  Several 
departtoents  were  created,  and  the  officers  for  their 
management  appointed.  This  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Executive  departments  created  by  Congress.  In  the 
outset  it  was  found  necessary  to  correspond  and  nego- 
tiate with  foreign  governments,  and  to  have  some  duly 
authorized  official  to  conduct  such  correspondence. 
Hence,  this  department  of  the  government  was  estab- 
lished, and  at  first  denominated  "the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  "  and  the  principal  officer  at  its  head 
was  denominated  "  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs."  But  before  the  close  of  this  session 
of  Congress,  for  some  reason  it  was  determined  to 
change  the  denomination  of  it  from  that  of  "  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs,"  to  that  of  "Department  of 
State;"   and  that  of  the  Secretary,  to  "Secretiuy  of 
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State ; "   and  by  these  iiEimcs  they  have  ever  since  been 
known. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  our  government,  is  the 
highest  officer  after  the  President.  He  is  what  in 
other  governments  is  called  the  Prime  Minister.  In 
monarchical  governments  all  the  high  officers  of  State 
are  called  Ministers ;  bnt  in  GUI's  they  are  known  by 
the  modest  name  of  Secretaries. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1858,  the  office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  created.  The  incumbent  acts 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  Previous  to 
this  act,  the  principal  inferior  officer  in  the  Stata 
Department  was  the  Chief  Clerk,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Secretary, 

3.  The  great  seal  of  the  ITnited  States  is  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
affix  it  to  all  civil  commissions  to  offieei'S  of  the 
United  States  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone, 

4,  Under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  law  makes  it  his  duty  to  hold  correspondence 
and  give  instructions  to  our  Foreign  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  and  also  to  hold  correspondence  with 
public  Ministers  from  foreign  governments,  and  to 
do  all  other  things  relating  to  foreign  matters  which 
the  President  shall  direct  him  to  perforn, 

5,  It  is  also  made  his  duty  to  keep  in  his  office  the 
Original  copies  of  all  acts,  resolutions  and  orders  of 
Congress.  He  must  also  deliver  to  each  Senatoi-  and 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  to  th^  Governof  of 
each  State,  a  printed  copy  of  the  same ;  and  during 
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the  session  of  each  Congress  he  must  publish  the  acts 
and  resolutions  passed  by  it  in  one  newspaper  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  not  more  than  two  in  each 
State  and  Teri-itory  of  the  United  States.  He  must 
also  publish  in  like  manner  all  amendments  of  the 
Oonatittition,  and  all  public  treaties  made  and  ratified 
between  the  Tluited  States  and  any  foreign  State, 
Prince  or  Power,  or  witb  any  of  tlie  ludian  tribes. 

6.  And  at  tho  close  of  eact  session  of  Cougreas  he 
must  cause  to  be  published  11,000  copies  in  book  form 
of  all  the  laws,  &e.,  as  before  stated;  and  to  distribute 
the  same  as  directed  by  law  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  to  every  ex-President ;  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  to 
all  tho  heads  of  the  various  departments  and  bureaus ; 
to  al!  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  their 
Clerks  and  Marshals ;  to  all  our  Foreign  Ministers, 
Consuls  and  Public  Agents ;  in  short,  to  all  the  import- 
ant officers  of  the  government  at  home  and  abroad; 
in  order  that  all  who  are  in  government  employ  may 
loiow  what  the  laws  are,  and  what  changes  have  been 
made  in  acts  fomicrly  existing.  The  remaining  copies 
are  distributed  to  the  States  and  Territories  according 
to  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
each  of  them, 

7.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
give  passports  to  our  own  citizens  who  wish  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries;  to  cause  passports  to  be  issued 
by  such  Diplomatic  or  Consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  shall  direct ;  to  give  such  infor- 
mation to  our  people  through  the  newspapers  as  ho 
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may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  our  Diplomatic 
aud  Cousukf  agents  abroad,  aa  he  may  deem  import- 
ant to  the  nation,  respecting  our  commercial  interests 
in  foreign  countiies,  and  to  prepare  a  form  of  passport 
for  American  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

8.  In  the  execution  of  exti'adition  treaties  between 
us  and  foreign  governments,  it  is  lawful  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office,  to 
issue  an  order  for  the  rendition  of  any  person  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  crime  in  a  foreign  country,  to 
any  properly  authorized  person ;  that  such  criminal 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  United  States  to  tLe  country 
where  the  crime  was  committed. 

9.  We  have  thus  sketched  the  principal  duties  of 
this  high  officer  of  State,  and  can  readily  see  that  they 
are  arduous.  Those  which  relate  to  foreign  aflairs  are 
exceedingly  responsible ;  for  peace  or  war  may  often 
depend  on  the  skill  and  wisdom  with  which  he  man- 
ages our  affairs  with  foreign  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  duties,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  hence  is  one  of  the  President's 
advisers  and  counselors;  and  in  relation  to  foreign 
matters,  he  has  more  influence  than  any  other  member 
of  that  body.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  is 
appointed  for  tour  years ;  that  is,  during  a  Presidential 
term ;  but  may  be  removed  by  the  President  at  any 
time.  This,  however,  is  I'ai'ely  done.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  $8,000  per  annum. 

10.  As  a  matter  of  historical  reference,  we  append 
the  names  of   all  the  statesmen  who  have  filled  this 
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liigh  office,  commencing  with  the  first,  anci  placing 
thein  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their  appointments, 
together  with  the  States  from  which  they  came : 

SECHETAEIES  OF  STATE. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  ■V"a.,Sept  26,  1789. 
Edmund  Randolph,  Va.,  Jan.  2, 1794. 
Timothy  Pickering,  Mass.,  Dee.  10,  1795. 
John  Marshall,  Y&.,  May  13,  1800. 
James  Madiaon,  Va.,  March  5,  1801, 
Robert  Smith,  Md.,  March  6,  1809. 
James  Monroe,  Va.,  April  2,  1811. 
John  Quiney  Adams,  Mass.,  March  4,  1817. 
Henry  Clay,  Ky.,  March  7, 1825. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1829. 
Edward  P.  Livingston,  La.,  May  24,  1831 . 
Louis  McLean,  Del.,  May  29,  1833. 
John  Forsyth,  Ga.,  June  27,  1834. 
Daniel  Webster,  Mass.,  March  5,  1841. 
H.  S.  Legar6,  8.  G.,  May  9,  1843. 
A.  P.  TJpsher,  Va.,  June  24,  1843. 
John  Nelson,  Md.,  Feb.  29,  1844. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C,  March  6,  1844. 
James  Buchanan,  Pa.,  March  5,  1845, 
John  M.  Clayton,  Del.,  March  7,  1849. 
Daniel  "Webster,  Mass.,  July  20, 1850. 
Edward  Everett,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1851. 
"William  L.  Marcy,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1853. 
Lewis  Cass,  Mich.,  March  6,  185T. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Pa.,  Dec.  14,  1860. 
"William  H.  Seward,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  186L 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 

1.  If  any  department  of  the  goverameut  ahould  ever 
be  abolished,  it  certainly  will  not  be  this ;  for  without 
it,  or  some  institution  very  similar  in  its  plan,  the  gov- 
ernment itself  would  crumble  into  its  ongina!  ele- 
ments,— individual  persons.  Without  money,  no  gov- 
ernment could  be  sustained.  The  Treasury  is  the 
place  into  which  the  money  Hows,  and  from  whicb  it 
flows, 

2.  The  United  States  Treasury  is  tbe  receptacle  of 
all  the  funds,  (or  an  account  of  them,)  collected  from 
whatever  source,  for  carrj-ing  on  the  various  operar 
tions  of  the  government.  It  was  establiehed  by  a  law 
of  Congress  in  1789;  and  with  such  modifications  of 
tbe  law  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  it 
remains  to  this  day.  We  embrace  in  our  account  ot 
the  Treasury  Department,  its  head,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tj'easury,  and  his  duties;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe'  one  without  the  other.  This  office  was  crea- 
ted at  the  same  time  with  the  department  itself.  It  is 
oneof  great  responsibility,  and  the  incumbent  should 
be  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  science  and  management 
of  finances;  for  no  man  in. the  TJuited  States  has  such 
vast  sums  to  provide  for,  receive,  and  disburse,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  During  the  late  civil  war 
they  amounted  to  hundreds  of  railliona  a  year. 

3.  He  is  appointed  like  all  other  heads  of  dcpart- 
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meiits,  by  the  President  and  Senate ;  holds  his  office 
for  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed;  is  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet;  and  receives  |8,000  a  year  as  salary. 
Connected  with  him,  as  aids  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  are  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  Comptroller,  and 
Second  Comptroller,  five  Auditors,  Treasurer,  and  his 
assistant,  a  Register  and  his  assistant,  a  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  a  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  a  dep- 
uty and  a  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  all  these  officials 
are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 

4.  These,  with  several  hundred  clerks,  constitute  the 
officials  and  niaehinery  by  which  this  great  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  is  operated.  It  would  be 
quite  too  tedious,  and  of  doubtful  utility,  to  describe 
the  particular  duties  of  each  of  these  officials.  Suffice 
it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  each  one  has  his  specific 
duties  to  perform,  without  any  interference  with  oth- 
ers; and  perhaps  the  world  could  not  show  another 
establishment,  where  snch  a  vast  amount  of  business 
is  transacted  with  more  order,  skill  and  accuracy  than 
at  this  office. 

5.  Here  the  accounts  of  all  receivers  and  disbursers  of 
government  money,  are  presented  and  settled;  after 
having  been  examined  and  approved  by  several  of  the 
above  named  officials,  who  are  charged  with  this 
duty. 

6.  The  Commissioner  of  Customs  attends  to  the  ac- 
counts of  Collectors  of  duties  imposed  on  imported 
goods.  The  First  Comptroller  must  collect  debts  due 
to  the  United  States,  and  superintend  the  adjustment 
and  preservation  of  the  public  accounts. 

The  rirst  Auditor  receives  all  accounts  coming  into 
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the  department;  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Auditors  each  examine  the  accounts  of  each  depart- 
ment as  ia  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  in  detailing  the  par- 
ticular duties  of  the  officers  of  this  department.  "W"e 
have  only  noticed  a  few  of  them,  merely  as  examples 
of  the  system  of  conducting  the  husineas  of  this  great 
branch  of  the  Government. 

7.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  all  the  monies  col- 
lected and  disbursed  by  the  United  States  are  received 
and  paid  out  at  the  Treasury  building  at  "Washington, 
which  ia  only  the  principal  office  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment,— for  in  addition  to  this  there  are  Sub-Treasu- 
ries in  several  of  the  large  eitioa,  where  the  public 
monies  are  received  and  disbursed.  The  head  officers 
of  these  Sub-Treasuries,  are  termed  Assistant  Treasu- 

The  law  also  makes  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Treasurers  of  some  of  the  branch 
mints,  Assistant  Treasurers,  for  they  have  public  mon- 
ies in  their  keeping,  and  if  so  ordered  by  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  they  disburse  it  as  directed. 
The  same  orders  are  sometimes  given  to  collectors, 
post-masters,  receiver  of  the  land  offices,  &;c.,  and  they 
disbui-se  as  well  as  receive  government  funds;  but  tha 
accounts  of  all  these  must  be  sent  to,  and  settled  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

8.  Any  one  would  readily  suppose  that  men  intrus- 
ted with  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  such  large 
sums  of  the  people's  money,  should  give  security  for 
their  fidelity  to  their  trusts.      This  the  law  requires, 
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and  this  they  must  do  before  they  enter  upon  their  re- 
spective dutiea.  But  in  Bpite  of  all  precautions,  dis- 
honest men  get  into  thoae  places ;  and  public  default- 
ers are  not  rare  specimens  of  humanity,  among  office 
holders. 

9.  The  following  are  the  names  of  all  who  have  been 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  from  1789  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  date  of  their  appointment,  and 
the  States  in  which  they  lived : 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  TBRASURY. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  K  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1789. 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Ct.,  Peb.  4, 1795. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1800. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Pa.,  May  14,  1801. 
George  W.  Campbell,  Tenu.,  Feb.  9,  1814. 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1814. 
Wiiliam  H.  Crawford,  Ga.,  Oct.  22,  1816. 
Richard  Rush,  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1825. 
Sanmel  D.  Ingham,  Pa.,  Mar.  6,  1829. 
Louis  McLane,  Del.,  Aug.  8,  1831. 
"William  A.  Duane,  Pa.,  May  29,  1833. 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Md.,  Sept.  23, 1833. 
Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H.,  June  27,  1834. 
Thomas  Ewing,  0.,  Mar.  5,  1841. 
Walter  Forward,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1841. 
John  C.  Spencer,  K.  T.,  Mar.  3,  184S. 
George  M.  Bibb,  Ky.,  June  15,  1844. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  Miss.,  Mar.  5,  1845. 
W.  M.  Meredith,  Pa.,  Mar.  7,  1849. 
Thomas  Corwin,  0.,  June  20,  1850. 
James  Guthrie,  Ey.,  Mar.  5,  1853. 
Howell  Cobb,  Ga.,  Mar.  6,  1857. 
Philip  P.  Thomas,  Md.,  Dec.  10,  1880. 
John  A.  Dix,  K  T.,  1861. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  0.,  Mar.  5,  1861. 
"William  P.  Fessenden,  Me.,  July,  1864. 
Hugh  Mc  Cuiloeh,  Ind.,  the  present  incumbent. 
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CHAPTER  vnr. 

Tho  War  Departments  and  Secretary  of  War. 

1.  The  name  of  this  department  sufficiently  indicates 
the  design  and  object  of  its  creation,  and  the  kind  of 
public  business  committed  to  its  care  and  management. 
The  Secretary  of  War  is  tbe  bead  of  it,  its  principal 
ofScer.  Ho  is  one  of  the  great  officers  of  State  and  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  He,  liko  all  the  beads  of  de- 
partments, is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
Tonr  years  is  the  time  for  which  bo  is  appointed,  but, 
with  the  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  ho  may  be  sooner  re- 
moved by  the  President,  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  bo.  He 
receives  $8,000  per  annum  as  his  salary.  In  military 
authority  he  ranks  next  to  the  President. 

2.  As  stated  in  another  place,  the  Constitntion  makes 
no  specific  provision  for  this  or  any  other  of  tbe  de- 
partments into  which  tbe  government  is.  divided. 
They  are  all  tbe  creations  of  Congress,  and  exist  by 
enactments  of  law.  Tbe  "War  Department,  with  sev- 
eral others,  was  created  at  the  first  s^sion  of  tbe  first 
Congress,  which  mot  after  tbe  Government  went  into 
operation  under  the  Constitution,  in  1789. 

3.  We  can  convey  no  better  idea  of  the  object  of 
establishing  this  department  and  the  officer  at  its  bead, 
than  by  quoting  the  first  section  of  the  act  by  which 
they  were  created :  "There  shall  bo  an  Executive  De- 
partment, to  be  denominated  tbe  Department  of  War; 
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and  there  shall  be  a  principal  officer  therein,  to  bo 
called  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Wa,r,  who 
eliall  perform  and  execute  euch  duties  as  shall  frona 
time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  or  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the 
Constitution,  relative  to  militai-y  commissions  or  to  the 
land  forces,  ships,  or  warlike  stores  of  the  United 
States;  or  to  such  other  matters  respecting  military 
affairs  aa  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  as- 
sign to  the  said  department ;  and  furthermore,  the  said 
principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said 
department  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  or  in- 
struct." 

4.  According  to  the  act  by  which  this  department 
was  established,  a  Chief  Clerk,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, was  the  second  officer  in  authority  in  it,  and  acted 
in  his  stead  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  Secretaryship. 
But  in  1861  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War; 
and  in  1862  another  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  Assistants.  This,  how- 
ever, was  intended  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  last 
only  during  the  existence  of  the  lamentable  civil  war 
which  was  at  that  time  in  progress,  and  which  necessa- 
rily greatly  increased  the  business  of  the  department. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  AYar  has  in  his  keeping  all  books, 
records,  and  papers,  relating  to  military  aff^rs.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  all  officers  and  men  whether 
in  the  regular  army  or  in  the  volunteer  service.  Con- 
nected with  the  War  Department,  are  a  number  of  sub- 
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depiirtmciita,  or  bareauB,  as  these  sub-departraent»  are 
commonlycalled;  amougwhiehare  the  Commisaary,  the 
Quatermaster's  and  Ordnance  Depai'tmeiits.  These 
are  all  under  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary. 

6.  In  time  of  peace  the  "War  Department  attracts  no 
particular  public  notice.  But  in  time  of  war  it  draws 
around  it  more  attention  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
government;  for  on  its  good  or  bad  management  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  nation  depends. 

Hence  the  Secretary  of  "War  should  be  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  military  affairs,  of  sound  judgment, 
and  of  undoubted  integrity.  In  this  department  all  ac- 
counts relating  to  military  matters  are  kept  and 
adjusted. 

In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  were  authorized,  in  1863,  to  appoint 
a  Solicitor  in  the  "War  Department.  These,  with  a 
large  clerical  force,  transact  the  business  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  government. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  have 
tilled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  from  the  first 
down  to  the  present  incumbent,  with  the  dates  of  their 
appointment,  and  the  States  in  which  they  lived: 

SEORETATtlES  OF  WAR. 

Henry  Enox,  Mass.,  8ept.l2,  1789. 
Timothy  Pickering,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1795. 
James  McHeiiry,  Md.,  Jan.  27,  1796. 
James  Marshall,  Va.,  May  7,  1800. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.,  May  13,  1800. 
Eoger  Griswold,  Ct.,  Peb.  8,  1801. 
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Henry  Dearborn,  Mass.,  March  5, 1801. 
WiUiani  Euatis,  Mass.,  March  7,  1809. 
John  Armstrong,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  1813. 
James  Monroe,  va,,  Bept.  27,  1814. 
William  H.  Crawford,  Ga.,  March  2, 1815. 
Isaac  Sholbj,  Kj.,  March  6,  1817. 
G.  Graham,  Ta.,  April  7,  1817. 
John  0.  Calhonn,  B.  0.,  Oct.  8,  1817. 
James  Barbour,  Va.,  March  7,  1825. 
Peter  B.  Porter,  N.  T.,  May  26,  1828. 
J.  H.  Baton,  Tenn.,  March  9,  1829. 
Lewis  Cass,  Mich.,  Aug.  1, 1831. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  N.  T.,  March  3,  1837. 
Joel  E.  Poinsett,  S.  C,  March  7,  1837. 
John  Bell,  Tenn.,  March  5,  1841. 
John  McLean,  O.,  Sept.  13,  1841. 
John  C.  Spencer,  N.  T.,  Oct.  12,  1841. 
James  W.  Porter,  Pa.,  March  8,  1848. 
"William  Wilkins,  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1844. 
"William  L.  Marcj,  H.  T.,  March  5,  1845. 
George  W.  Crawford,  Ga.,  March  6,  1849. 
Charles  M.  Conrad,  La.,  Aug.  8,  1850. 
Jefferson  Davis,  Miss.,  March  5,  1853. 
John  B.  Floyd,  Va.,  March  6,  1857. 
Joseph  Holt,  Ky.,  Dec.  .30, 1860. 
Simon  Cameron,  Pa.,  March  5,  1861. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1861. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  111.,  1868. 
J.  M.  Schoield,  1868. 
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CIIAPTEE   IX. 

Havy  Department,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

1.  The  Navy  and  the  Army  are  the  two  strong  arma 
of  the  nation.  By  these  we  preserve  order  at  home 
and  protect  ouraelvea  against  wrongs  abroad,  or  inva- 
sion of  our  rights  by  any  foreign  power,  whether  at  homo 
or  elsewhere.  They  may  he  termed  the  belligerent 
parts  of  the  government ;  and  if  we  institute  a  com- 
parison between  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  is  the  strongest  arm,  or  which  is  the  most  effi- 
cient agent  of  national  defence, 

2.  The  Navy  Department,  like  the  War  Department, 
was  established  at  an  early  period  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  created  at  the  same  time  that  the  department  it- 
self was.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
is  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Government,  one  of 
the  seven  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  receives  a 
salary  of  $8,000  per  anaum, 

As  the  President  is  Commander-in-Chief '  as  well  of 
the  Navy  aa  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  course  acts 
under  his  direction.  It  is  made  his  duty  to  execute  the 
President's  ordera  relative  to  the  procurement  of  naval 
stores  and  materials,  and  the  construction,  armament, 
equipment  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war,  and  all 
other  matters  connected  with  the  naval  establishment. 
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3.  As  in  the  "War  Department,  ft  head  clerk  was  for- 
merly second  in  rank  and  authority  in  this ;  but  in  the 
year  1861,  by  an  act  of  Congreae,  the  of&ce  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Kavy  was  created.  Its  incumbent  fills 
the  second  place,  and  acts  as  Secretary  la  the  alisence 
of  that  of&eer. 

Formerly  there  were  five  bureaus  in  this  department, 
but  in  1862,  three  more  were  added,  making  eight,  as 
follows : 

1.  A  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

2.  A  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting. 

3.  A  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

4.  A  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

5.  A  Bureau  of  Couatruetion  and  Repairs. 

6.  A  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

7.  A  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing. 

8.  A  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  President  and  Senate  appoint  all  the  heads  of 
these  bureaus,  and  select  them  principally  from  ofiieers 
of  high  rank  in  the  navy.  They  are  all  appointed  for 
four  years,  and  each  receives  a  salary  of  §3,500  peran- 

4,  The  Secretary  appoints  alltheclerksin  each  of  these 
bureaus,  and_  distributes  such  duties  to  each  as  he 
thinks  proper.  They  all  act  under  his  direction.  He 
must  annually  report  to  Congress  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  his  department,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
same,  specifying  the  amounts  expended  for  the  items 
of  building,  repairing,  wages  of  mechanics,  laborers, 
equipping  vessels  of  the  navy,  &e.,  &c. 
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SECRETARIES  OF   THE  NAVY. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  all  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  from  George  Cabot,  the  first, 
to  Gideon,  "Welles,  the  present  incumbent: 

George  Cabot,  Mass.,  May  S,  1798. 
Benjamin  Stoddard,  Mass.,  May  21,  1798. 
Robert  Smith,  Md.,  July  15,  1801. 
J.  Crowningshield,  Mass.,  May  3,  1805. 
Paul  Hamilton,  S.  C,  March  7,  1809. 
William  Jooes,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1813. 
B.  W.  Crown  ingshi  eld,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1814. 
Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1818. 
John  Rogers,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1823. 
S.  L.  Southard,  K.  J.,  Sept.  16,  1823. 
John  Branch,  N.  C,  March  9,  1829. 
Levi  Woodbury,  3S".  H.,  May  23,  1831. 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  N.  J.,  June  30,  1834. 
J.  R.  Paulding,  N.  T.,  June  20,  1830. 
G.  P.  Badger,  N.  C,  March  6,  1841. 
Abel  P.  Upsher,  Va.,  Sept.  13,  1841. 
David  Henahaw,  Mass.,  July  24, 1843. 
T.  W.  Gilmer,  Va.,  Feb.  12,  1844. 
John  T.  Mason,  Va.,  Mareh  14,  1844. 
George  Bancroft,  Maes.,  March  10,  1845. 
John  Y.  Maaon,  Va.,  Sept.  9,  1846. 
William  B.  Preston,  Va.,  March  7,  1849. 
Wiliam  A.  Graham,  TS.  C,  July  20,  1850. 
J.  P.  Kennedy,  Md.,  July  22,  1850. 
J.  C.  Dobbin,  N.  C,  March  5,  1853. 
Isaac  Toucey,  Ct,  March  6,  1857. 
Gideon  Welles,  Ct,  March  5,  1861. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

Interior  Department,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

1.  A  LITTLE  reflection  will  enable  any  one  to  under- 
stand that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  constantly  in- 
creasing amount  of  business  to  be  done  by  a  govern- 
ment whose  territory  and  population  have  increased  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  done  in  the  United  States.  In 
every  depai'tment  there  baa  been  an  accumulation  of 
work  to  be  done  and  of  duties  to  he  performed. 

2.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  Congress, 
in  1849,  passed  an  act  creating  a  new  Executive  de- 
partment, called  "the  Department  of  the  Interior," 
which  act  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  head 
to  this  new  branch  of  government,  called  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  He  is  appointed  like  all  the 
other  Secretaries,  is  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  compen- 
sation and  dignity  ranks  with  the  Secretaries  or  heads 
of  the  other  departments. 

3.  In  this  act  it  was  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  perform  all  the  duties  heretofore 
devolving  on  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  ;  in  other  words,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Patent  Office  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  that  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  same  manner  the  General  Land  Office  was 
transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  this. 
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The  supervisory  power  theretofore  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  the  accounts  of  the 
niarshala,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  all  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  was  thereby  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  Secretary.  The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afiairs,  heretofore  attached  to  the  "War  Depart- 
ment, was  also  transferred  to  this;  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  "War,  in  relation  to  In- 
dian affairs,  were  devolved  on  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  In- 
terior. 

4.  The  Secretaries  of  "War  and  of  the  Navy  wore  by 
the  same  act  relieved  of  their  duties  in  regard  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  those  duties  were 
thereafter  to  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  new 
department, 

The  Census  Bureau,  heretofore  attached  to  the  State 
Department,  and  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
relation  thereto,  were  also  transferred  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

To  the  Secretary  was  also  given  the  supervisory 
power  over  the  lead  and  other  mines  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  heretofore  executed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  powers  of  the  President  overthe  Commissioners 
of  Public  Buildings  were  also  transferred  to  him. 

5.  lie  was  also  charged  with  the  control  over  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  and  "Warden  of  the  Penitentiary 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the  same  power  in 
appointing  and  removing  clerks  and  other  subordin- 
ates in  his  department,  that,  the  Secretaries  of  the  other 
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departments  had  over  these  several  bureaus  before  thej 
were  transferred  to  this  department. 

This  office  has  a  seal,  which  must  be  affixed  to  the 
commissions  of  all  its  subordinate  officers. 

The  President  and  Senate  appoint  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries. 

From  the  foregoing  it  ia  easy  to  understand  what 
branches  of  the  public  service  ai-e  conducted  in  this 
office,  and  what  are  the  duties  of  its  Secretary. 

BBCRETASIBS  OE    THE  INTERIOR. 

6.  The  following  is  a  list  ot  all  who  have  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  since  the  establish" 
ijieut  of  the  department : 

Thomas  H.  lwing,Ohio,  March  7, 1849. 

Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Va.,  Sept.  12,  1850, 

Robert  McClelland,  Mich.,  March  5,  1853. 

Jacob  Thompson,  Miss.,  March  6,  1857. 

Caleb  B.  Smith,  Ind.,  March  6,  1861. 

John  P.  Usher,  Ind.,  Jan.  7,  1863.   ■ 

James  Harlan,  Iowa,  1865. 

Orville  H.  Browning,  EL,  1866. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Post-office  Department,  and  Postmaster 

General. 

1.  The  Post-office  Department  ia  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  government;  a,nd  one  with  which  the 
people  have  more  interconrse,  and  with  which  they 
are  better  acquainted  than  any  other,  A  post-office 
eatahlishmeut  is  an  institution  by  which  the  govern- 
ment undertakes  to  transmit  letters  and  other  mailable 
matter  to  the  places  where  directed,  for  the  people,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  do  this  business  for  them- 
selves, in  the  best  way  they  can.  It  is  by  no, means 
peculiar  to  our  government,  but  is  found  in  every  civ- 
ilized country,  and  dates  from  ancient  times. 

2.  To  find  the  basis  of  our  own  establishment,  we 
have  to  look  at  the  Constitution.  There,  in  Art,  1, 
See.  8,  we  shall  find  the  words,  "Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  establish  post-offices,  and  post  roads." 
These  few  words  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  laws  re- 
lating topost-offices,  post-masters,  post  roads,  transpor- 
tation of  the  mail  and  everything  else  appertaining  to 
the  subject. 

3.  Post-offices  existed  in  this  country  before  our  gov- 
ernment did ;  for  while  wo  were  in  a  colonial  state  un- 
der the  English  government,  it  had  established  them 
at  all  important  points,  and  also  a  tolerable  mail  sys- 
tem for  that  day  and  age.     These  were  continued  dur- 
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mg  the  Revolation,  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
this  country  from  England.  After  our  present  govern- 
ment became  estabUshed,  it  enacted  laws  and  made 
provisions  for  aPost-OfficeDepartment;  and  this,  with 
such  alterations  and  amendments  as  experience  and  the 
growth  of  the  country  required,  has  remained  and  is  in 
operation  at  the  present  day. 

4.  By  law  a  Postmaster  General  ie  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  department,  who  is  appointed  for  four 
years  by  the  President  and  Senate ;  his  office  is  in  the 
General  Post  Office  at  Washington ;  his  salary  is 
$8,000  a  year;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  high  officers  of  State.  He  has 
three  assistants,  who  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  himself.  He  has  a  seal  of  his  office,  an  impression 
from  -which  must  be  affixed  to  the  commission  of 
every  postmaster  in  the  United  States ;  and  also  to  all 
transcripts  of  papers  and  documents  which  may  be 
wanted  from  his  office.  The  sea!  establishes  their 
authenticity,  and  makes  them  proof  of  the  same  de- 
gree as  the  original  papers.  Ho  must  give  bonds  for 
the  faithful  perfoi-mance  of  his  duties,  and  take  the 
usual  official  oath  before  he  can  enter  upon  those 
duties. 

HIS   DUTIES. 

5.  The  laws  of  the  department  make  it  his  duty  to 
appoint  all  other  postmasters  (who  are  styled  in  law, 
deputy  postmasters,  but  in  common  language,  simply 
postmasters),  whose  compensation  is  less  than  $1,000 
per  annum.  All  others  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  or  as  he  is  himself.     It  is  also  his  duty  to 
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establish  post-offices  wherever  he  may  deem  it  neces- 
sary ;  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on 
all  the  post^roada  in  the  United  States,  and  to  foreign 
countries  by  sea.  He  must  give  all  deputies  their  iu- 
etructioas  respecting  theirdutiea,  and  receive  from  them 
their  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their 
respective  offices ;  pay  all  expenses  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  mails,  and  all  others  which  relate  to  the 
management  of  his  department;  and  once  in  three 
months  render  a  quarterly  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  and 
finiilly  must  superintend,  control,  and  direct  all  deputy 
postmasters,  agents,  mail  contractors,  and  employees 
ill  the  mail  s 


ins    MINOR    POST-OFFICES. 

6.  The  centre  of  this  great  machine  is  at  "Washington, 
the  capital  of  the  nation  ;  hut  its  branches  extend,  like 
the  veins  and  nerves  of  the  human  body,  in  every 
direction  and  to  every  part,  Post-offices,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  people,  are  found  in  every  city, 
village,  town  and  neighborhood  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

During  the  late  civil  war  a  great  many  of  them  were 
discontinued  in  the  Southern  States;  some  of  which 
have  been  re-established  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
For  this  reason  we  are  not  able  to  state  the  exact  num- 
ber of  post-offices  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time ;  but  from  the  number  known  before  the  war,  we 
judge  there  are  not  far  from  thirty  thousand.  Each 
has  its  postmaster,  and  when  necessary,  its  assistants 
and  clerks.     This  affords  some  idea  of  the  vastuess  of 
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tliis  great  government  institution  for  the  diffusion  of 
inteliigenee  among  the  people.  It  not  only  reaches 
oiit  its  arms  to  the  remotest  boundaries  of  onr  own 
country,  hut,  by  the  agency  of  ships,  stretches  over 
the  seaa,  and  extends  to  every  part  of  the  habitable 
earth. 

POST-EOADS, 

7.  It  is  the  business  of  Congress  to  say  what  roada 
shall  be  post-roads  and  post-routes,  and  whether  the 
mails  shall  be  carried  by  land  or  by  water.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  it  has  declared  tbat  all  railroads 
shall  be  post-roads.  Post-routes  are  also  established 
between  this  country  and  foreign  countries,  by  ships. 
The  Postmaster  General  is  empowered  to  contract 
with  the  owners  of  ships  going  to  foreign  countries,  to 
carry  the  mails  to  and  from  the  places  of  their  depart- 
ure and  destination.  Thus  the  ocean  is  made  into 
numerous  mail  routes. 

RATES    OP    POSTAGE. 

8.  Cheap  postage  is  of  recent  date.  England  first 
tried  the  experiment  hy  making  one  penny  the  uniform 
rate  of  postage  on  single  letters  to  all  parts  of  that 
kingdom.  This  was  very  acceptable  to  the  people, 
and  worked  so  well  that  the  United  States  followed 
her  example.  Here  it  }ias  proved  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  people,  and  a  perfect  success. 

In  establishing  the  present  rates  of  postage,  two 
objects  were  aimed  at;  first,  to  diminish  the  cost  of 
sending  letters,  and  second,  to  make  the  rates  unifonn 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  distance, 
formerly  the  rates  were  much  higher,  and  were  made 
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to  depend  on  two  circumstances;  first,  the  distance 
over  which  the  letter  was  to  be  sent,  and  the  rate  varied 
from  six  to  twenty-five  cents ;  second,  the  number  of 
piecea  on  which  the  letter  was  written,  counting  every 
piece  of  paper  as  a  letter. 

But  by  recent  laws  this  has  all  been  changed ;  any 
distance  within  tie  United  States  makes  no  difference 
ID  the  rate  or  charge  for  carrying;  and  instead  of 
counting  the  piecea  of  paper  used,  wdght  is  made  the 
basis  of  charge.  Half  an  ounce  is  reckoned  a  single 
letter,  and  every  half  ounce  more,  or  a  fraction  of  it,  is 
counted  as  an  other.  Threecentaistherateofasingle  let- 
ter, and  an  addition  of  three  cents  more  for  every  addi- 
tional half  ounce  or  fraction  of  it.  The  uniformity 
consists  in  disregarding  distance  in  the  computation  of 
the  rate  charged  for  transportation.  The  charges  for 
carrying  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  were 
also  greatly  reduced  from  former  rates.  Formerly, 
under  the  old  system,  postage  might  be  pre-paid,  or 
paid  upon  delivery  of  the .  letter,  and  the  govern- 
ment lost  the  postage  on  all  letters  never  called  for. 
Eat  under  the  present  system,  all  mailable  matter, 
except  newapapei-s  and  regular  periodical  publications 
sent  to  subscribers,  must  be  pre-paid  by  postage  stamps. 

FRANKING    PRIVILEGE. 

9.  This  means  the  right  to  send  letters,  docnraenta, 
&e.,  through  the  post  office  free,  or  without  paying 
postage  therefor.  This  privilege  was  so  abused  that 
the  law  was  changed,  and  restricted  to  a  certain  class 
of  ofhcers  of  the  government  when  sending  or  receiv- 
ing official  conimuiucationa  which  relate  to  the  bnsi- 
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iiesa  of  their  respective  offices,  and  to  the  President, 
Vice  President,  Members  of  Congresa,  and  chiefs  of 
the  several  Executive  departments.  Petitions  to  Con- 
gresa may  also  be  franked. 

DEAD  LETTERS. 

10.  Dead  letters  are  those  which  are  never  called  for 
at  the  respective  offices  where  sent.  The  law  directs 
that  they  shall  be  advertised  three  weeks  in  some  news- 
paper in  or  near  the  poat  office  where  the  letter  is ;  and 
if  not  called  for  in  three  months  thereafter,  they  must 
he  sent  to  the  General  Post  Office  at  Washington,  as 
dead  letters.  There  they  arc  opened,  and  if  they  con- 
tain money  or  valuable  papera,  they  are  returned  to 
the  writers,  and  the  money  and  papers  are  kept  at  the 
General  Post  Office,  where  an  account  of  them  is  kept, 
and  will  bo  returned  to  the  owners  whenever  they  call 
for  them. 

As  in  the  other  departments,  we  append  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  a  list  of  all  the  heads  of  this  department, 
from  the  first  down  to  the  present  time. 

"Without  wearying  the  reader  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  department  for  every  year 
since  its  establishment,  we  give  the  number  of  offices, 
andthe  number  of  miles  of  post-roads  as  they  were  every 
tenth  year.  This  will  be  found  sufficient  to  show  the 
wonderful  increase  of  business  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  service  since  1790,  the  first  year  after  the  gov- 
ernment was  ^ut  into  operation. 
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1790  there  were  but  V5  post 

offices,  and  1,875 1 

1800 

903 

20,817 

1810 

2,300 

"           36,400 

1820         " 

4,500 

"           72,492 

1830         " 

8,450 

"         115,176 

1840         " 

13,463 

155,739 

1850         " 

18,417 

178,672 

1860 

28,498 

240,594 

.  of  post-roads. 


POSTMASTERS  GENERAL, 

Samuel  Osgood,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1789. 
Timothy  Pickering,  Mass.,  Aug,  12,  1791. 
Joseph  Habersham,  Ga,,  Feb.  25,  1795. 
Gideon  Granger,  Ct,,  'Sov.  28,  1801, 
Keuben  J,  Meigs,  O.,  March  17,  1814. 
John  McLean,  0.,  June  25,  1823. 
"Wiiliam  J.  Barry,  Ky.,  March  9,  1829. 
Amos  Kendall,  Ky.,  March  1,  1836. 
John  M.  miea,  Ot.,  May  18,  1840. 
Prancis  Granger,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1841. 
Charles  A.  "Wiekliff,  Ky.,  Sept.  13, 1841. 
Cave  Johnson,  Tenn.,  March  5,  1845. 
Jacob  Collamer,  Vt.,  March  7,  1849. 
Nathan  K.  Hall,  K".  Y.,  July  20,  1850. 
S.  D.  Hubbard,  Ct,  Aug,  31,  1852. 
James  Campbell,  Pa.,  March  5,  1853. 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Tenn.,  March  6,  1857. 
Joseph  Holt,  Ky.,  March  14, 1859. 
Horatio  King,  Jan.  1,  1861. 
Montgomery  Blair,  Md.,  March  7,  1861. 
"William  Dennison,  0.,  Oct.  1,  1864, 
Alexander  "W.  Kandall,  Wis.,  July  15, 1866. 
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CHAPTER  Sn. 
Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  ia  one  of 
the  high  officers  of  the  government,  and  ia  a  very  re- 
sponsible one.  The  law  by  which  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney General  was  created  we  find  in  an  act  passed  as 
far  back  a8l789,  at  the  first  session  ever  held  by  Con- 
gress; in  which  his  duties  are  thus  defined;  ""Whose 
duty  it  ehall  be  to  prosecute  and  conduct  all  suits  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  concerned;  and  to  give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon 
questions  of  law,  when  required  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  or  when  requested  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, touching  any  matters  that  may  concern 
their  departments.' 

By  an  act  passed  in  1861,  he  is  charged  with  the 
general  superintendence  of  all  the  Attorneys  and  Mar- 
shals ia  all  the  Judicial  Districts  in  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  a^  to  the  manner  of  discharging  their 
duties. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and 
holds  his  ofiice  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  now  receives  a 
salary  of  eight  thousand  dollars  per  year.  He  has  an 
assistant,  and  clerks  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

His  office  is  in  "Washington. 

This,  with  the  preceding  six  chapters,  contains  a 
brief  account  of  what  are  properly  called  Executive  De- 
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partmeiits  of  the  goverument;  sub-departments  are 
properly  termed  Bureaus,  while  the  three  great  divis- 
ions into  which  the  Constitution  divides  the  govern- 
mental powers,  viz. :  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judicial,  should  be  denominated  branches. 

ATTORNEYS-flENERAI., 

Edmund  Eandolph,  Va.,  Sept.  26,  1789. 
William  Bradford,  Pa.,  June  27,  1794. 
Charles  Lee,  Va.,  Dec.  10,  1795. 
T.  Parsons,  Mass.,  Feb.  20,  1800. 
Levi  Lincoln,  Mass.,  March  5,  1801. 
Robert  Smith,  Md.,  March  2,  1805. 
John  Breekenridge,  Ky,,  Dec.  1806. 
Caesar  A.  Rodney,  Del.,  Jan.  20,  1807. 
"William  Pinckney,  Md.,  Dec.  11,  1811. 
Richard  Rush,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1814. 
"William  Wirt,  Md.,  Dec.  16,  1817. 
John  MePherson  Berrian,  Ga.,  Mar.  9,  1829. 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Md.,  July  20,  1831. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  K  T.,  Nov.  15,  1833. 
Felix  Grundy,  Tenn.,  July  7,  1838. 
Henry  D.  Griffin,  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  1840. 
John' J.  Crittenden,  Ky.,  Mar.  5,  1841. 
Hugh  S.  Legare,  8.  C,  Sept.  13,  1841. 
John  Nelson,  Md.,  July  1,  1843. 
John  T.  Mason,  Va.,  Mar  5,  1845. 
Nathan  Cliftbrd,  Me.,  Oct.  16,  1846. 
Isaac  Toueey,  Ct.,  Jan.  21,  1848. 
Eeverdy  Johnson,  Md.,  Mar.  7,  1849. 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Ky.,  July  20,  1850. 
Caleb  Cushing,  Mass.,  Mar.  5,  1853. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Pa.,  Mar,  6,  1867. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Pa.,  Dee.  14,  1860. 
Edward  Bates,  Mo.,  Mar.  5,  1861. 
James  Speed,  Ky.,  Dee.,  1864. 
Henry  Stanben-y,  0.,  July,  1866. 
William  M.  Evarts,  N.  Y.,  1868. 
3 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 
The  Cabinet. 

1.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Interior,  together 
with  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, seven  in  all.  They  are  ex-o^cio  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  President's  advisers.  Al!  of  them  are 
nominated  to  their  respective  offices,  as  Secretaries,  &c., 
by  him  ;  bat  cannot  act  unless  by  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  this  respect  they  are  like  all  other  officers 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  although  in 
common  parlance  it  is  often  said  the  President  chooses 
his  own  Cabinet.  This  might  seem  to  mean  that  he, 
and  he  alone  chooses  them,  without  advice  or  consul- 
tation with  any  body. 

2.  The  Senate  rarely,  if  ever,  refuses  consent  to  the 
nominations  of  the  President  for  these  appointments  ; 
for  it  is  conceded  that  without  some  extraordinary  ob- 
jection, aueh  as  notorious  bad  chai-acter  or  unfitness  for 
the  position,  the  President  should  have  the  selection 
of  his  own  advisers. 

3.  When  they  meet  with  the  President  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  affairs  and  adranistration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  is  called  "a  Cabinet  meeting."  Our  for- 
eign aflairs  and  relations  with  other  governnienta  form 
the  subjects  of  ranch  of  their  deliberations;  in  England, 
and  in  most  of  the  countiies  in  Europe,  the  men  who 
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fill  these  poeitioHS  in  those  governments,  are  called 
Ministers.  In  England  they  also  hold  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  debate  and  vote  like  other  members ;  but  in 
the  United  States  government  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  neither  have  seats  in  Oongreas,  nor  take  any 
part  in  its  proceedings.  As  Secretaries,  and  heads  of 
their  respective  departments,  they  annually  report  to 
Congress,  what  has  been  done  in,  and  what  is  the 
state  and  condition  of  their  departments.  They  also 
suggest  or  recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  as 
in  their  judgment  is  required  for  that  branch  of  the 
government  under  their  supervision, 

4.  It  is  therefore  easily  understood  that  the  Cabinet 
is  not  a  body  of  officials  chosen  as  the  advisers  of  the 
President ;  and  that  that  is  their  only  duty.  iN'ot  so ; 
their  membership  in  the  Cabinet  only  grows  out  of  the 
offices  or  places  they  hold  in  the  government.  The 
moment  any  one  ceases  to  hold  that  office,  that  mo- 
ment he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

5.  To  the  foregoing  we  will  add  a  little  of  the  history 
of  the  Cabinet.  Under  Washington's  administration  it 
consisted  of  but  three  members,  viz. :  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War.  There  was  no  Secretary  of  the  N"avy  during 
his  administration.  The  department  of  the  Navy  was 
not  established  until  1798,  when  John  Adams  was 
President.  Under  his  administration  it  consisted  of 
four  members,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Havy  was  ad- 
ded, and  so  it  continued  down  to  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration (1829—1837,)  when  the  Postmaster  General 
was  made  a  member;  so  that  it  consisted  of  five  mem- 
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bera.  It  atood  at  tliat  numlDer  until  John  Tyler  be- 
came the  acting  President,  from  the  death  of  President, 
Harrison,  1841 — 1845,  when  the  Attorney  General  waa 
made^  a  member ;  and  in.  1849,  on  the  third  of  March, 
the  last  day  of  Mr.  Polk'e  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  established,  and  the  office  of 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior"  was  created,  and  he  also 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Under  Prcaideut 
Taylor's  administration,  which  commenced  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  1849,  and  since,  the  number  of  Cab- 
inet officers  has  been  seven.  Whether  it  has  reached 
its  maximum  or  not,  depends  on  what  Congress  may 
do  hereafter  in  creating  other  great  departments  of 
government.  If  they  do  so,  their  heads,  or  Secretaries 
will  probably  be  added  to  the  Cabinet. 

6,  As  a  piece  of  historical  information,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  ready  reference,  we  here  insert  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, under  ail  the  admin istrationa,  from  Washington's 
(the  firat),  down  to  the  present  year  (1869);  and  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  who  was  the  Vice  President 
with  each  President,  we  insert  his  name  also,  although 
he  is  never  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  By  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  several  persona  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tions under  the  same  administrations  ;  and  that  upon 
every  change  of  the  heads  of  departments,  the  Cabinet 
was  changed. 
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FIRST   ADMISISTEATION,    EROM   1789   TO   1797 — 8   YEARS. 
George  "Washinslion,  Va.,  President. 
John  Adams,  Masa.,  Vice  Presideut. 

CABINET. 

Tliomas  Jefferson,  Ya.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Edmund  Haodolph,  Va.,         "  " 

Timothy  Pickering,  Maea.,     "  " 

Alexander  Hamilton,  N".  Y.,  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Conn.  "  "  " 

Timothy  Pickering,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  "War. 
Jamoa  McHenry,  Md.,  "  "         " 

Henry  Knox,  Mass.,  "  "         *' 

SECOND   ADMINISTRATION,   1797   TO   1801 — 4  TEARS. 
John  Adams,  Mass.,  President. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Va.,  Vice  President. 

CABINET. 

Timothy  Pickering,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  State. 
John  Marshall,  Va.,  "  "         " 

Oliver  Woleott,  Ct.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.,  "  "         •' 

James  McIIenry,  Md.,  Secretary  of  War. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.,  "  " 

Koger  Griswold,  "  " 

George  Cabot,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Benjamin  Stoddert,  Md,,       "  " 

THIRD    ADMINISTRATION,    1801   TO    1809 — 8   TEARS. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Va.,  President. 
Aaron  Burr,  N.  Y.,  Vice  President. 
George  Clinton,  N.  Y.,         " 

CABINET. 

James  Madison,  Va.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.,  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Pa.,  "  "  *' 
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Henry  Dearborn,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  "War, 
Botijamin  Stoddert,  Md.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Bob'ert  Smith,  Md.,  "  "  " 

roURTH   ADMINISTRATION,   1809   TO   181T — 8  YEAKB. 

Janioa  Madison,  Va.,  President. 
George  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Vice  President. 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Mass.,  " 


Robert  Smith,  Md.,  Secretary  of  State. 
James  Monroe,  Va.,        "  " 

Albert  Gallatin,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
George  "W.  Campbell,  Tenn.,  "  " 

Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Pa.,  "  " 

"William  Enstis,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  "War. 
John  Armstrong,  N.  Y.,         "  " 

James  Monroe,  Va.,  "  " 

William  H.  Crawford,  Gft.     "  " 

Paul  Hamilton,  S.  0.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
William  Jones,  Pa.,  "  "        " 

B.  W.  CrowningsMeld,  Mass.,  "        " 

MFTH   ADMINISTRATION,   1817   TO  1825 — 8  TEARS. 

James  Monroe,  Va.,  President. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  K.  Y.,  Vice  President. 


J'ohn  Q.  Adams,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  State. 

William  H.  Crawford,  Ga.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Isaac  Shelby,  Ky.,  Secretary  of  War. 

John  0.  Calhoun,  S.  C,     " 

B.  W.  Ci-owningshield.  Mass.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

fimith  Thompson,  N.  Y.,  "  " 

Samuel  L.  Southard,  N.  J.,  "  " 
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SIXTH    ADMINISTRATION,    1825    TO    1829 — i   TEAES. 

John  Q,  Adams,  Mass.,  President, 
Johii  0.  Calhoun,  8,  C,  Vice  Preaidenl 


Henry  Clay,  Ky.,  Secretary  of  State. 

liiehard  Rush,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Jamea  Barbour,  "Va.,  Secretary  of  War. 

Peter  B.  Porter,  N.  Y.,     "  " 

Samuel  L.  Southard,  N.  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

SEVENTH    ADMINISTKATION,    1829    TO    1837 — 8   YEAEE 

Andrew  Jackson,  Teiin.,  President. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C,  Vice  President. 
Martin  Van  Bui-en,  N.  T.,         " 


Martin  Van  Buren,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Edward  Livingston,  La.,  "  " 

Louis  McLane,  Del.,  *'  " 

John  Forsyth,  Geo.  "  " 

Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Louis  McLane,  Del.,  "  "  " 

"William  J.  Duane,  Pa.,  "  "  " 

Roger  B.  Taney,  Md.  "  "  " 

Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H.  "  "  " 

John  H.  Eaton,  Tenn.,  Secretary  of  War. 
Lewis  Cass,  Mich.  "  " 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  K  T.,  "  " 

John  Branch,  N.  C,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H.,     "  "         " 

Mahlon  Dickerson,  N.  J., "  "         " 

General,  and  for  the  first  time  conaidered 
members  of  the  Cabinet. 

John  McLean,  O. 

William  E.  Barry,  Ky. 

Amoa  Xendall,  Ky. 
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EIGHTfl    j^.D^INISTRATIOK,    18S7    TO    1841 4    YEARS. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  Jf.  Y.,  President. 
Richard  M.  Johnsoa,  Ky.,  Vice  President. 

CABINET. 

John  Forsyth,  Geo.,  Secretary  of  State. 

Levi  Woodbury,  N".  H.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Joel  R.  Poinsett,  S.  C,  Secretary  of  "War. 

Mahlon  DiekersOn,  N.  J-,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

James  K.  Paulding,  N.  T.,         "  "         " 

Amo3  Kendall,  Ky.,  Postmaster  General. 

John  M.  Niles,  Ct., 

HINTH  ADMINISTRATION,  MARCH  4,  1841,  TO  APRIL  4,  1841. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  0,,  President. 

John  Tyler,  Va.,  Vice  President. 
Daniel  Webster,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Thomas  Ewing,  O.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
John  Bell,  Tenii.,  Secretary  of  War. 
George  E.  Badger,  N.  C,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Gideon  Granger,  N.  Y.,  Postmaster  General. 

TENTH    ADMINISTRATION,   APRIL    6,   1841,   TO    MARCH    4, 
1845. 
John   Tyler,  Va.,  (acting)  President  by  death  of 
Harrison. 

CABINET, 

Daniel  Webster,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Abel  P.  TJpsher,  Va.,  "  " 

John  0.  Calhoim,  S.  0., 

Thomas  Ewing,  O,,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Walter  Seward,  Pa.,        "  "  " 

John  C.  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  "  "  " 

George  M.  Bihh,  Xy,,  "  " 

John  Bell,  Tenn.,   Secretary  of  War. 
John  0.  Spencer,  N".  Y.,  "  " 

James  M.  Porter,  Pa.,      "  " 

William  Wiikina.  Pa.,     "  " 
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George  E.  Biids^er,  N.  C,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Abel  P.  Upsher,  Va.,  "  "  " 

David  Heiiehaw,  Maas.,  "  "  " 

G.  W.  Gilmer,  Va.,  »  "  « 

John  T.  Mason,  Va.,  "  "  " 

Hugh  8.  Legare,  S.  C,  Attorney-General. 
John  Nelson,  Md.,  "  " 

Francis  G,  Granger,  N.  Y.,  Postmaster  General. 
Charles  A.  "VVicklifie,  Ky., 

ELEVENTH    ADMINISTRATION — MARCH   4,    1845,    TO 
MAKCH    4,    1849 — 4   YEARS. 

Jamea  K.  Polk,  Tenn.,  President. 
George  M.  Dallas,  Pa.,  Vice  President. 

CABINET. 

Jamea  Eachanan,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  Misa.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  L.  Marey,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  War. 
George  Bancroft,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Va.,  "  "  " 

Cave  Johnson,  Tenn.,  Postmaster  General. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Va.,  Attorney  Gesieral. 
Nathan  Clifibrd,  Me.,         "  " 

Isaac  Toueey,  Ct.,  "  " 

TWELFTH  ADMINISTRATION — MARCH  4,  1849,  TO  JULY 
10,  1850 — 1  YEAS  AND  4  MONTHS. 

Zachary  Taylor,  La,,  President. 
Millard  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  Vice  President. 


John  M.  Clayton,  Del.,  Secretary  of  State. 
George  W.  Crawford,  Geo.,  Secretary  of  War. 
William  M.  Meredith,  Pa.,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 
William  B,  Preston,  Va.,  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy. 
Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Jacob  Collamer,  Vf.,  Postmaster  General. 
Eeverdy  Johnson,  Md.,  Attorney  General. 
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THIRTBERTII  ADMINISTRATION,  JULY  10,  1850,  TO  MARCH 
4,  1853 — 2  YEARS  AND  8  MONTHS. 

Millard  Fillmore,  (acting)  President,  by  death  of  Tay- 
lor— no  Vice  President. 


Daniel  Webster,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Thomas  Corwin,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Charles  M,  Conrad,  La.,  Secretary  of  War. 
Wm.  A,  Graham,  'S.  C,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Alex,  H.  H.  Stuart,  Va.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Nathan  K.  Hall,  N.  T.,  Postmaster  General. 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Ky.,  Attorney  General. 

FOURTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION,   MARCH  4,   1853,  TO 
MARCH  4,  1857. 
Franklin  Pierce,  N.  H.,  President. 
Wm.  E.  King,  of  Ala.,  who  was  elected  Vice  Pres- 
ident with  Mr.   Pierce,   but  died  before  ho  took  his 
seat ;  and  there  was  no  Vice  President  during  Pierce's 
administration. 

CABINET. 

William  L.  Marey,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  State. 
James  Guthrie,  Ky.,  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 
Jefferson  Davis,  itiss.,  Secretary  of  War. 
J.  C,  Dobbin,  N.  C,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Robert  McClelland,  Mich.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
James  Campbell,  Pa.,  Postmaster  General. 
Caleb  Cushing,  Mass.,  Attorney  General. 

FIFTBENTH  ADMINIST RATIOS — MARCH   4,   1857,  TO 
MARCH   4,   1861. 

James  Buchanan,  Pa.,  President. 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  Vice  President. 
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CABINET. 

Lewis  Cass,  Mich.,  and  Jeremiah  S,  Black,  Pa.,  Sec- 
rotiiriea  of  State. 

Howell  Cobb,  Ga.,  Philip  I".  Thomas,  and  John  A. 
Bix,  'N.  Y.,  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

John  B.  Floyd,  Ya.,  and  Joseph  Holt,  Ky.,  Secreta- 
ries of  War. 

I9aa«  Toaeey,  Ct.,  Secretary  of  the  Na,vj. 

Jacob  Thompaon,  Miaa.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Aaron  V.  Brown,  Tenn.,  Joseph  Holt,  Ky.,  and  Ho- 
ratio King,  Postmastera  General. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Pa.,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Pa., 
Attorneys  General. 

SIXTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION,  MARCH  4,  1861,  TO  APRIL  12, 
1865 — 4  YEARS,  1  MONTH,  AND  8  DAYS. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  HI.,  President. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Me.,  Vice-President,  first  term, 
and  Andrew  Johnson,  Tenn.,  Vice-President,  second 
term. 


William  H.  Seward,  N".  Y.,  Secretary  of  State. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio,  Wm,  P.  Peesenden,  Me., 
Hugh  McOuIloch,  Ind.,  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Simon  Cameron,  Pa.,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Pa.,  Sec- 
retaries of  War. 

Gideon  Welles,  Conn.,  Secretary  of  the  K"avy, 

John  P.  Upsher,  Ind.,  Secretary  of  the  Intenor. 

Montgomery  Blair,  Md.,  William  Dcniiison,  O., 
Postmasters  General. 

Edward  Bates,  Mo.,  James  Speed,  Ky.,  Attorneys 
General. 
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SBVEKTBBKTJI  ADMINISTRATION,  APHIL  15,  1865,  TO  MARCH 

4,  1869. 
Andrew  Johnson,  acting  President. 
No  Vice  Presideut. 

CABINET, 

■William  H.  Seward,  N".  Y.,  Secretary  of  State. 

Hugh  McOnlloch,  Lid.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Pa.,  Ulyaaes  8.  Grant,  III.,  and 
J.  M.  Schofield,  Secretaries  of  "War. 

Gideon  "Wells,  Conn.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Jaraee  Harlan,  Iowa,  Orville  H.  Browning,  III.,  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior. 

James  Speed,  Ky.,  Henry  Stanherry,  Ohio,  Wm.  M. 
Evarts,  N.  Y.,  Attorneys  General. 

William  Dennision,  Ohio,  Alexander  W.  Randall, 
Wis.,  Postmastera  General. 

EIQIITEESTH  A DMIHIST RATION,    MARCH  4,   1869. 

Ulvsaes  S.  Grant,  111.,  Presidont.^ 
Schuyler  Colfax,  Ind.,  Vice-President. 


*EUhu  B.  Washburne,  111.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Hamilton  Fish   N.  Y.,  "  "       " 

fAlexandor  T.  Stewart,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Mass.,  "  "         " 

John  A.  Rawlins,  Secretary  of  War. 
Adolph  E.  Borie,  Penna.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
J.  A.  J.  Cresswell,  Md.,  Postmaster  General. 
Bben  Rockwood  Hoar,  Mass.,  Attorney  General. 

*  Resigned  a  few  days  after  his  appointment, 
f  Disqualified  on  account  of   his  mercantile  pursuits.     A  !flw  of 
1792  forbids  a  merchant  from  accepting  tlie  position. 
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UNITED    STATES  COURTS. 


CHAPTER  XIV". 
United  States  Courts. 


1.  Under  thia  caption  we  need  make  but  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks;  for,  under  the  appropriate  titles  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  courts,  wo  have  treated  of  each,  with 
considerable  detail.  The  legal  tribunals  created  by 
acta  of  Congress,  and  consequently  called  United  States 
Courts,  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  Circuit  Courts,  the  District  Courts, 
and  the  Court  of  Claims.  To  these  must  headded  the 
local  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Terri- 
torial Courts.  The  former  are  permanent  institutions, 
as  much  so  as  the  Circuit  or  District  Courts.  But  the 
latter  are  temporary;  designed  to  last  only  during  the 
time  the  Territorial  government  lasts;  for  when  tho 
Territory  is  admitted  as  a  State,  its  former  government 
ceases  to  exist;  and  as  the  courts  are  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, they  also  pass  away,*  and  State  courts  ai-e  cre- 
ated in  their  places. 

2.  These  brief  remarks  are  merely  introductory  to 
the  four  following  chapters,  in  which  the  reader  wiJl 
find  a  fuller  account  of  the  United  States  courts  ;  and 
we  hope  a  better  understanding  of  that  branch  of  the 
government  denominated  the  Judiciary. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Suprems  Court  of  tlie  United  States. 

1,  We  have  before  stated  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  divuicd  into  three  branches  or 
great  departments,  the  Legialative,  the  Executive  and 
the  Judiciary.  The  two  former  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. We  come  now  to  the  third,  which  although 
the  last,  is  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  the  great  ma- 
chine by  which  the  people  are  governed,  and  their 
righta  protected.  When  our  government  is  spoken 
of,  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  an  "arch,"  the  Judicial 
Department  is  very  appropriately  styled,  "the  key 
etone  of  the  arcli;"  for  as  the  arcli  would  fall  without 
the  key  atone,  so  would  our  form  of  government 
fall  without  the  Judicial  branch ;  for  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
pute or  disagreement  as  to  what  the  Conatitu,tion  means, 
or  how  tho  laws  should  be  construed  and  interpreted, 
we  look  to  the  Judicial  decisions  for  the  settlement 
of  all  Bucb  questions, 

2.  And  especially  do  we  look  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  for  it  is  tho  high- 
est tribunal  in  the  nation.  Its  decisions  are  final,  for 
there  is  no  superior  tribunal  to  which  questions  or 
causes  can  be  taken  ;  and  when  it  has,  in  due  form,  de- 
clared how  the  Constitution  must  be  understood,  or 
how  the  laws  should  be  interpreted  and  applied,  this 
decision  settles  the  matter  and  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  to  tho  questions  involved  in  the  decision. 
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3.  TliiB  court  at  the  present  time  has  oue  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  niiio  Associate  Justices;  all  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  andconaent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  are  appointed  for  life,  or  during  good  behav- 
ior; tbey  may,  however,  be  impeached  for  bribery  or 
otherhigh  crimes,  and  then  removed  from  office.  Tbey 
may  also  resign ;  for  there  is  no  power  which  can  compel 
any  man  to  hold  office ;  but  if  they  conduct  themselves 
properly  and  choose  to  retain  their  offices,  there  is  no 
power  by  which  theyeanbe  removed,  except  the  power 
of  deatli.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  this  povi- 
sion,  in  order  that  the  judges  may  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  influence  of  party  politics.  They 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  success  or  defeat  of  any 
political  party.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  their  de- 
cisions wili  not  be  biased  byparty  or  political  consider- 
ations ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  thatthe  provis- 
ion for  keeping  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Courts 
in  office  for  life,  meets  with  almost  univeraal  approba- 
tion; and  has  caused  many  to  hope  that  the  States 
would  alter  their  Constitutions  and  adopt  the  same 
plan  ;  believing  it  to  be  the  surest  way  of  preserving  a 
pure  and  independent  Judiciary,  on  which  depend  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  every  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

4.  This  court  holds  but  one  term  in  a  year,  which 
commences  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  and  sits 
until  it  has  disposed  of  the  business  before  it.  Its  ses- 
sions are  always  held  at  "Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
nation;  there  it  hfw  access  to  the  Congressional  and 
Law  Libraries,  and  to  all  the  departments  and  records 
of  the  government  when  necessary. 
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There  ia  a  class  of  causes  which,  may  be  commenced 
in  this  court.  In  these  cases  it  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion. They  are  such  as  affect  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
He  ministers,  and  coiiaals;  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shali  be  a  party.  In  other  cases  it  has  only  appellate  ju- 
risdiction. The  greater  part  of  its  business  is  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  frotn  inferior  courta,  mainly 
from  the  United  States  Cirouit  Courts ;  and  in  some 
instances  from  the  highest  State  courts. 

5.  It  has  not  only  original,  but  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  causes  where  a  State  ia  a  party,  and  when  proceed- 
ings or  suits  against  ambassadors,  or  other  public  min- 
isters or  their  servants,  are  instituted.  Its  power  to  try 
appeals  from  lower  courts,  called  its  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, gives  it  the  position  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
nation. 

It  has  power  also  to  restrain  or  to  prohibit  proceed- 
ings in  the  United  States  District  Courts,  when  acting 
as  courts  of  Admiralty ;  or  in  cases  of  maritime  juris- 
diction. The  judges  of  this  court  hold  the  Circuit 
Courts,  and  allot  themselves  among  the  judicial  cir- 
cuits. The  Chief  Justice  receives  $6,500  per  year  sal- 
ary, and  the  Associate  Justices  each  $6,000. 

The  practice  and  rules  of  procedure  in  this  court 
are  veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
and  King's  Bench,  in  England.  Issues  of  fact  are  tried 
by  jury,  the  same  as  in  other  courts. 

OPFICBES   OP  THE   COURT. 

6.  The  officers  of  this  tribunal  arc  the  Judges,  the 
Attorney  General,  a  clerk,  a  crier,  and  a  reporter.  1'he 
three  last  named  are  appointed  by  the  court.     It  ia  the 
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duty  of  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Coluinbia  to  at- 
tend this  court,  and  to  servo  process  iasiiinw  from  it. 

Aa  Attorney  or  Counselor-at-Law,  to  be  admitted 
to  practice  in  this  court,  must  have  been  a  practitioner 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  where  he  Uvea. 

7.  The  following  are  the  names  of  all  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from 
its  establish metil  to  the  present  time;  with  the  dates  of 
their  appointments,  and  the  States  from  which  they 
were  appointed : 

John  Jay,  N".  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1789. 
John  Eutledge,  S.  C,  July  1,  1795. 
"William  Gushing,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1796. 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  Ct.,  March  4,  1796. 
John  Jay,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 1800. 
John  Marshall,  Ta.,  Jan.  27,  1801. 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Md.,  Dec.  28,  1835. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  0. 

8.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Associate  Jus- 
tices, with  the  dates  of  their  appointments  and  the 
States  from  which  they  were  appointed: 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C,  1789. 
"William  Cushing,  Mass.,  1789. 
Robert  11.  Harrison,  Md.,  1789. 
James  Wilson,  Pa.,  1789. 
John  Blair,  Va.,  1789. 
James  Iredell,  N.  C.  1790. 
Thomas  Johnson,  Md.,  1791. 
William  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  1793. 
Samuel  Chase,  Md.,  1796.* 
Bushrod  Washington,  Va.,  1798. 
William  Johnson,  S.  C,  1804. 
Brockholst  Livingston,  'N.  Y.,  1807. 
Thomas  Todd,  Va.,  1807. 
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Levi  Lincoln,*  Maes.,  1811. 
John  Q.  Adama,*  Mass.,  1811. 
Sabriel  Duvall,  Mi,  1811. 
Joaeph  Story,  Mass..  1811. 
Smitii  Tiiompson,  N.  Y.,  1823. 
Robert  Trimble,  Kj.,  1823. 
John  MeLean,  0..  1829. 
Henry  Baldwin,  Pa.,  1830. 
James  M.  Wayne,  Qa,,  1835. 
Philip  Barbour,  Va.,  1836. 
John  MoKinlev,  Ala.,  1837. 
John  Catron,  tenn.,  1837. 
Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va..  1841. 
Samuel  Nolaon,  N.  Y.,  1845. 
Levi  Woodbury,  H.  H.,  1845. 
Robert  C.  Grier,  Va.,  1846. 
Benjamin  R.  Curtia,  Mass.,  1851. 
John  A.  Campbell,  Ala.,  1863. 
Nathan  Clifford,  Me.,  1858. 
Noah  Swayne,  0.,  1862. 
Samuel  Miller,  Iowa,  1862. 
Stephen  J.  Field,  Cal. 

*DeeUiicd  the  appointmeiit. 
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ClilCUITS. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Circuits  and  Circuit  Courts. 

1.  In  the  last  chapter  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
TJuited  States  Supreme  Court.  We  now  come  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Courta,  the  next  in  dignity, 
power,  and  juriedictioii.  Unlike  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  aa  stated,  is  always  held  in  'Washingtoii,  the 
Circuit  Courts  are  held  in  every  State,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  Congress  by  law  directs.  It  would  add 
some  interest  and  utility  to  our  work  if  they  were  in- 
serted here,  so  as  to  show  when  and  where  these  courts 
are  held.  But  we  omit  this,  because  they  are  so  often 
changed,  that  what  is  now  correct  might  not  remain  so 
after  another  session  of  Congress.  These  changes  are 
made  to  accommodate  the  people  in  the  State,  or  the 
judges  of  the  court.  As  now  arranged,  the  whole  of 
the  States  are  divided  into  nine  circuits,  eaeh  circuit 
comprising  several  States;  some  more  and  some  less, 
according  to  the  size  and  population  of  the  States  com- 
prised in  a  circuit.  Then  the  court  is  held  in  each 
State  in  the  circuit.  This  arrangement  is  made  in  order 
to  bring  these  courts  within  convenient  reach  of  all  the 
people  in  every  part  of  the  countiy. 

2.  The  Circuit  Courts  are  held  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  allot  the  circuits  among  them- 
selves, and  then  travel  each  through  his  own  circuit, 
until  he  has  visited  and  held  a  session  in  every  State 
which  lies  within  it,    A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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ia  the  presiding  and  supreme  magistrate  in  every  Cir- 
cuit Court,  but  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Circuit  is  held,  sits  with  the  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Associate  Justice. 
JURISDICTION. 

3.  These  Courts  have  both  original  and  appellaio 
jurisdiction.  Causes  may  he  appealed  from  the  District 
Courts  to  the  Circuit.  They  also  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  State  courts,  where  the  matter  in  dispute 
exceeds  the  sum  of  $500,  and  the  United  States  are 
plaintiffs ;  or  where  an  alien  is  aparty,  or  where  the  suit  ia 
between  citizens  of  different  States.  They  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  all  eases  of  crimes  against  tbe  laws 
of  the  United  States,  except  where  the  law  especially 
confers  the  power  on  other  courts.  It  extends  to  all 
cases  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

4.  There  is  also  a  certain  class  of  cases,  (too  tedious 
to  be  described  here  in  detail),  which  may  be  removed 
from  State  and  from  District  Courts,  into  these  courts, 
and  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  been  commenced  here. 

The  officers  of  Circuit  Courts  are,  first,  the  Judges; 
second,  the  District  Attorney  of  the  district  in  which 
the  court  is,  held;  third,  the  Marshal  of  the  district; 
and  fourth,  a  Clerk,  who  is  appointed  by  the  court. 

5.  It  may  bo  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful  to  know 
how  the  different  circuits  are  formed,  and  what  States 
lie  in  each.  They  have  been  from  time  to  time  in- 
creased in  number,  as  the  number  of  the  States  in- 
creased. In  some  cases  States  have  been  at  first  placed 
in  one  circuit,  and  afterwards  detached  and  placed  in 
another. 
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6.  By  the  Acts  of  1862  and  1863,  the  circuits  wero 
arranged  as  follows : — 

First  Circuit — ^Rhode  Island,  Massaehuaetta,  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  (by  Act  of  1820.) 

Second  Circuit — ^Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
(Act  of  1837.) 

Third  Circuit — New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Fourth  Circuit — Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Ijforth  Carolina. 

Fifth  Circuit — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Florida. 

Sixth  Circuit — Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee. 

Seventh  Circuit — Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Eighth  Circuit — Michigan  and  lUinois. 

!N"inth  Circuit — ^Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Minnesota. 

Tenth  Circuit — California  and  Oregon. 

But  in  1866  this  arrangement  of  the  circuits  was 
agaia  changed;  and  this  was  done,  we  suppose,  to 
make  the  circuita  approximate  nearer  to  the  number 
of  Associate  Justices,  as  reduced  from  nine  to  six  by 
the  same  act;  for,  it  was  then  enacted  that  hereafter 
there  should  be  no  more  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  appointed,  until  they  were  reduced 
(by  death  or  resignation),  to  six. 

7.  The  circuits  by  this  last  act  were  reduced  to  nine, 
and  were  arranged  as  follows : 

First  and  Second  Circuits  to  remain  as  before. 
The  Third  was  mafle  up  of  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
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The  Fourth,  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  "West  Virginia, 
Korth  Carolina  and  South  Carolina, 

The  Fifth,  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alahama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  Sixth,  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Seventh,  of  Indiana,  lUinoia  and  "Wisconsin. 

The  Eighth,  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Arkansas. 

The  N'inth,  of  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

"We  have  inserted  both  of  these  circuit  arrange- 
ments, because  one  new  State  (Nebraska),  has  been 
admitted  since  the  act  passed.  Others  will  soon  como 
in,  and  very  probably  the  old  number  of  circuits  and 
judges  will  be  restored. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
Judicial  Districts,  and  District  Courts. 

1.  "We  come  now  to  the  lowest  grade  of  United 
States  courts,  excepting  the  local  courts  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Territorial  Courts.  A  United 
States  District  Court  is  held  by  a  District  Judge  in 
every  district,  Kvery  State  constitutes  at  least  ouo 
district,  several  of  the  larger  States  are  divided  into 
two,  and  some  into  three.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  fifty-nine  Judicial  Districts,  and  consequently  the 
same  number  of  District  Judges,  District  Attorneys, 
District  Clerks  and  Marshals.  The  Judges,  Attorneys 
and  Marshals  are  all  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate ;  the  Clerks  by  the  respective  courts. 


2.  By  the  law  of  1789  every  District  Judge  was  re- 
quired to  bold,  four  sessions  a  year,  at  sucli  times  and 
in  such  places  as  Congi'ess  directed.  This  is  done  to 
this  day  in  a  great  majority  of  the  States ;  but  by  later 
laws,  in  some  of  the  districts  only  two  or  three  ses- 
sions a  year  are  required. 

JURISDICTION. 

3.  These  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
admiralty  and  maritime  causes.  These  relate  to  mar- 
itime contracts,  and  to  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  committed  on  the  sea  and  on  navigabla 
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lakea  and  rivers.  It  embraces  in  this  country  all  con- 
tracts respecting  vessels  and  navigation  ;  such  as  char- 
tering, repairing,  and  fittingthem  out,  seamen's  wages, 
&G.  They  have  in  some  cases  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Circuit  Courts,  in  cases  of  piracy,  and  exclu- 
sive cognizance  of  cases  where  seizures  are  made  for  a 
yiolatioii  of  the  revenue  laws,  or  laws  relating  to  im- 
posts aud  navigation;  and  causes  against  consuls  and 
vice  conBula  where  the  amount  claimed  does  not  exceed 
$100.  In  short,  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Circuit  Courts,  of  all  crimes  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  punishment  of  which  is  not 
capital.  The  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  all  causes  except 
civil  causes  of  Admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 
must  be  by  jury. 

4.  Appeals  are  taken  from  these  courts  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Courte.  The  judges  are  appointed  like  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour, 
and  receive  various  amounts  as  salary,  some  more  and 
some  less,  according  to  the  amount  of  services  to  be 
performed  in  their  respective  districts. 

5.  "When  vessels  are  captured  in  time  of  war,  either 
by  the  public  armed  vessels  or  by  private  armed  ships, 
the  fects  and  cirennastances  of  the  capture  must  be 
brought  before  a  United  States  Circuit  or  District 
Court  for  adjudication ;  when  the  vessel  and  cargo  are 
cither  condemned  as  a  prize,  or  restored  to  their 
owners.  "When  either  of  these  courts  adjudicate  such 
cases,  it  is  called  a  Prize  Court. 

6.  ]?or  the  same  reason  given  for  showing  the  com- 
position of  the  Judicial  Circuits  in  a  condensed  form. 
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i  will  liere  give  the  number  of  Judicial  Bistrictg  in 
each  State  as  they  now  exist,  and  the  total  nuraher  in 


all  the  States.     Thej  a 
Alabama,  3. 
Arkansas,  2. 
California,  2. 
Connecticut,  1, 
Delaware,  1. 
Florida,  2. 
Georgia,  2. 
Illinois,  2. 
Indiana,  1. 
Iowa,  1. 
Kansas,  1. 
Kentucky,  1. 
Louisiana,  2. 
Maine,  1. 
Maryland,  1. 
Maaaaehu  setts,  1. 
Michigan,  2. 
Minnesota,  1. 
District  of  Columbia,  1. 
Total, 


3  follows  :— 
Mississippi,  2. 
Missouri,  2. 
Jifevada,  1. 
lifew  Hampshire,  1. 
New  Jersey,  1. 
New  York,  3. 
North  Carolina,  3. 
Nebraska,  1. 
Ohio,  2. 
Oregon,  1. 
Pennsylvania,  2. 
Rhode  Island,  1. 
South  Carolina,  2. 
Tennessee,  3. 
Texas,  2. 
Vermont,  1. 
Virginia,  1. 
"West  Virginia,  1. 
"Wisconsin,  1. 
59. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 
Court  of  Claims. 

1.  This  court  was  established  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1855.  A  brief  extract  from  the  law  itself,  will  best 
explain  the  object  of  its  creation,  its  jurisdiction, 
powers  and  duties.  The  law  reads  thus :  "  A  court 
shall  be  established  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Claims, 
to  consist  of  three  judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  and  to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior ;  and  the  said  court  shall  hear  and  de- 
termine all  claims  founded  upon  any  law  of  Congress, 
or  upon  any  regulation  of  an  Executive  department, 
or  upon  any  contract  express  or  implied,  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States ;  which  may  be  sug- 
gested to  it  by  a  petition  filed  therein ;  and  also  all 
claims  which  may  be  refen-ed  to  said  court  by  either 
house  of  Congress." 

2.  On  the  third  of  March,  1863,  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  was  enlarged,  and  two  additional  judges  ap- 
pointed, (making  five,)  from  the  whole  number  of 
which  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  one  a 
Chief  Justice  for  said  court. 

3.  The  mode  of  commencing  proceeding  before  this 
tribunal  is  by  petition ;  in  which  the  claimant  must 
fully  set  forth  his  claim,  how  it  arose,  its  amount,  and 
the  parties  interested  therein.  After  the  case  has  been 
heard  and  determined,  the  court  reports  to  Congress 
what  its  decision  is,  and  if  favorable  to  the  claimant,  a 
bill  is  passed  for  his  relief. 
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4.  It  holds  one  session  a  year,  in  "Wasluiigton,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  continu- 
ing as  long  as  business  before  it  requires.  It  not  only 
tries  claims  against  the  government,  but  by  its  enlarged 
jurisdiction,  conferred  in  1863,  it  also  tries  counter 
claims,  and  set-offs,  which  the  United  States  may  have 
against  the  claimant.  Appeals  are  taken  from  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds  $3,000. 

6.  Before  the  establishment  of  this  court,  the  only 
remedy  persons  having  claims  upon  the  government 
had,  was  hy  petitioning  to  Congress  for  relief ;  which 
experience  proved  to  be  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive 
mode  of  obtaining  their  dues.  The  petition  now  goes 
to  this  court,  where  it  is  heard  and  adjudicated  in  the 
same  form,  and  by  the  same  rules  of  procednre  whtcb 
are  observed  in  other  courts ;  for  Congress  has  confer- 
red upon  it  all  the  powers  commonly  possessed  by 
other  courts  of  law.     It  also  has  a  seal. 

6.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  the  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  government,  and  has  relieved  Congress  of 
a  great  amount  of  labor,  which  was  urgently  pressed 
upon  it  at  every  session. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  five  judges,  it  has  a  Solicitor, 
an  Assistant  Solicitor,  and  a  Deputy  Solicitor,  all  ot 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate ;  and 
are  officers  of  the  court,  whose  duty  it  is  faithfully  to 
defend  the  United  States  in  all  matters  and  claims  be- 
fore this  court. 

The  Judges  receive  ^4,000  per  annum  salary.     The 
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Solicitor  and  Aseietant  Solicitor  receive  $3,500  each, 
and  tlie  Deputy  Solicitor  $2,500  per  annum. 

A  bailiftj  a  clerk,  a  crier  and  messenger,  all  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  court,  make  up  the  remaining 
officials. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  proceed- 
ings in  this  tribunal,  it  may  be  stated  that  claimants 
Btand  in  relation  of  plaintiffs,  and  the  government  in 
that  of  defendant. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
District  Attorneys. 


1.  In  tlie  twelfth  chapter  we  spoke  of  the  appoint- 
ment, position  and  duties  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  originally  intended  to  place  our 
remarks  upon  the  District  Attorneys,  next  in  order; 
but  sulaaeciuejitly  changed  this  plan,  and  determined  to 
place  them  immediately  after  those  upon  the  courts ; 
for  next  to  the  judges,  they — the  District  Attorneys — 
are  the  Mgest  ofiieers  in  both  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts,  By  reading  this  and  the  twelfth  chapter  con- 
secutively, a  bettor  understanding  of  both  these  classes 
of  officials  may  be  gained,  and  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  judicial  machinery  of  the  government. 

2.  In  another  place  we  have  spoken  of  the  division 
of  the  United  States  (see  political  divisions),  into  Judi- 
cial Districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  held  a  District 
Court,  and  a  District  Attorney  is  appointed  for  each 
court,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Attorney  General 
is  appointed.  He  bears  the  same  official  relation  to 
these  courts,  and  has  similar  duties  to  perform  in 
them,  that  the  Attorney  General  has  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  his  duty  "  to  prosecute  in 
such  district  all  delinquents  for  crimes  and.  offen- 
ces cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  civil  actions  in  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  concerned."  They  are  his  clients,  and  he 
must  enforce  their  rights,  and  defend  them,  in  the  same 
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■  that  any  attorney  protects  and  defends  hie 
client  in  any  of  the  State  courta.  In  case  of  necessity, 
he  may  appoint  a  substitute  to  act  in  his  place.  All 
fees  over  and  above  what  he  is  allowed  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  services,  he  must  report  and  pay  into  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

3.  He  must  defend  collectors  of  the  customa  and 
other  revenue  officers  in  his  district,  when  suits  are 
brought  against  them  in  their  official  capacity,  and 
must  report  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  the  num- 
ber of  suits  determined  and  pending  in  his  district. 
And  when  prize  cases  have  been  determined,  or  are 
pending  in  the  District  Court  of  hia  diatrict,  he  must 
report  the  state  and  condition  of  each  case  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

District  Attorneys  are  appointed  for  four  yeara, 
but  may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
Their  compensation  dependa  on  the  amount  of  business 
to  be  done  in  their  respective  districts.  When  impor- 
tant ports  of  entry,  such  as  New  York  orBoaton,  lie  in 
.their  districts,  their  duties  are  very  nuraerousjand  they 
receive  a  corresponding  compensation. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
United  States  Marshals. 

1.  UlTlTKD  States  Marshals,  commonly  called  simply 
Marshals,  are  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  United 
States  courts.  Their  duties  and  respoDsibilities  are 
very  similar,  and  nearly  identical  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  sherifis  in  the  courts  of  the  several 
States.  They  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  They  appoint  their 
own  deputies,  and  their  compensation  consists  of  fees 
instead  of  a  salary;  and  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  business  they  have  to  transact.  There  is  a 
Marshal  iu  every  Judicial  District  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  fifty-uine  of  these  districts  in  all,  as 
stated  in  another  place.  Every  State  forms  at  least 
one  district,  while  the  larger  States  arc  divided  into 
two  or  three. 

2,  A  District  Court  is  held  in  every  district;  and  it 
is  the  Marshal's  duty  to  attend  the  sittings  of  these 
courts,  and  also  those  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts, 
when  they  happen  to  sit  in  his  district.  The  Marshal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  must  also  attend  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  execute  its  precepts. 
"We  have  said  that  they  are  the  ministerial  officers  of 
the  United  Stat^  courts;  for  it  is  their  duty  to  serve 
all  writs  and  precepts  emanating  from  them,  whether 
of  a  civil  or  criminal  character;  and  to  execute  the 
judgments  and  decrees  of  these  tribunals;  and  for  this 
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purpose  they  arc  authorized  by  law,  (if  neceaaary),  to 
command  such  aasiatance  as  they  may  need  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties.  Before  they  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  they  must  be  bound  to  the  United 
States  for  the  faithful  performance  of  them,  and  must 
solemnly  swear  to  do  them,  without  malice  or  partiality ; 
and  that  they  will  take  only  lawful  fees.  They  are 
also  held  answerable  for  the  delivery  to  their  sueeea- 
Bora  of  all  prisoners  who  may  be  in  their  custody  at  the 
time  of  their  removal,  or  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  office. 

S.  They  also  have  the  custody  of  all  vessels  and  goods 
seized  by  any  officer  of  the  revenue.  It  ia  their  duty 
also  to  summons,  and  to  pay  jurors  and  witnesses  in 
behalf  of  any  prisoner  to  be  tried  for  a  capital  offence, 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  the  remarks 
made  under  the  head  "Census,"  we  stated  that  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Marshals  to  superintend  and 
direct  the  enumeration  of  the  people;  and  to  collect 
such  statistical  facts  as  the  law  requires.  This  they  do 
through  deputies,  whom  they  appoint  for  that  special 
purpose. 

The  United  States  Marshal  is  also  required,  on  the 
first  day  of  January  and  July  of  each  year,  to  make  a 
return  of  all  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  office  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  if  they  amount  to 
more  than  $6,000  per  year,  he  must  pay  the  surplus 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
Grand  Jury. 

1.  Et  turning  to  the  fifth  article  of  tlie  amendmcnta 
to  the  Constitution,  you  will  find  these  words:  "Ko 
person  shall  ho  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other- 
wise infemous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a  Grand  Jury ;  except  in  eases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
eervice,  in  time  of  war  or  public  clanger."  This  con- 
stitutional provision  maljes  a  Grand  Jnry  a  very 
important  agent  or  instrumentality  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  also  a  safegaurd  of  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  people.  It  secures  every  person  from  the  ex- 
pense and  disgrace  of  a  trial  for  infamous  crimes,  unless 
a  Grand  Jury  of  his  countrymen  shall  find  upon  inquiry 
and  investigation,  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  person  so  charged  has  committed  the 
alleged  ofiencc. 

2.  This  provision  not  only  protects  those  who  are 
charged  with  these  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  but  those  also  who  may  be  charged  with 
such  offences  against  the  laws  of  any  State;  for  no 
State  can  arrest  and  try  any  person  for  a  capital  or  in- 
famous crime  without  these  preliminary  proceedings 
of  a  Grand  Jury ;  and  should  it  do  so,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  would  set  its  laws  aside,  as  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Here  we  see 
that  the  government  is  just   as  careful  to  protect   its 
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citizens  from  injustice  by  hasty  judicial  proceedings, 
as  it  is  to  punish  them  after  s,  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

3.  A  Grand  Jury,  when  called  to  take  eognizanea 
of  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
indictments  against  those  who  are  charged  with  thera, 
is  summoned  by  a  judge  of  a  United  States  court  in 
the  circuit  or  district  where  the  alleged  crime  has 
been  perpetrated ;  and  it  must  take  notice  of  all  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
brought  to  its  knowledge,  within  the  circuit  or  district 
in  which  it  sits.  Hence,  if  ordered  by  a  Circuit 
Judge,  its  powers  extend  over  all  those  States  which 
lie  in  that  circuit.  But  when  ordered  by  a  District 
Judge,  its  powers  extend  only  to  that  district  in  which 
it  sits,  and  a  district  never  embraces  more  than  one 
State,  and  in  many  cases  a  State  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  districts. 

4.  This  shows  ua  how  much  more  extensive  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Grand  Jury,  when  acting  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  than  when  acting  under  State 
laws.  In  the  former  it  extends  generally  ail  over  a 
State,  and  sometimes  over  several  States.  But  in  the 
latter  it  is  confined  to  the  county  in  which  it  sits. 

GRAND    AND    PETIT   JURIES. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  our  young  readers, 
to  explain  here  the  difference  between  a  Grand  and  a 
Petit  Jury,  as  they  are  commonly  denominated.  First, 
a  Grand  Jury  never  acts  but  in  criminal  eases.  A 
Petit  Jury  acts  in  both  criminal  and  civil  cases.  The 
finding  or  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  Grand  Jury  is 
called  a  presentment,  or  an  indictment.  The  finding 
of  a  Petit  Jury  is  called  its  verdict. 
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5.  Second,  a  Grand  Jury  sita  aioue  (not  in  tVto  pre- 
sence of  the  court),  and  deliberates  upon  euch  matters 
of  a  criminal  character  aa  it  possesses  knowledge  of,  or 
which  may  be  brought  to  its  notice  by  the  court  or  by 
other  persona ;  and  when  it  finds  that  great  evils  exist, 
and  wrongs  have  been  perpetrated,  it  presents  them  to 
the  court,  and  calls  the  attention  of  the  law  officers  to 
them  ;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  recommendation  that 
judicial  proceedings  should  be  commenced  to  abate  the 
evil,  or  to  punish  tho  wrong  doer.  This  is  called  a  pre- 
Bcutment  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

And  when  they  find,  upon  such  evidence  aa  they 
have,  that  a  great  crime  has  been  perpetrated,  or  that 
they  have  good  reason  so  to  believe,  and  that  it  has 
been  perpetrated  by  some  person  specified,  they  report 
their  finding  or  conclusion  to  the  Court.  This  is 
called  an  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  after  which 
the  person  so  charged  is  arrested,  if  at  large,  and  can 
be  found,  and  is  either  imprisoned  or  hold  to  bail  for 
his  appearance  at  court  to  stand  trial. 

6.  A  Grand  Jury  never  tries  a  case.  It  only  says  to 
the  court  by  its  presentment  or  indictment,  that  tho 
ease  presented,  or  the  person  indicted,  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  court,  and  tried  for  the  allegad 
wrong  or  crime. 

A  Petit  Jury  sits  with  the  court,  hears  the  pleadings 
and  arguments  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  hstena  to  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  ;  and  then  hoars  the  charge  of 
the  judge,  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  case;  after 
which  they  withdraw  and  deliberate  alone  upon  the 
case,  and  if  they  agree  in  a  ci'iminal  case,  their  verdict 
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is  "  Gwilty,"  or  "  Not  Guilty ;  "  if  in  a  civil  suit,  they 
say  how  much  one  party  is  indehted  (if  any),  to  the 
other. 

7.  The  object  aimed  at  in  that  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  etanda  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  is  to 
protect  persons  from  false  charges  of  ciime,  and  haaty 
adjudication  of  such  charges;  for  it  substantially 
amounts  to  a  declaration  that  no  person  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  a  capital  or  infamous  crime,  unless  one  jury, 
before  trial,  shall,  upon  information  and  belief,  charge 
him  with  the  offence;  and  another,  after  trial,  shall 
find  him  guilty  of  the  alleged  crime. 

Tho  above  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  Grand  and 
Petit  Juries,  acting  under  State,  as  thoso  which  act 
under  the  United  States  laws. 
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CHAPTEU  XXII. 
Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction. 

In  ancient  times — and  long  before  this  government 
existed — civilized  and  eommerciai  nations  liad  codes  or 
laws  which  related  especially  to  transactiona  upon  the 
sea.  Those  respecting  ships  of  war  and  warlilce  ope- 
rations at  sea,  were  called  the  laws  of  Admiralty ; 
those  respecting  vessels  engaged  in  commercial  affaira 
were  called  Maritime  laws ;  and  the  courts  empowered 
with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  try  causes,  or  to  take 
any  judicial  proceedings  in  those  cases,  were  styled 
Courts  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction. 
These  laws,  in  many  respects,  differed  so  materially 
from  the  laws  relating  to  affairs  on  land,  that  the  au- 
thority and  power  to  take  proceedings  in,  and  adjudi- 
cate upon  them,  was  conferred  upon  a  particular  class 
of  courts.  Hence  we  see  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
aueh  tribunals. 

In  this  eountry,'the  United  States  District  Courts 
have  been  designated  by  the  laws  as  the  courts  which 
shall  have  original  and  exclusive  authority  to  adjudi- 
cate this  class  of  causes ;  yet  an  appeal  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Circuit  Courts  may  be  taken. 

KIND   01   OASES. 

The  word  Maritime  designates  that  which  relates  to 
the  sea.  Yet,  in  the  United  States,  cases  which  come 
within  Admiralty  and  Maritime  jurisdiction,  are  not 
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restricted  to  the  sea,  or  to  transactions  relating  to  busi- 
ness or  crimes  done  on  it,  but  are  made  to  embrace 
those  which  occur  on  navigable  lakes  and  rivora,  and 
include  seizures  made  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
impost,  navigation  or  trade,  suits  for  the  recovery  of 
seamen's  wages,  contracts  for  building,  repairing  or 
fitting  out  vessels,  and,  briefly,  all  contracts  where  the 
subjeet-mattei"  relates  to  the  navigation  of  the  sea. 
The  District  Courts  have  Admiralty  and  Maritime 
jurisdiction  in  all  these  eases,  without  regard  to  the 
amouQt  cltdmecl,  and  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil 
suits. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  the  workings  of  our 
judicial  system,  as  it  applies  to  business  done,  and 
crimes  committed  upon  the  high  seas. 
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CHAPTEK  XXni. 
Congressmen. 

1.  Congressman,  in  the  most  comprehensive  Beneo 
in  which  the  term  may  be  used,  means  any  member 
jn  either  branch  of  Congress.  But  there  is  a  more 
restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  used, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  generally  understood;  that  is,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  lower  of 
the  two  Houses.  These  are  elected  by  the  people,  iu 
each  State,  and  in  the  Congressional  districts  of  that 
State;  and  they  are  the  only  persons  either  in  the 
Legislative,  Executive,  or  Judiciary  branches  of  the 
government,  for  whom  the  people  vote  directly.  They 
are  elected  by  single  districts,  that  is,  but  one  member 
is  chosen  in  one  district.  They  are  elected  for  two 
years,  that  is,  during  the  term  of  a  Congress,  which  lasts 
two  years,  and  always  holds  two  sessions.  The 
President  may  call  an  extra  session,  if  in  his  judgment' 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  are  such  as  to  reqnire  its 
action  before  the  time  of  the  regular  meeting.  This 
has  been  done  on  several  occasions. 

2.  The  Constitution  prescribes  the  qualifications  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (which  see). 
They  are  also  stated  in  Chapter  III,  where  much  other 
matter  relating  to  this  subject  may  be  found.  The 
Constitution  is  silent  as  to  the  number  of  members  of 
which  the  House  shall  be  composed,  excepting  that  it 
specifies  how  many  each  State  should  have,  until  the 
first  enumeration  of  the  people  in  1790 ;  and  since  then 
Congress  has  from  time  to  time  fixed  the  number, 
which  is  now  241 — to  which  must  be  added  one  for 
Kevada,  and  one  for  Nebraska,  which  States  were  ad- 
mitted since  the  last  apportionment. 
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CIIABTER  XXrV. 
Congre^ional  Districts. 

Whenevbe  the  population  of  a  State  is  eo  small  that 
It  is  entitled  to  only  one  Representative  in  Congress, 
the  whole  State  forms  hut  one  Congreesional  district; 
but  whenever  it  ia  entitled  to  two  or  more,  then  it  is 
divided  by  its  Legislature  into  as  many  districts  as  its 
population  entitles  it  to  return  members ;  so  that 
every  member  of  Congress  ia  chosen  by  single  districts. 
The  act  thus  districting  the  States  was  passed  in  1862. 
In  large  cities,  certain  sections  or  wards  are  constitu- 
ted a  Congressional  district.  In  the  country,  a  county 
or  several  counties  are  formed  into  a  district ;  but  in 
all  cases  a  district  must  consist  of  contiguous  territory, 
not  scattered,  apiece  here  and  a  piece  there,  in  different 
parte  of  the  State  or  country. 

These  districts  must  be  re-arranged  every  ten  years, 
and  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  census  is  taken  (which 
is  every  ten  years),  and  the  population  known  and  pub- 
lished. The  reason  for  this  re-arrangement  becoraea 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion is  constantly  changing.  In  some  States  and  coun- 
ties it  is  rapidly  increasing ;  in  others  increasing  very 
slowly,  or  not  at  all,  or  indeed  may  be  decreasing.  In 
new  Western  States  it  has  increased  uniformly  so  rap- 
idly that  at  the  end  of  every  decade  they  have  been 
entitled  to  an  increase  of  Representatives  ;  while  some 
of  the  older  States,  not  increasing  so  fast,  have  actually 
lost,  so  that  what  we  state  as  the  number  of  Represen- 
tatives of  each  State  now,  may  not  be  exactly  correct 
after  the  next  census.  Hence  we  see  that  Congres- 
eional  Districts  are  not  permanent  political  divisions, 
but  are  liable  to  frequent  changes.  H  they  were  per- 
manent, they  would  probably  be  laid  down  in  our  com- 
mon maps,  as  counties  sometimes  are.  They  are  now 
generally  designated  by  the  oi'diual  numbers,  as  Ist,  2d, 
3rd,  4th,  &c.,  Congressional  districts  of  auch  a  State. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

1.  The  name  of  the  Hret  mentiouod  officer  indicates 
the  nature  of  his  duties,  lie  of  course  must  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  which  he  is 
Clerk.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, Congress  requires  him  to  give  bonds  in  the  snm  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  that  he  will  faithfully  apply 
and  disburse  the  contingent  funds  of  the  House,  which 
may  eorae  into  his  hands.  He,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  is  authorized  to  advertise  for  proposals  for 
supplying  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepreaentatives 
with  stationery  and  printing. 

2.  He  must  lay  before  Congress  the  names  and  com- 
pensation of  all  clerks  and  messengers  emploj'ed  in 
his  office,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditure 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  together  with 
a  statement  of  all  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
daring  the  last  session,  and  all  new  officers  created  by 
it,  and  their  salaries. 

3.  He  is  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  House,  holds 
his  office  two  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  a 
year.  He  has  the  use  of  the  Congressional  Library, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  franking  privilege. 

SECRETARY  OE   THE  SENATE. 

The  duties,  compensation,  mode  of  election,  powers 
and  privileges  of  this  officer,  are  so  much  like  those  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  that  to  describe  them  would 
be  little  more  than  to  reiterate  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  presiding  officer  thereof.  He  is  chosen  by  the 
members  of  that  body,  and  is  selected  for  this  impor- 
tant position  in  view  of  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
law  and  usages.  He  ia  elected  for  the  full  term  of  the 
Congress  which  chooses  him.  His  compensation,  by  an 
act  of  1856,  was  fixed  at  double  the  amount  received  by 
other  members  of  the  House  ;  for  his  duties  arc  much 
more  arduous  than  those  of  an  ordinary  member. 

2.  The  law  provides  that  in  ease  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation, impeachment,  or  any  other  disability  of  both  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  lew,.,  must  then  act  as  President;  but  in  case 
there  happens  to  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  then 
the  Speaker  becomes  acting  President. 

3.  The  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  very  respectable  and 
honorable  position.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
all  the  Speakers  of  the  House,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  government,  down  to  1869. 

Tredorick  A.  Muhlenburgh,  Penn.,  1T89  to  1791 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  Conn.,  1791  "  1793 
Frederick  A.  Muhlenburgh,  Penn.,  1793  "  1797 

Jonathan  Dayton,  N.  J.,  1797  "  1798 

Theodore  Sedgwick,  Mass.,  1798  "  1801 

Nathaniel  Macon,  N.C.,  1801  "  1807 

Joseph  B.  Varnam,  Mass.,  1807  "  1811 
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Honry  Clay,  Ky., 

1811  to  1814 

Langdon  Clioeves,  S.  0., 

1814 

1815 

Henry  Clay,  Ey., 
John  V.  Taylor,  H.  T., 

1815 

1820 

1820 

1821 

Philip  R.  Barbour,  Va., 

1821 

'  1823 

Henry  Ciay  Ky., 

John  W.  Taylor,  S.  Y., 

1823 

1825 

1826 

1827 

Andrew  Stephenson,  Va., 
John  Bell,  Tenn., 

1827 

'  1835 

1835 

'  1837 

James  K.  Polk,  Tenn., 

1837 

1839 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Va., 

1839 

1841 

John  "White,  Ky., 

1841 

1843 

John  "W.  Jones,  Va., 

1843 

1845 

John  W.  Davis,  Ind., 

1845 

1847 

Robert  0.  Winthrop,  Mass., 

1847 

1849 

Howell  Cobb,  Ga., 

1849 

'  1851 

Lynn  Boyd,  Ky., 

1861 

'  1866 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Mass., 

1856 

1858 

James  L.  Orr,  S.  C, 

1858 

'  1869 

"William  Pennington,  K  J., 

1860 

'  1861 

Galusha  A.  Grow,  Penn., 

1861 

'  1863 

Schuyler  Colfax,  Ind., 

1864 

'  1869 
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CHAPTER    XXVir, 
Acts  of  Congress. 

1.  In  a  comprehenaive  seiiBe,  an  act  of  Congresa  is 
any  act  done  by  it,  whether  it  is  making  a  law,  the 
passage  of  a  rcaolution,  or  any  proceedings  taken  by  it. 
But  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and  what  is  usually 
meant  by  "an  act  of  Congress,"  is  a  bill  (as  aproposed 
law,  when  laid  before  any  Legislative  body  is  called), 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  into  a  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  and  prescribed  rules  always  adhered 
to  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  afterwards  signed  by 
the  President,  or  passed  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses,  when  the  President  refuses  to  sign  it. 

2.  Hence  every  law  of  the  United  States  is  an  act  of 
Congress,  properly  introduced,  examined,  and  gener- 
ally debated,  altered  and  amended  if  thought  best,  and 
then  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  after  which  it  is  sent 
to  the  other  House,  where  it  goes  through  the  same 
form,  and,  if  approved  hy  both  Houses,  it  is  then  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature,  and,  when  sign  ed  by 
him,  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  "an  act  of  Congress." 
These  laws  are  then  published  in  some  of  the  newspa- 
pers in  every  State  and  Territory,  also  in  pamphlet  and 
book  form,  and  distributed  to  every  State  and  Territory, 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to  all  the  principal 
officers  of  government  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the 
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people  may  know  what  the  laws  are  by  which  they  ara 
to  be  governed. 

3.  Every  law  passed  by  CoDgresa  is  preceded  by 
these  words :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assembled."  This  is  called  the  enacting 
clause. 

A  resolution,  when  passed  by  Congress,  although  in 
some  instances  of  the  same  force  aa  law,  is  an  act  of 
Congress  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  acts 
by  which  laws  are  enacted,  for  these  must  all  be  done 
according  to  established  parliamentary  usages  and 
forms,  such  as  laying  it  (the  proposed  law)  before  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  a  bill,  printing  it,  referring  it  to 
an  appropriate  committee,  to  be  afterwards  reported 
by  that  committee,  the  placing  it  in  its  order  upon  the 
records  of  the  House,  and  the  calling  it  up  in  its  regu- 
lar order,  to  be  debated  and  voted  upon. 

4.  But  resolutions  are  offered  in  writing,  and  often 
passed  on  the  spot,  though  they  are  sometimes  laid 
over  and  referred  to  a  committee,  then  called  up  at 
the  proper  time,  and  debated,  passed  or  rejected. 

Some  of  the  most  important  work  of  Congress  is 
done,  however,  by  means  of  resolutions;  for  instance, 
its  proceeding  relative  to  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  done  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  through 
both  Houses,  Many  other  matters  upon  which  Con- 
gress acts,  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  Its 
requirements  of  the  President,  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments, and  other  officera  of  the  government,  are  made 
by  resolutions,  and  have  the  binding  force  of  law;  for 
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a  disregard  of  these  requirements  or  instructions,  when 
made  or  given  to  any  of  these  officers,  would  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  a  violation  of  law,  and  would 
render  the  official  liable  to  censure,  or  perhaps  to  im- 
peachment, or  removal  from  office. 

5.  Other  resolutions  are  merely  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  or  opinionsof  Congress,  such  as  the  thanks  it 
frequently  votes  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  for 
brave  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  in  perilous  situations.  Such  a  recognition  of  the 
merits  and  good  conduct  of  any  man  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, is    considered  highly  honorable   to   him  who 


Some  resolutions  are  concurrent — that  is,  both  Hou- 
ses of  Congress  must  concur  in  or  pass  the  same  before 
they  have  any  power  or  validity.  The  Constitution 
prohibits  either  House  of  Congress  from  adjourning 
for  more  than  three  days  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  Plouse,  A  final  adjournment,  or  any  other, 
for  more  than  three  days,  would  require  the  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

6.  Other  resolutions  may  pass  in  only  one  House, 
but  are  equally  binding  upon  the  members  and  officers 
of  that  House  which  passes  them ;  but  they  do  not  bind 
the  officers  of  the  other  House:  such,  for  example,  as 
relate  to  adjournments  for  not  more  than  three  days; 
to  the  order  of  "business  in  that  House;  directions  to 
the  officers  and  employes  of  that  body,  &c.,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni. 
Katio  of  Representation, 

1.  Thk  ratio  of  reprcaentation  simply  meana  the 
ratio  between  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  whole  number  of  their  Represcntativea 
in  Congress;  and  this  of  eouree  includes  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  people  of  any  individual  State,  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives it  is  entitled  to;  both  being  eatiraated 
npon  the  same  basis,  and  determined  by  the  same  rule. 

2,  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  our  government 
is,  that  it  is  a  popular  government.  Its  power  is  vested 
in  the  people.  They  elect  their  rulem,  who  are  the 
servants  of  the  people,  and  these  rulers  are  expected  to 
carry  out  the  people's  wishes.  Upon  such  a  system, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  to  distribute  this 
power  equally  among  all  the  people,  and  after  having 
fixed  upon  the  ratio  between  the  whole  population 
and  the  whole  number  of  Representatives ;  or,  in  other 
words,  after  having  determined  how  many  members 
shall  compose  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  the  next 
step  is  to  apportion  these  members  among  all  the 
States  in  the  ratio  of  their  population.  If  one  State 
has  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  another  has, 
it  will  be  entitled  to  twice  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  If  one  has  ten  times  the  inhabi- 
tants that  another  has,  it  will  be  entitled  to  ten  times 
the  number  of  Representatives,  and  so  on ;  with  this  one 
exception,  which  is,  that  by  a  provision  in  the  Consti- 
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tution,  every  State,  without  regard  to  its  population, 
is  entitled  to  one  Representative  in  the  lower  House. 

3.  The  adjuatment  of  this  matter  is  all  provided  for 
ill  the  Constitution,  that  is,  in  its  general  features; 
but  it  devolves  upon  Congress  in  every  tenth  year  to 
re-adjust  and  re-apportion  the  Representativea  among 
the  several  States,  according  to  the  population  of  each 
State  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  which  is  taken 
every  tenth  year;  and  when  the  apportionment  ia 
once  made,  it  remains  the  same  for  the  next  ten  years, 
when  the  census  is  taken  again,  and  anew  apportion- 
ment ia  made. 

4.  Up  to  the  present  time  (1869,)  this  has  been  done 
nine  times.  It  was  done  the  first  time  by  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  Constitution.  That  apportion- 
ment is  found  in  the  Constitution,  and  is  as  foUoww : 


To  ITew  Hampshire, 

3 

Pennsylvania, 

8 

Masaachusetts, 

8 

Delaware, 

1 

Ehode  Island, 

1 

Maryland, 

6 

Connecticut, 

6 

Virginia, 

10 

Sew  York, 

6 

Worth  Carolina, 

5 

New  Jersey, 

4 

Sonth  Carolina, 

5 

Georgia,        3. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  Congress  con- 
sisted of  but  65  members. 

The  Constitution  also  provided  that  the  Representa^ 
tivcs  should  not  exceed  one  to  every  30,000  people. 
The  next  year  after  the  government  went  into  opera- 
tion, (1790),  the  first  census  was  taken,  and  as  soon  as 
the  resaltwas  known,  a  new  apportionment  was  made. 
This  was  done  in  1792,  and  was  made  upon  the  ratio 
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of  oiioTlepresentatiYe  to  every  33,000  of  reprcsontative* 
population. 

5.  In  1800,  the  second  census  was  taken  ;  and  when 
Coiigreaa  made  the  apportioiiaient,  which  was  done  in 
1803,  it  did  not  change  the  ratio,  but  left  it  at  one 
Representative  to  eveiy  33,000  of  the  representative 
population. 

In  1810,  the  third  census  was  fcakea,  and  in  1811  the 
ratio  waa  fixed  at  one  Representative  for  every  35,000 
of  the  population. 

In  1820,  the  fourth  census  was  taken,  and  in  1822 
Congress  fixed  the  ratio  at  one  Representative  for 
every  40,000  of  the  population. 

In  1830,  the  fifth  census  was  taken,  and  in  1832  the 
ratio  was  fixed  at  one  Representative  to  every  47,000 
of  the  population. 

In  1840,  the  sixth  census  was  taken,  and  in  1842 
Congress  again  declared  that  the  ratio  should  be  ono 
Representative  to  every  70,000  of  the  population. 

6.  In  1850,  the  seventh  census  was  taken,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  law  passed  this  year,  the  number 
of  members  was  for  the  first  time  limited ;  the  limit 
being  233  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  or- 
dered to  take  the  census  returns,  and  divide  the  whole 
representative  population  by  the  number  233,  and  to 
make  the  quotient  the  ratio  between  the  Representa- 
tives and  the  people. 

7.  We  have  never  seen  the  result  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate,  but,  taking  the  population  of  1850  and  di- 

*  The  Rapresentative  population  includes  all  free  piiraons,  wBite  or 
black;  to  whieh  (according  to  tlie  pcovisiona  of  tlic  Conatitution), 
three-flfthg  of  all  the  alavea  were  to  be  added.  But  this  proviso,  now 
that  slavery  la  abolished,  haa  becoms  a  nullity. 
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Tiding  it  by  233,  would  produce  a  quotient  of  nearly 
94,000;  and  this  we  take  as  the  ratio,  after  the  time 
when  it  was  done,  in  1852;  that  ie,  one  Representative 
to  every  94,000  of  the  population. 

8.  In  1860,  tlie  eighth  and  last  census  was  taken, 
and  by  the  foregoing  rule  one  Representative  was  al- 
lowed for  every  127,000  of  the  population. 

In  1850  Congress  adopted  the  principle  of  perma- 
nently fixing  the  number  of  members  of  Congress,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  doing  it  as  heretofore,  every  ten 
years.  An  act  was  passed  limiting  it  to  233;  but  not- 
withstanding this  limitation,  it  was  provided  that  if  any 
new  State  came  in,  it  should  have  its  member,  which 
would  add  to  the  number.  But  this  increase  was  to 
continue  no  longer  than  until  the  next  apportionment, 
when  the  number  was  to  fall  back  again  to  the  old 
figure. 

But  in  1862  this  law  was  modified  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  number  of  members  to  consist  of  241  after  the 
8d  of  March,  1863,  because  it  was  found  that  by  this 
number  a  closer  approximation  to  an  equality  between 
the  States,  on  the  basis  of  their  population,  could  be 
attained  than  by  the  number  233.  And  here  it  stands 
now,  at  241,  with  its  nnmbei-s  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  as  follows : 

Alabama,  6    Mississippi,  5 

Arkansas,  3    Missouri,  9 

California,  3    New  Hampshire,  3 

Connecticut,  4    New  Jersey,  5 

Delaware,  1     New  York,  31 

Florida,  1     North  Carolina,  T 

Georgia^  7    Oino,  19 
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Illinois, 

14 

Oregon, 

1 

iDdiaiia, 

11 

24 

Iowa, 

6 

Rhode  Island, 

2 

Eaiiaaa, 

1 

South  Carolina, 

4 

Keiituciiy, 

9 

Tennessee, 

8 

LouisiaDa, 

5 

Texas, 

4 

Maine, 

5 

Vermont, 

3 

Maryland, 

5 

Yirgiiiia, 

8 

Massachusetts, 

10 

West  Virginia, 

3 

Michigan, 

6 

■Wiaeonsin, 

6 

Minnesota, 

■     2 

9.  iN'evada  and  Nebraska  have  been  admitted  aa 
States  since  this  apportionment,  with  one  member 
each,  so  that  the  House  at  present  consists  of  243 
membere ;  and  if  other  new  States  should  come  in  be- 
fore 1870,  they  also  will  each  bring  in  one  member. 
But  after  1870,  according  to  the  present  law,  the  num- 
ber will  be  brought  back  again  to  241.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  alter 
all  this,  and  to  enact  that  Oongreaa  shall  consist  of  any 
other  number  of  members,  although  it  is  not  probable 
that  this  will  be  done  soon. 

10.  "We  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  all  the  fore- 
going statements,  not  so  much  to  show  how  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  is  now  organized,  as  to  show  the 
general  plan  upon  which  it  is  constituted,  and  to  show 
how  the  several  States  are  constantly  changing  tho 
number  of  their  Representatives,  and  consequently 
their  relative  power  and  influence  in  Congress.  This 
can  be  readily  understood  by  remembering  the  fact 
that  new  States  come  into  the  Union  every  few  years, 
and  that  the  population  increases  much  more  rapidly 
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ill  the  "Western  States  than  in  the  Eastern,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  West  is  rapidly  gaining  power  in 
Congress,  while  the  Atlantic  States  are  losing  it. 

11.  One  other  remark  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
members  of  which  the  House  is  composed,  may  prop- 
erly be  made  here ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  apportion- 
ment no  regard  is  had  to  the  Territories  or  to  their 
population.  la  this  adjustment,  the  States  and  their 
population  only  are  regarded,  and  tJie  number  of  mem- 
bers is  all  given  to  the  States.  Every  Representative 
from  a  Territory  ia  an  addition  to  that  number,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Territorial  member  has  no 
right  to  vote  on  any  questio.n,  but  has  only  the  right  to 
debate;  and  for  this  reason  he  is  not,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  a  member,  and  ia  not  counted  in  adjusting  the 
number  of  which  the  House  ia  made  to  confliat. 
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CHAPTER  SXIS. 
Census. 

1.  A  CESStrs  is  an  enumeration,  or  eotinting,  of  the 
inliabitants  of  any  country.  History  informs  us  that 
this  was  done  in  voryaneienttimes.  One  of  the  hooka 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Numbers)  was  named  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  contains  an  account  of  the  num- 
bering of  the  IsvEelites,  by  the  order  of  Moses.  That 
numbering  was  a  census  of  the  people  composing  the 
Jewish  nation.  It  not  only  gives  us  the  total  number 
of  the  people,  but  that  of  each  tribe ;  much  after  our  own 
mode  of  doing  the  same  thing.  We  take  ours  by 
States,  and  we  find  the  total  of  the  whole  nation.  In 
ancient  times,  a  census  seems  to  have  been  taken  moro 
for  military  than  for  any  other  purpose.  This  is  oiio 
of  the  objects  in  the  present  day;  but  in  modern  times 
many  uses  are  made  of  a  census.  It  not  only  shows 
the  military  power  of  a  nation,  bnt  when  taken  with 
the  distinctions  of  sex,  and  age,  with  an  account  of  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  during  each  year,  it 
throws  much  light  upon  avai-iety  of  interesting  topics; 
Buchasthe  longevity,  the  rate  of  mortality,  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease and  the  average  duration  of  human  life.  These 
and  many  other  important  fects  are  obtained  by  a  cen- 
sus. 

2.  In  the  United  States  the  census  is  the  only  means 
by  which  Congress  determines  the  number  of  Eopre- 
sentatives  each  State  is  entitled  to  have  in  that  body. 
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IlGiiee  the  Constitution  itaelf  makes  provision  for  fhs 
ennmeration  of  the  people  once  in  ten  years, — 
called  a  decade.  The  first  was  made  in  1790,  the  next 
ii)  1800,  and  so  on  every  tenth  year.  If  the  number  of 
any  year  ends  with  a  cipher,  we  know  that  the  United 
States  census  was  taken,  or  will  he  taken  in  that  year, 
whether  we  look  backward  or  forward. 

3.  Up  to  the  present  time  (1869),  according  to 
the  provisions  made  in  the  Constitution,  a  census 
has  been  taken  eight  times,  and  under  the  head 
of  recapitulation  on  page  120,  wo  find  what  it 
was  each  time,  "Wq  also  find  that  from  the  first 
(1790),  to  the  last  (1860),  the  population  had  in- 
creased from  3,929,827,  to  31,747,514.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  approximates  nearly  to  40,000,000;  indica- 
ting a  growth  unparalleled  by  any  nation  in  ancient 
or  modern  times, 

"We  will  next  state  how  this  great  national  work  is 
performed.  The  Constitution  simply  declares  that  it 
shali  be  done,  but  the  laws  specify  how  it  shall  be  done, 
and  who  shall  do  it. 

The  United  States  Marshals  are  the  officers  designa- 
ted by  the  law,  as  the  persons  who  shall  make  the 
enumeration  of  the  people  in  each  State  and  Territory; 
in  addition  to  which  they  are  also  rec[uired  to  procure 
other  statistical  matter,  as  directed  by  Congress. 

4.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  number  of  assistant  marshals,  one  of 
whom  must  visit  every  house  in  his  district,  and  as- 
certain the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  it,  together 
with  such  statistical  information  as  is  required.     This 
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ia  all  I'cturncd  to  the  inarslial,  and  by  him  sent  to  th« 
Department  of  thelnterior  at  "Wasliingtonj  where,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  made 
into  a  report,  and  thenlaidbefore  Congress,  to  be  used 
by  it  in  apportioning  to  the  States  their  quota  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  apportionment  is  actually  made  in 
the  Department  of  thelnterior,  and  then  laid  before 
Congress,  for  its  examination  and  approval.  The  mar- 
shal appoints  and  commissions  his  deputie9,  who  must 
be  sworn  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

5.  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  there  is  a  board 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  work  of  taking  the 
census.  It  prepares,  prints,  and  sends  to  every  mar- 
shal the  blanks  to  bo  used  by  him  and  his  assistants  ; 
and  when  they  have  made  returns  of  their  work,  the 
board  arranges  them  preparatory  to  laying  them  be- 
fore Congress.  After  this  they  are  published,  and 
make  a  very  valuable  work  of  reference  ;  for  they 
contain  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  information  ;  such 
as  the  number  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  the 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  of  every  kind  produced 
in  the  year ;  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  e 
&e.,  raised;  the  number  of  manufacturing  e 
ments,  and  the  amount  of  their  productions ;  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  schools,  colleges,  kc;  the  number  of 
deaf,  blind,  idiotic  and  insane  persons;  together  with 
much  other  matter,  quite  too  voluminous  for  iusertioa 
here. 

6.  All  this  is   done   by   order  of   Congress,  and  of 
course  paid  for  from  the  United  States  Treasury. 
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"We  annex  a  tabular  atatement  of  the  population  of 
each  State  and  Territory,  at  each  time  the  census  has 
been  taken  by  the  United  States,  It  shows  the  increase 
at  each  decade,  from  1790  to  1860,  together  with  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  States  and  Territories. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
The  United  States  Flag. 

1.  The  United  States  flag,  "the  stars  and  stripes," 
is  too  familiar  an  object  to  require  much  description; 
for  every  body  has  seen  it,  and  almost  every  one  haa 
admired  it.  And  no  wonder,  for  it  is  the  handsomest 
flag  in  the  world, — Red,  "VVhitc  and  Blue;— those  al- 
ternate red  and  white  stripes  in  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  blue  field  bedecked  with  stars ; — as  though  a  piece 
of  the  sky  had  been  taken  to  add  more  beauty  to  our 
national  emblem  which  makes  it  in  truth,  "  The  star- 
spangled  banner." 

2.  But  there  ia  a  little  history  about  it,  which  it  is 
well  to  know.  In  1794,  when  there  were  only  fifteen 
States,  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  should  consist  of  fifteen  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  and  that  the  union  be  fifteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  fleld.  The  stars  and  stripes  were 
by  this  act  to  be  equal  in  number.  But  this  act  was 
repealed  by  another,  passed  in  1818,  which  declared 
that  it  should  consist  of  only  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  and  that  the  Union  be  twenty  stars; 
and  that  upon  the  admission  of  every  new  State  into 
the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag. 
This  has  been  done,  and  now  there  are  thirty-seven 
stars  in  the  blue  field.  By  this  arrangement  our  flag 
is,  and  always  will  be  emblematic  of  two  things ;  the 
thirteen  stripes  indicate  the  thirteen  original  States, 
while  the  stars  show,  and  will  always  show,  the  num- 
bet  of  States  in  the  ^Federal  Union.  The  stars  will 
continue  to  increase  until  the  last  State  shall  be  added; 
and  when  thus  completed,  will  probably  form  a 
constellation  of  iifty  or  more  stars,  representing  so 
many  States. 
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CILAPTEIi  XXXI. 
The  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

1,  A  CLEARER  and  more  comprehenaivc  idea  of  the 
laws  under  which  we  live,  may  be  obtained  by  a  sort 
of  analysis  of  them,  or  a  division  of  them  into  their 
several  kinds.  By  this  process  we  ehall  find  four  dif- 
ferent laws,  emanating  from  four  different  sources  or 
•uthorities;  each  having  the  power  to  enact,  and  to 
demand  obedience  to  Us  enactments. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  considered  as  an  enactment  of  the 
people  themselves;  for  it  was  made  by  their  Repre- 
sentatives chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards 
ratified  by  them  through  another  body  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives, viz.,  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
In  the  Constitution  itself  we  find  a  large  body  of  laws, 
and  those  of  the  most  important  and  essential  character; 
for  they  not  only  bind  every  person  in  the  country, 
but  they  bind  Congress  itselti  which  is  the  law  making 
power  of  the  Government. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  the  law  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion is  called  "  Constitutional  law."  It  ia  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  paramount  to  all  other  laws,  excepting 
thelawsofGod.  Statute  laws  may  bechaugedorrepealed 
at  any  time  by  the  same  power  that  enacted  them,  but 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  changed  except  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  appro- 
val of  three-fourths  of  all  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
ill  the  IJuion,     Thus  it  takes  a  long  time  to  change  or 
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amend  it,  and  no  one  body  of  men  can  alter  it;  but 
any  amendment  must  have  the  approval  of  all  the 
Legislative  bodies  above  named.  Then  it  is  deemed 
to  have  been  sanctioned  by  three-fourths  of  the  people 
themselves,  for  it  is  done  by  their  immediate  Repre- 
sentatives.    So  much,  for  one  kind  of  law. 

3.  The  next  in  order  are  the  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. These,  like  all  iaws  make  by  legislative  bodies 
are  denominated  statute  laws.  These  laws,  while  in 
force,  are  as  binding  as  those  found  in  the  Constitution. 
But  this  distinction  must  be  observed ;  the  statutes  as 
before  stated  may  be  amended  or  wholly  repealed  at 
any  time  when  Congress  is  in  session,  and  may  be  set 
aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  case  they  are  found  to 
be  contrary  to  anyoftheprovisiona  of  the  Constitution. 
All  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  unless  they  are  for 
some  local  object,  are  equally  binding  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  United  States;  and  are  uniformly 
applied  and  executed  in  all,  by  the  TJnited  States 
courts.  The  foregoing  remark  shows  us  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  an  act  of  Congress  which  extends  to, 
and  embraces  the  whole  national  domain  ;  and  an  act 
of  a  State  Legislature,  which  has  no  authority  or  power 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  where  it  was  enacted, 

4.  The  laws  contained  in  the  Constitution  arc  few  in 
number  in  comparison  with  the  statute  laws.  These 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  made  to  meet  tho 
necessities  and  wants  of  the  people  in  all  their  relations 
to  the  government  and  to  each  other;  to  regulate  the 
array,  the  navy,  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  and  in  short  everything  which  requires  legis- 
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lative  interference;  while  tliose  relate  only  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  the  government  is  baaed, 
and  may  be  compared  to  an  outline  map,  which  only 
shows  the  boundaries  and  some  of  the  principal  moun- 
tains, rivers,  cities  and  other  promioent  features  of  the 
country  intended  to  be  delineated. 

5.  Thna  mucli  for  Constitutional  and  statute  laws. 
"We  will  now  notice  another  kind,  quite  different  from 
either  in  the  mode  of  enactment,  but  just  as  binding 
on  Congress,  the  Executive,  the  Judiciary,  and  on  ev- 
ery citizen  as  any  Constitutional  provision,  or  act  of 
Congress.  "We  mean  the  various  treaties  made  be- 
tween us  and  foreign  nations,  and  Indian  tribes.  Trea- 
ties when  made  and  ratified  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments by  which  they  are  made,  are  of  the  same  author- 
ity and  as  binding  upon  the  citizens  of  both  countries, 
as  any  Constitutional  or  statutory  law  in  existence ;  and 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  between  us 
and  any  foreign  power  is  made  punishable,  as  much  as 
the  violation  of  any  statute  upon  the  books.  This  of 
course  applies  to  individual  citizens.  If  the  treaty  he 
violated  by  either  of  the  national  authorities,  it  then 
becomes  a  subject  of  diplomatic  arrangement,  or  may 
lead  to  a  war  between  the  governments  eoijeerncd.  Wo 
have  thus  disposed  of  the  third  kind  of  law,  according 
to  our  mode  of  division. 

6.  At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  we  spoke 
of  four  kinds  of  laws  to  wbieh  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  subject.  The  three  already  noticed 
are  hy  far  thomost  important,  whereas  the  fourth — the 
laws  of  nations — are,  so  far  as  individuals    are   con- 
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ceriied,  of  minor  importance,  as  they  relate  rather  to 
the  duties  of  governments  and  their  agents,  to  the  du- 
ties and  obligations  of  armies,  and  of  naval  command- 
ers in  times  of  war.  All  these,  with  many  other  mat- 
ters, are  regulated  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
which  law  is  not  a  series  of  enactments  of  any  law- 
making power  ot  any  government  upon  earth,  but  con- 
sists of  rules  laid  down  by  the  great  writers  upon  this 
Buhjecfc,  as  rules  or  laws  which  ehould  regulate  the 
conduct  of  one  nation  towards  another,  according  to 
the  admitted  principles  of  right  and  humanity,  especi- 
ally in  times  ot  war.  These  laws  and  principles  have 
been  approved  of  and  sanctioned  by  almost  all  civi- 
lized nations,  and  hence  have  been  denominated  "the 
law  of  nations,"  and  are  observed  by  all  governments 
of  civilized  countries  who  wish  to  sustain  an  honor- 
able character  among  the  family  of  nations.  The  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations  exposes  the  violator  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  world,  and  to  the  danger  of  re- 
taliation by  war  with  the  injured  nation. 

T.  "While  on  the  subject  of  laws,  it  will  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  say  that  the  United  States  courts,  and  especi- 
ally the  Supreme  Court,  arc  the  expounders  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  of  the  "  law  of  nations"  when- 
ever they  apply  to  matters  in  which  our  government 
or  our  citizens  are  concerned.  The  courts  themselves 
make  no  laws,  but  by  their  decisions  in  cases  adjudi- 
cated by  them,  they  declare  what  is  the  true  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  They 
declare  how  these  should  be  understood,  construed 
and  applied.    Hence  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are 
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regarded  with  almost  aa  much  deference  as  the  laws 
themselves,  determining,  aa  they  do,  the  intcrpretatioD 
and  true  meaning  of  them. 

8.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  laws  of  the  States,  which  have  no  authority 
or  power  outside  of  the  State  by  which  they  are 
enacted;  andshallnotdo  so  now,as  it  would  be  foreign 
to  the  object  of  our  work.  Wo  therefore  will  close 
the  chapter  on  this  aubject  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
remark,  that  every  person  in  the  United  States  lives 
under  two  distinct  and  separate  governments  and  codes 
of  law,  viz. :  First,  the  United  States  government  and 
its  laws;  and,  second,  the  government  and  laws  of  the 
State  where  he  resides. 

9.  But  how  is  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  States  avoided  ? 

Answer — ^By  the  following  Constitutional  provision, 
found  in  the  sixth  article  of  that  instrument,  and  in 
these  words: 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  Vniled  Slates, 
which  shall  he  made  tn  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  trea- 
ties made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  ike  land, 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  This  answers  the  question. 
The  Constitution,  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  are  supreme,  and  over- 
ride any  law  passed  by  any  State,  if  it  conflicts  with 
any  of  these.  The  United  States  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  any  State,  are  bound  to  disregai'd  and  set 
aside  any  State  law  in  case  it  is  found  to  be  contrary 
to  the  United  States  laws. 
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CHAPTER  xxxrr. 

Naturalization  Laws. 


1.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, citizens  by  birthright.  They  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  government  afForda, 
without  being  required  to  do  anything  to  procure  them. 
A  native  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  buy, 
hold  and  sell  landa,  and  the  right  to  protection  by  his 
government  when  in  a  foreign  country  or  upon  the 
high  aeaa.  But  an  alien  does  not  enjoy  thcao  rights. 
An  alien  is  one  who  was  born  in  some  foreign  country, 
and  before  he  can  be  a  citizen,  he  must  remain  in  the 
country  at  least  five  yeara;  and  then  must,  in  addition  to 
this,  do  such  things  aa  our  naturalization  laws  require  of 
him.  After  he  has  done  this  he  becomes  a  citizen, 
and  has  all  the  rights  of  a  native,  with  this  excep- 
tion— he  never  can  be  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  because  the  Constitution  positively 
declares  that  both  of  these  high  officers  ahall  be  native 
citizens,  and  the  one  exception  to  this  provision  has  no 
application  now. 

2.  The  United  States  have  always  pursued  a  very 
liberal  policy  towards  aliens,  or  foreigners,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  for  they  have  enacted  laws  easily 
complied  with,  by  which  any  alien  may  become  a  citi- 
zen, after  which  he  possesses  the  same  rights  aa  a 
native,  with  the  exception  before  stated. 
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WHAT   AN  ALIEN   MUST   DO   TO   BECOME   A   CITIZEN. 

3.  The  Constitution  authorizes  Cougresa  to  pass 
such  laws  as  it  may  judge  right  and  proper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  naturalization.  This  has  been  done  from  timo 
to  time.  The  fii^t  act  of  this  kind  was  paaaou  in  1790, 
since  which  various  other  acts  have  been  passed 
modifying  the  first. 

An  alien,  in  order  to  become  a  citizen,  must  go  be- 
fore some  United  States  court,  oreome  court  of  record 
of  some  State,  at  least  two  years  before  his  admission, 
and  then  and  there  declare  under  oath  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
must  renounce  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  State  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and 
particularly  by  name,  the  prince,  potentate,  State  or 
sovereignty  whereof  such  alien  may,  at  the  time,  be  a 
citizen  or  subject. 

4.  And  at  the  time  he  is  admitted  be  must,  before 
some  of  the  courts  before  named,  again  swear  to  the 
same  things,  with  the  addition  that  he  will  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  "When  all  this 
is  done,  the  court  before  whom  the  oath  is  taken,  and 
the  renunciation  made,  makes  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  gives  the  person  naturalized  a  certificate  that 
he  was  made  a  citizen  by  the  said  court  at  the  time 
and  place  therein  named.  This  certificate  gives  him 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  any  State  or  Territory 
in  the  United  States.  All  lawa  relating  to  naturaliza- 
tion are  made  by  Congress.  No  State  has  the  right 
to  pass  any  law  on  this  subject.  Yet  Congress  confers 
authority  on  the  State  courts  to  naturalize  an  alien. 
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Indeed,  State  courts  naturalize  more  than  the  United 
States  courts.  But  Congress  should  not  allow  State 
courts  to  naturalize  at  all,  because  such  monstrous 
frauds  have  been  perpetrated  by  them  in  some  of  the 
States. 

5.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject, 
it  should  be  stated  that  an  alien  must,  in  all  cases,  have 
lived  in  the  country  five  years  before  he  can  be  admit- 
ted to  citizenship.  But  in  1862  an  act  was  passed 
making  an  exception  to  this  requirement  in  favor  of 
any  person  who  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
had  enlisted,  or  v^ho  should  thereafter  enlist  iu  the 
army,  and  be  honorably  discharged  therefrom.  In 
sucli  cases,  a  good  moral  character,  with  one  year's 
residence,  without  anyprevious  declaration  of  intention, 
was  sufficient.  Our  naturalization  laws  require  good 
moral  character  in  all  cases  of  those  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  citizenship.  But  the  courts  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly remiss  in  this  matter,  and  almost  everybody 
who  makes  application  is  admitted  to  this  exalted  privi- 
lege without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

The  law  requires  that  if  an  alien  Las  borne  any  title 
of  nobility  in  the  country  from  whence  he  came,  he 
must  renounce  such  title  before  he  can  be  made  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

6.  There  is  an  exception  to  what  is  above  stated  in 
the  definition  of  an  alien;  that  is,  that  he  is  one  who 
was  born  in  some  foreign  country.  A  child  may  beborn 
out  of  the  United  States;  yet  if  its  parents,  at  the  time 
of  its  birth,  were  citizens,  the  child  is  also  a  citizen  by 
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Tu-tuo  of  it3  parent's  citizenship,  and,  eonaequently, 
never  needs  naturalization  to  poasess  all  the  rights  it 
would  have,  had  it  been  bom  in  the  XJiiited  States, 

7.  In  this  connection  another  provision  of  our  natu- 
ralization laws  should  be  noticed;  and  that  is,  that 
children  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  and  of  foreign 
parentage,  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  with- 
out personal  naturalization,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions: First,  that  they  came  into  the  country  before 
they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age;  and  Second,  that 
their  father  became  a  naturalized  citizen  before  they 
have  reached  that  age — that  is,  the  naturalization  of 
the  father  makes  all  his  children  citizens  who  reside 
in  the  country,  and  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
at  the  time  of  the  parent's  naturalization.  This  is  a 
very  liberal  provision  of  the  law  in  favor  of  the  minor 
children  of  those  who  become  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 
Neutrality"  Laws. 

1.  The  neutrality  laws  of  the  TJnitcd  States,  like 
thosQ  of  other  nations  ■which  have  enacted  theio,  have 
the  same  design  and  are  intended  to  accomplieh  the 
same  object;  which  ia,  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  other  nations,  States  or 
powers.  It  is  the  duty,  the  interest,  and  should  be  the 
policy  of  all  governments,  to  live  in  peace  with  other 
nations,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  the  sacrifice 
of  honor  or  self-preservation.  It  ia  the  duty  of  every 
government  so  to  control  the  actions  of  its  own  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  as  not  to  allow  them  to  perpetrate 
such  acts  towards  other  governments  as  would  tend  to 
embroil  the  two  countries  in  a  war,  or  to  disturb  their 
friendly  relatione  and  intercourse. 

The  most  civilized  and  enlightened  nations  have  for 
this  purpose  enacted  neutrality  laws,  which  if  obeyed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  country  that  enacts  them,  do 
much  to  prevent  wars  and  unfriendly  feelings  between 
nations. 

2.  A  single  illustration  will,  perhaps,  place  the 
whole  scope,  design  and  nature  of  neutrality  laws  in  a 
clearer  light,  than  a  verbose  recital  of,  or  commentary 
upon  their  provisions.  Our  illustration  may  be  thus 
put;  A,  B  and  C,  we  suppose  to  be  three" diilerent  na- 
tions. A  and  B  are  at  war  with  each  other,  but  both 
on  friendly  terms  with  C.    Now  C,  by  her  neutrality 
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laws,  prohibits  Iier  citizens  or  aubjceta  within  her  ter- 
ritory from  enlisting  or  fitting  out  men,  or  organizing 
any  expedition  by  sea  or  land  to  aid  either  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  A  or  E  ;  because  this  would  be  a 
hostile  act  towards  the  other,  and  might  lead  to  a  war 
between  it  and  C. 

The  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  now  in 
force,  were  enacted  in  1818,  and  are  very  eimilar  in 
their  provisions  to  laws  of  other  nations  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  are  declaratory  of  the  pre-existing  laws  of 
nations. 

3.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  prohibit  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  leaving  their  country,  and 
then  enlisting  or  engaging  in  war  upon  either  side. 
It  does  not  prohibit  a  citizen  from  leaving  his  country; 
and  afler  he  has  left  it,  the  government  has  no  control 
over  him.  Ilence,  in  spite  of  neutrality  laws,  itis  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  the  iuhjecfs  of  governments 
engaging  in  a  war  against  a  nation  with  which  their 
own  government  is  at  peace.  The  violation  of  the 
law  consists  in  accepting  an  oflice,  or  enlisting,  or  pro- 
curing enlistments  or  fitting  out  expeditions  by  sea  or 
land,  while  in  the  United  States. 

By  our  law  this  is  declared  to  he  a  high  misde- 
jneanor,  and  is  punishable  by  tine  and  imprisonment. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
employ  either  the  land  or  naval  force  of  the  country 
to  prevent  any  hostile  expedition  against  any  nation, 
state,  colony  or  people,  which  are  at  peace  with  us. 
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Elections. 

1,  One  of  the  cardinal  principles  upon  which  our 
government  ia  founded,  and  one  to  ■which  the  people 
adhere  with  the  greatest  tenacity,  is  that  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; and  although  all  the  people  cannot  in  person 
he  present  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  of  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  to  be  governed,  yet  under  our  form  of 
government  we  approximate  as  nearly  to  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  as  is  practicahle.  This  is  effected  by 
the  Representative  syatem.  A  few  are  chosen  who 
represent  the  wiahea  and  sentiments  of  the  many 

The  men  chosen  to  make  and  administer  our  laws, 
are  not  so  chosen  from  the  persona!  regard  the  people 
have  for  them ;  but  for  the  principles  they  are  known 
to  entertain,  and  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
people  who  choose  them.  The  Itcprcsontative  ia 
hound  to  carry  out  the  sentiments  of  those  who  elect 
him,  and  to  do  what  they  would  do  if  they  acted  for 
themselves. 

2.  From  this  principle  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  know  what  the  will  of  the  people 
is  in  regard  to  the  various  questions  which  arise  from 
time  to  time,  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  government, 
and  the  laws  to  he  enacted  to  carry  out  that  policy. 
The  means  used  to  determine  these  questions  are  our 
elections.    Those  are  looked  to  with  great  interest, 
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and  eometimea  with  great  excitement,  ae  they  furnish 
the  oaly  occaisiona  in  which  the  mass  of  the  peoplo 
can  aot  upon  the  government,  hy  electing  euch  men 
as  they  want  to  make  and  administer  their  laws. 
Hence  at  the  close  of  our  elections  it  is  pretty  well 
known  what  mci^ares  are  to  be  puraued,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  men  elected. 

3.  These  remarks,  however,  apply  with  greater  force 
to  the  State  governmenta,  and  to  the  election  of  State 
offleera  than  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  ;  for 
Congressmen  are  indeed  the  only  officials  in  the  gene- 
ral government  for  whom  the  people  directly  vote. 
Though  it  is  often  said  that  the  President  is  elected  by 
them,  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  people  do  not 
vote  directly  for  either  President  or  Vice  President. 
They  vote  for  electors,  and  these  electors  vote  for  those 
officers.  This,  it  is  true,  is  but  a  circuitous  way  of 
reaching  the  same  result;  for  the  electors  have  always 
faithfully  carried  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 
and  voted  for  the  same  candidates  for  whom  the 
people  would  have  voted  if  our  constitutional  forma 
allowed  them  to  vote  directly  for  these  candi- 
dates, without  the  intervening  and  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery of  Presidential  electors.  "We  think  a  great 
improvement  in  the  modus  operandi  would  be  effected 
by  such  a  change  in  our  Constitution  as  would  give 
the  election  directly  to  the  people. 

4.  There  is  some  analogy  between  the  election  of 
the  President  and  the  election  of  the  United  States 
Senators.  In  the  first  instance  the  people  choose 
electors,  and  these  elect  the  President ;    in  the  latter, 
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the  people  elect  the  members  of  their  Legislatures, 
and  these  elect  the  Senators.  Then,  as  to  the  other 
officers  of  the  general  governmout,  they  are  appointed 
by  their  superiors :  the  moat  important  ones  by  the 
President,  by  aod  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  minor  ones  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, or  some  one  higher  in  rank  than  the  appointees. 
Thus  we  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Eepreaentatives,  the  people  do  not 
vote  directly  for  any  of  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  government.  Yet  by  this  kind  of  proxy  vote, 
about  the  same  result  is  obtained. 

5.  Of  all  our  elections  none  is  considered  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  Presidential.  These  come,  as  before 
said,  every  four  years,  because  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  term  for  which  a  President  is  chosen, 
shall  be  four  years.  "We  have  thought  it  would  be 
quite  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  help  to  preserve  the  political  history 
of  our  nation,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  each  Presiden- 
tial election,  together  with  the  names  of  the  candidates 
and  some  of  the  prominent  circumstances  connected 
with  them.  This  will  be  found  in  the  IbUowing  chap- 
ter, and  we  hope  will  materially  aid  those  who  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  men  and  times  gone  by.  Our 
elections,  both  for  the  general  and  State  governments, 
are  by  ballot,  instead  of  viva  voce,  (the  living  voice),  aa 
in  some  countries. 

The  ballot  is  a  small  piece  of  paper,  with  the  name 
of  the  candidate  or  candidates  printed  or  written  upon 
it,  and  tlicn  folded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hide  them, 
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SO  that  no  one  but  tho  voter  can  tell  what  names  are 
on  Ilia  ballot.  A  vote  by  viva  voce,  is  when  tho  voter, 
in  the  presence  of  the  inapcetors  of  the  election,  audi- 
bly and  clearly  calls  out  the  name  of  the  candidate  for 
whom  he  votes,  and  thus  proclaims  in  the  hearing  of 
all  present  how  he  votes.  But  the  ballot  enables  the 
voter  to  vote  secretly  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

6.  Our  elections  for  President,  for  Oongresamen,  for 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  their  respective 
Legislatures,  are  more  exciting  than  those  for  other 
minor  officers.  Much  13  said  and  much  is  written  of  a 
very  inflammatory  cbaraeter.  The  liberty  of  the  preaa 
and  the  liberty  of  speech  are  moat  shamefully  perver- 
ted, sometimes  into  abuse  and  slander.  "When  these 
vicious  practices  shall  cease,  as  we  hope  they  will,  the 
government  will  stand  on  firmer  ground  than  it  bow 
does. 
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CHAPTEU  XXXV. 


Presidential  Elections,  witli  notices  of  Pacts 
and  Circumstances  connected  wltli  them. 

The  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
"United  States,  fixed  upon  the  first  AVednesday  of  Jaa- 
nary,  1789,  for  the  election  of  the  first  Presidential 
electors,  and  the  first  "Wednesday  of  February  of  the 
Eame  year  for  the  election  of  the  first  President,  and 
the  first  Wednesday  of  March  (which  waa  the  fourth), 
for  putting  the  new  government  into  operation.  The 
election  of  the  electors,  and  of  the  President  by  them, 
were  carried  out  to  the  letter ;  but  the  government 
did  not  get  into  operation  until  the  30th  April,  nearly 
two  months  after  the  specified  time,  for  the  elected 
Members  of  Congress  were  tardy  in  convening  at  Kew 
York  (the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  first  session) ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  80th  of  April,  that  Washington 
was  inaugurated  as  President.  But  as  the  fourth  of 
March  was  the  time  which  it  was  intended  that  it 
should  take  place,  it  was  reckoned  as  the  date  from 
which  Wiishington's  administration  commenced;  and 
the  date  both  of  the  commencement  and  termina- 
tion of  every  Presidential  term  since.  Hence,  the 
fourth  of  March  of  every  fourth  year  is  an  important 
epoch  in  our  political  history,  as  it  is  the  time  when  a 
new  administration  comes  into  power,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  terra  of  an  incumbent  who 
has  been  re-elected. 
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FIRST  ELECTION,   1789. 

George  "Waahington  was  unanimously  elected  Preai- 
deiit,  and  John  Adama,  Vice  President.  The  Vice 
Preaideney  at  thia  aud  the  three  succeeding  elections, 
was  determined  according  to  the  proviaions  of  the 
Constitution,  as  it  then  stood ;  which  were,  that  the 
candidate  for  President  who  received  the  high- 
eat  number  of  votes  ahoiild  be  President ;  and  he  who 
received  the  next  highest  should  be  Vice  Preaident. 
But  this  provision  was  changed  by  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment, proposed  in  1803,  which  went  into  eftect  at  the 
next  election,  1804.  Previous  to  that  we  hear  nothing 
of  any  candidate  for  Vice  President.  By  the  provis- 
ions of  said  amendment,  the  electors  vote  one  name  for 
President  and  another  tor  Vice  Preaident.  But  pre- 
vious to  that,  the  electors  voted  for  two  candidates  with- 
ont  deaignating  which  for  Preaident, or  which  for  Vice 
President,  knowing  that  the  one  receiving  the  largest 
number  would  have  the  first  place,  and  the  next  high- 
est the  second.  This  caused  much  confusion  and  un- 
certainty aa  to  the  intentions  of  the  electors.  After 
four  elections  cotidueted  upon  this  plan,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  amended;  since  which,  without  change,  all 
the  elections  have  been  condacted  a&  directed  in  thia 
amendment. 

In  our  comments  on  the  first  election  we  may  as  well 
notice  another  great  change  which  haa  gradually  taken 
place  ill  regard  to  the  mode  of  choosing  the  electors. 
The  Constitution  says  that  the  Presidential  eiectora 
shall  be  appointed,  in  each  State,  in  such  manner  aa 
the  Legislature  thereof  shall  direct.    Now  this  left  the 
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Legislature  with  power  to  appoint  them  itself,  or  to 
order  their  appointment  or  election  in  any  other  way. 
The  electora  for  the  first  Presidential  election,  we 
think  (though  we  have  seen  no  historical  record  of  the 
fact),  were  all  chosen  hy  the  State  Legislatures ;  but 
8001!  after  we  find  that  different  methods  were  used  in 
different  States,  In  some,  the  Legislatures  chose  them  j 
in  others  they  were  elected  by  popular  vote ;  and  it 
seems  that  this  plan  was  the  one  most  approved  of,  for  it 
finally  became  almost  universal,  and  was  adopted  by  ev- 
ery State  except  South  Carolina,  which  never  did  give 
tliis  election  to  the  people,  {at  least  not  before  the  Eebel- 
lion).  ITor  these  reasons  we  cannot  give  the  popular 
vote  of  the  earlier  Presidential  elections,  as  we  have 
done  of  those  in  later  years ;  because  the  people  in 
several  of  the  States  did  not  directly  vote  for  electora. 
"When  we  have  given  it,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
South  Carolina  is  not  included. 

But  eleven  States  participated  in  the  first  election. 
Iforth  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  not  at  this  time 
ratified  the  Constitution;  consequently  they  could, 
take  no  part  in  it.  At  this  time  political  parties  were 
very  indistinctly  defined.  The  only  noticable  political 
difi'erence  consisted  in  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
new  Constitution.  Its  friends  were  called  federalists, 
among  whom  Washington  was  numbered.  Those  who 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  were 
called  anti-Federalists.  At  the  first  election  there 
were  but  sixty-nine  electors. 

Second  election,  1792. 

"Washington    and  Adams  were  both  re-elected  to 
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the  eame  positiong  for  a  secontl  terra.  "Washington 
was  again  unanimously  elected,  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky had  both  been  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
the  last  election ;  which  made  fifteen  States  that  took 
part  in  this.  At  tho  second  election  there  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  oloctors. 

THIED   ELECTION,    ItSS. 

There  were  four  candidates  in  tho  field  at  this  tlmo 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  TTnited  States,  viz. : 
John  Adaraa,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Aaron  Burr  and 
Thomas  Pinekney, 

Adams  received  11  electoral  votes. 
Jefferson      "         69  "  " 

Pinekney    "        59         "  " 

Burr  «        38         "  » 

This  result  made  Adama  President,  and  Jefferson 
Vice  President. 

A  new  State — Tennessee — had  been  admitted  since 
the  last  election,  which  raado  sixteen  in  the  Union  at 
this  time. 

POTJRTH   ELECTION,   1800. 

The  same  four  candidates  were  again  in  the  field  at 
this  election;  Adama  andPiuckney  as  Federalists,  and 
Jefferson  and  Burr  as  anti-Federalists,  who  about  this 
time  took  the  name  of  Republicans. 
Jefl'erson  and  Burr  received  73  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Adams  "        64  " 

Pinekney  "       63  " 

No  one  having  received  a  majority,  the  election,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  made  in  the  Constitution, 
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went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  first  time. 
The  result  was  that  Jefferaou  was  elected  President, 
and  Aaron  Burr,  Vice  President.  This  result  was  not 
effected  until  the  thirty-aixth  ballot,  and  occupied 
seven  days.  The  contest  was  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr,  the  two  candidates  who  had  received  the  highest 
vote  of  the  electors. 

No  new  States  had  been  admitted  since  the  last  elec- 
tion, BO  there  were  but  sixteen  which  participated  in 
thia. 

The  result  of  this  election  proved  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  B'ederal  party;  and  it  never  regained  its 
power. 

FIFTH   ELECTION,   1804. 

The  twelfth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  havhig 
been  duly  ratified  before  this  election,  we  now,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  provisions,  for  the  first  time  find 
candidates  for  the  Vice  Presidency  brought  forward. 

Mr,  Burr  having  been  dropped,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  George  Clinton  were  put  forth  by  the  Republicans 
for  President  and  Yice  President,  and  Charles  C. 
Pinekney  and  Rufus  King  by  the  Pederalists,  for  the 
same  positions. 

Jefferson  and  Clinton  each  received  162  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.    . 

Pinekney  and  King  only  received  14  votes. 

The  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1802,  made  seventeen 
States  in  the  Union  at  this  election. 

SIXTH  ELECTION,   1808. 
Mr.  Jefferson,   after  having  served  two  terms,  re- 
tired;  and   Jim\es   Madison   was   nominated   by    the 
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Rcpuldican  party  for  President.    "With  this  < 
eandidatea  were  the  same  on  both  sides  aa  at  the  former 
eleetion. 

Madison  received  122  electoral  votes  for  President, 
and  Clinton  113  for  Vice  President. 

The  latter  died  April  20,  1812,  and  consecLuently 
did  not  serve  out  his  full  second  term. 

Pinckney  and  King  each  received  47  electoral  votes. 

Ko  new  State  had  been  admitted  since  the  last  elec- 
tion; consequently  but  seventeen  States  participated 
in  Madisoa's  first  election, 

SEVENTH   ELECTION,  1812. 

Mr.  Madison  was  re-elected  President  and  Elbridgo 
Gerry,  Vice  President.  But  he  died  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  November,  1814,  leaving  the  Vice  Presidency 
vacant  for  the  second  time  during  Madison's  adminie- 
tratioii.  Mr.  Madison's  second  tenii  was  distinguiahed 
on  account  of  the  second  war  with  England,  which 
continued  from  1812  to  1815. 

De  Witt  Clinton  and  Jared  Ingersoll  were  run  iu 
opposition  to  Madison  and  Gerry,  who  received  each 
128  electoral  votes.     Clinton  89,  and  Ingersoll  67. 

There  were  eighteen  States  at  this  time,     Louisiana 
had  been  admitted  since  the  last  eleetion. 
EIGHTH   ELECTION,   1816. 

The  same  party  which  had  twice  elected  Jefferson, 
and  twice  elected  Madison,  now  put  James  Monroe  up 
aa  their  candidate  for  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins for  Vice  President. 

Avery  feeble  opposition  was  made  by  the  Federalists, 
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who  again  nominated  and  ran  Eufus  King.     But  be 
only  received  34  votes,  while  Monroo  received  183. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  Indiana  was  admitted 
as  a  State,  making  nineteen  in  the  Union  at  this 
election. 

NINTH  BLUCTION,  1820. 

Monroe  and  Tompkins  were  both  re-elected  without 
oppoaition.  Their  term  of  office  did  not  expire  until 
the  4th  of  March,  1825,  making  twenty-four  years  in 
sue  cession  during  which  tbe  Republicans  (who 
about  this  time  denominated  themselves  Democrats), 
had  held  the  reins  of  government  in  their  hands.  All 
three  of  the  Presidents  held  the  of&ce  for  two  terms, 
and  were  al!  Virginians. 

Between  1816  and  1820,  four  new  States  had  been 
admitted,  viz.:  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and 
Maine,  making  twenty-three  which  took  a  part  in  Mr. 
Monroe's  second  election. 

TENTH    ELECTION,    1824. 

At  this  time  there  were  four  candidates  for  the  office 
of  President,  viz. : 

Andrew  Jackson,  who  received  99  of  the  electoral  votes. 
John  Quincy  Adams,         "       84        "  " 

"William  H.  Crawford,       "      41        "  " 

Henry  Clay,  "       31        "  " 

Keither  of  the  candidates  having  received  a  majority, 
the  election  for  the  second  time  went  to  the  House, 
where  the  vote  was  taken  by  States,  Adams  receiving 
13,  Jackson  7,  and  Crawford  4votes.  Mr  Adams  was 
elected  President. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  against  whom  there  had  been  very 
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little  opposition,  had.  been  elected  bj  the  eleetoi's  by  a 
large  majority. 

Twenty-four  States  participated  in  thia  election,  Mis- 
souri having  been  admitted  aince  the  last.  But  only 
eighteen  of  them  ehoee  their  electors  by  popular  vote. 
Six  of  them  continued  to  elect  them  by  their  Legis- 
latures. 

ELBVBKTH  ELECTION,  1828. 

At  this  election  Andrew  Jackson  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  and  John  0.  Calhoun  was  re-elected  Vice 
President. 

The  opposition  candidate  for  President  was  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  for  Vice  President,  Bicbard 
Rush. 

Jackson  received  650,028  of  the  popular,  and  1T8  of 
the  electoral  votes;  and  Adams  received  512,158  of  the 
popular,  and  83  of  the  electoral  votes.  This  was  per- 
haps the  most  strongly  contested  and  most  bitter  elec- 
tion that  ever  transpired  in  this  country. 

Jfo  now  State  had  been  admitted  since  1824,  so 
there  were  but  twenty-four  States  in  the  Union  at  this 
election. 

TWELFTH  ELECTION,  1832. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  re-elected  President,  and  Mar- 
tin Van  Euren  Vice  President,  by  the  Democratic 
party. 

Henry  Clay  was  the  opposing  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  and  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  Vice  Presidency. 

Of  the  popular  vote,  Jackson  received  682,502 
Clay  "         550,189 

Jackson's  majority,     132,313 
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Of  the  electoral  voto,  Jackeon.  received  219,  and 
Clay,  49. 

There  had  been  no  increase  of  States  shiee  the  last 
election,  bo  but  twenty-four  States  voted  at  this. 

TMllXBENTH  ELBCTIOH",  1836. 

The  Democrats  nominated  their  Vice  President  for 
the  office  of  President,  and  Kichard  M.  Johnaon,  for 
that  of  Vice  President,  at  thia  election. 

Gen.  "William  Henry  Harrison  and  several  other 
candidates,  without  concert  of  action  or  unanimity  of 
design,  were  run  in  opposition  to  Van  Buren,  but  he 
had  a  majority  over  all. 

The  popular  vote  stood  for  Van  Buren,  762,149 

ITor  Harrison  andothers,  736,736 

Van  Buren's  majorify,  25,413 

Michigan  and  Arkansas  were  admitted  early  in  this 
year,  which  made  twenty-six  States  at  the  period  of 
this  election. 

FOUIS.TBEKTH   ELECTION,   1S40. 

The  same  candidates  were  again  nominated  at  this 
election  that  rau  at  tho  last;  with  this  exception,  that, 
the  Whigs  dropped  all  othersand  concentrated  on  Gen- 
eral Hari-ison. 

Hence  the  opposing  ticket  afood  : 

Whig — William  Henry  Harrison,  for  President,  and 
John  Tyler  for  Vice  President. 

Democratic — Mai-tin  Van  Buren,  for  President,  and 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  for  Vice  President, 
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The  popular  vote  showed  this  result: 

For  Harrison,  1,274,783 

"   VaiiBureu,  1,128,702 


Ilarrison'B  majority,  46,081 

This  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  elections  ever 
known  in  the  United  States.  The  "Whiga  adopted  the 
practice  of  singing  political  songs  at  their  meetings. 
It  was  called  "  The  Log-Cabin  and  Hard-Cider  Cam- 
paign," beeauae  the  Whiga  bnilt  log  cabins  and  held 
their  meetings  in  tliem,  and  drank  hard  cider,  to  bur- 
lesque the  remark  of  a  Democrat,  that  General  Harri- 
son lived  in  a  ]og  cabin  and  drank  hard  cider. 

He  lived  only  one  month  and  two  days  after  bis  in- 
angnration;  and  John  Tyler  became  acting  President, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
which  were  now  applied  for  the  first  time  since  the  gov- 
ernment was  established. 

No  now  State  had  been  added  since  1836,  so  tbat  the 
same  number  acted  in  this  eicetion,  as  took  part  in  tha 
previous  one,  viz. :  twenty-six. 

FirTIlIlNTII  ELECTION,    1844. 

The  "Whig  and  Democratic  parties  placed  them- 
selves in  battle  array,  with  Henry  Clay  as  candidate 
for  President,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  Vice 
President,  on  the  side  of  tbe  "Whigs;  and  James  E. 
Polk  for  President,  and  George  M.  Dallas  for  Vice 
President,  on  the  Democratic  side. 

The  popular  vote  at  this  election  showed  the  follow- 
ing result : 
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For  Poik  and  Dallas,  1,335,834 

«  Claj  and  J'relinghujsen,      1,297,033 

Polk's  majority,  38,801 

Tho  Abolitionists  ran  Mr,  Birney  for  President,  and 
he  received  62,270  votes. 

This  was  the  third  time  Mr.  Clay  had  been  a  candi- 
date, and  the  third  time  he  had  been  defeated,  to  the 
great  sorraw  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea,  for  many  who  voted  against  him  on  purely 
party  grounds,  really  desired  his  election. 

The  most  prominent  question  at  issue  between  the 
contending  parties  at  this  time  was  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  the  Democrats  favored,  and  the  Whigs 


Mr.  Polk's  administration  was  distinguished  by  the 
war  between  the  United  Statea  and  Mexico,  which 
grew  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Since  1836, 
there  had  been  no  accessions  of  new  States,  and  hence 
there  were  but  twenty-six  in  the  Union  at  this  election. 

SIXTEENTH    ELECTION,    1848. 

The  political  tide  turned  at  this  election  in  favor  of 
the  Whigs,  or,  in  the  triangular  fight.  Democrat 
slaughtered  Democrat,  and  Gen.  Taylor  won  the  field. 
The  order  of  battle  was  on  this  wise:  the  Whigs 
massed  their  forces  under  Gen,  Zachary  Taylor,  while 
the  Democrats  divided  theirs  into  two  divisions,  with 
as  much  hostility  to  each  other,  as  to  their  old  and 
common  enemy  the  Whigs.  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  was  at 
the  head  of  the  first  and  largest  division,  while  Mr. 
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Vau  Euren  commanded  the  second  and  smaller  divi- 
eiou. 

"When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  t!i8  tug  of  war." 
"Wlieii  Demoerat  m.eets  Democrat,  theu  comas  defeat. 

But  to  drop  military  figures,  the  respective  candi- 
dates at  this  election  were :  Whig,  Zachary  Taylor  for 
President,  and  Millard  Fillmore  for  Vice  President; 
Democrat,  Lewis  Casa  for  President,  and  William  0. 
Butler  of  Kentucky  for  Vice  President.  Free  Soil 
Democrats,  Martin  Van  Bnren  for  President,  and 
Charles  F,  Adams  for  Vice  President. 

After  the  election,  the  popular  vote  showed  this 
result : 

Taylor  and  Fillmore  1,362,024 

Casa  and  Butler  1,222,419 

Van  Bnren  and  Adams  291,678 

Mr,  Van  Buren  opposed  the  regular  Democratic 
candidate  on  the  ground  that  he  (Van  Buren)  was  op- 
posed to  any  further  extension  of  slavery,  while  Mr. 
Cass  and  his  friends  were  not. 

Gen.  Taylor  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  after  ad- 
ministering the  government  1  year,  4  months  and  4 
days,  and  for  the  second  time  since  the  government 
was  put  into  operation,  the  Vice  President  became  the 
acting  President. 

Since  the  year  1844,  four  new  States,  viz.;  Texas, 
Florida,  Iowa  and  "Wisconsin  had  been  admitted; 
which  made  thirty  States  in  the  Union  at  this  election. 

SEVENTEEKTIl    ELECTION,    1852. 

At  this  election  the  Democrats  regained  their  lost 
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power,  with  Franklin  Pierce  for  their  Chief  ! 
trate,  and  William  E,  King*  for  the  second. 

The  Whigs  pat  General  "Winfiold  Scott  in  nomina- 
tion for  President,  and  "William  A.  Graham  of  North 
Carolina  for  Vice  President. 

Pierce  and  King  received  1,590,490  popular  votes. 

Scott  and  Graham     "  1,378,589  " 


Majority  for  Pierce  and  King    211,901 

Perhaps  no  Presidential  election  ever  oeciiiTed  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  there  was  less  interest  than 
ill  this;  for  neither  party  appeared  to  be  very  well 
pleased  with  their  candidates. 

This  Whig  defeat  was  so  disastrous  to  that  party 
that  it  disbanded  immediately  afterwards,  and  became 
extinct. 

Since  1848,  California  had  been  admitted,  making 
thirty-one  States  at  the  time  of  this  election. 

EIGHTBBKTH    ELECTION,    1856. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  this  year  was  opened 
with  three  candidates  for  the  Presidency  in  the  field; 
as  follows : 

James  Buchanan  and  John  0.  Breckenridge,  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  on  the  Democratic  side. 

As  stated  in  our  notice  of  the  election  of  1H52,  the 
Whig  party  had  become  extinct.  But  a  new  one  had 
been  organized,  whose  members  called  themselves  Re- 
publicans, for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

f  Alabama,  died  April  18,  1853,  and  never 
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This  party  nominated  John  0.  Fremont  and  "WilUara 
L.  Dayton,  for  Preaident  and  Vice  President. 

A  fraction  of  the  American  party  yet  remained 
alive,  and  they  put  Millard  Fillmore  and  Andrew  J. 
Donnelson  in  nomination  as  their  candidates.  This 
party  was  organized  in  opposition  to  the  election  o£ 
foreigners  to  office. 

The  popular  vote  showed  this  result ; 

For  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge  1,803,029 

"     Fremont  and  Dayton  1,342,164 

"     Fillmore  and  Donnelson  874,625 

Buchanan  was  elected,  but  by  a  plurality  vote.  Fre- 
mont and  Fillmore  together  had  a  majority  of  413,760 
votes;  thirty-one  States,  the  same  as  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, participated  in  this.  Mr.  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion is  distinguished  as  the  one  under  which  the  late 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  which  was  followed  hy  our 
civil  war.  Ho  fell  into  disgrace  by  refusing  to  do  any- 
thing to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

NINETEENTH    ELECTION,    1860. 

The  penod  for  another  Presidential  election  return- 
ed in  November  of  this  year,  and  four  candidates 
were  put  into  the  field. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  the  Eepuhliean  party,  for 
President,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  hy  the  ^Northern  Democrats, 
for  President,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  for  Vice  Pre- 
sident. 

John  C.  Breckenridge,  by  the  Southern  Democrats, 
for  President,  and  Joseph  Lane  for  Vice  President. 
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Jolm  Bell,  "by  the  American  party,  for  President, 
and  Edward  Everett  for  Vice  President. 

Three  candidates  against  one,  so  divided  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  it  insured  his 
election ;  but  by  a  plurality  vote. 

ThepopularvoteforLineolu  and  Hamlin  was  1,866,452 
Douglas  and  Johnson  1,375,157 
Erecl«nridge  and  Lano  847,963 
Bel!  and  Everett  590,631 

The  three  latter  together  had  a  majority  of  947,289 
votes  over  Lincoln.  The  whole  vote  was  much  larger 
than  any  ever  before  given  at  a  Presidential  election, 
and  amounted  to  4,680,193.  By  the  census  taken  this 
year,  the  whole  population  in  the  States,  including 
slaves,  and  excluding  the  Territories  whose  population 
cannot  vote  for  President,  was  31,148,048.  Two  new 
States,  Minnesota  and  Oregon,  had  been  admitted 
since  the  last  election,  making  thirty-three  States 
which  voted  at  this. 

The  ostensible  and  prominent  questions  which  divi- 
ded the  supporters  of  these  candidates  at  this  election, 
were  as  follows: 

Lincoln's  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery;  Brecken- 
ridge's  favored  it. 

Douglas's  favored  the  submission  of  the  question  to 
the  new  States  to  be  admitted ;  leaving  them  to  decide 
whether  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  them  or  not. 

Bell's  ignored  the  whole  question,  and  called  their 
platform  "The  Constitution  and  the  Laws." 

TWHNTIBTU    ELECTION,    1864. 

The  twentieth  Presidential  election  took  place  this 
year.    Abraham  Liucolu  was  re-pominated  by  the 
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Republicans.  Mr.  Ilainlin  waa  dropped  for  Vice- 
President,  and  Andrew  Johnson  (a  Democrat,)  was 
nominated  in  his  place,  on  account  of  his  loyalty  dur- 
ing the  rebellion. 

Gen.  George  B.  MeCIellaa  and  Georgo  H.  Pendle- 
ton were  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  their 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President, 

The  popular  vote  was  as  follows: 

For  Lincoln  and  Johnson  2,223,035 

'   "    MeClellan  and  Pendleton        1,811,754 


Total  popular  vote  4,034,789 

jThis  shows  more  than  a  half  a  million  less  votea 
than  at  the  election  of  1860.  The  cause  of  this  was 
that  eleven  of  the  Southern  States  had  seceded  from 
the  United  States  in  1860  and  1861,  and  still  continued 
in  that  condition ;  and  consequently  did  not  vote  at 
this  election.  But  two  new  States  had  been  added 
since  the  last  election,  viz. :  Kans^  and  "West  Virginia. 
These  made  35  States  in  all,  but  by  deducting  the  11 
Beceded  States,  only  24  were  left  to  vote  at  this  election. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  vrill  long  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  on  record,  on  account 
of  the  civil  war  which  raged  during  the  whole  period 
of  it. 

His  assassination,  within  little  more  than  a  month 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  second  term,  filled  the 
nation  with  sincere  mourners,  and  shocked  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world  to  an  extent  rarely  felt  at  any  pre- 
vious event. 

His  death  elevated  the  Vice  President  to  the  posi- 
tion of  acting  President;  this  being  the  third  instance 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  our  government. 
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TWENTY-FIBBl    ELECTION — 1868. 

This  was  the  last  Preeidential  election,  and  will  be, 
until  November,  1872. 

General  XJ3yssea  S.  Grant,  of  Illinoia,  and  Schuyler 
Colfax,  of  Indiana,  were  the  Republican  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  They  were  elected  by 
about  300,000  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

Horatio  Seymour,  of  iN'ew  York,  and  Francis  P. 
Blair,  of  Missouri,  were  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
the  same  ofBce. 

This  was  the  third  successive  election  at  which  the 
Eepublican  party  succeeded.  The  two  great  issues  in 
this  contest  related  to  questions  aifecting  the  public 
debt,  and  the  manner  of  reconstructing  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion. 

The  Eepublicana  advocated  the  paymcntof  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  gold — that  is,  that  portion  of  it  which  the 
government  had  stipulated  thus  to  pay,  and  the  por- 
tion, also,  which  had  been  generally  understood  aa 
payable  in  gold.  They  also  advocated  that  mode  of 
reconstruction  known  as  the  Congi'essional  plan. 

Some  of  the  Democrats  advocated  the  payment  of 
the  debt  in  paper  money ;  and  as  to  reconstructing  the 
seceded  States,  they  advocated  the  plan  of  Mr.  John- 
son, the  acting  President. 

The  States  of  Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  took 
BO  part  in  this  election,  not  having  complied  with  the 
conditions  imposed  by  C 
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CHAPTER    SXXVL 
Electors. 

1,  An  elector,  in  tlio  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
nieaua  anybody  who  votes  at  an,  election  for  any  per- 
son forany  office  or  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  who 
is  generally  styled  a  voter.  But  in  a  more  restricted 
eense,  and  that  in  which  it  ia  used  here,  elector  means 
a  person  chosen  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Two  different  methods 
have  been  used  to  choose  these  electors,  and  both  were 
in  conformitj' with  the  Constitution;  for  it  says  that 
each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  maQner  as  the  Legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Kcprosentatives 
to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress. 
Now  this  loft  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States 
to  appoint  the  electors  themselves,  or  to  direct  their 
appointment  in  any  other  way.  Hence  in  some  States 
the  Legislatures  chose  them,  and  in  others  they  passed 
acts  directing  their  election  by  the  people;  and  as  far 
down  as  1824  in  six  of  the  States  the  Legislatures  con- 
tinued to  appoint  or  elect  them  themselves:  while  in 
all  the  remaining  States  their  election  was  given 
directly  to  the  people,  and  this  method  has  now  be- 
come universal  in  all  the  States,  and  is  the  one  which 
seems  to  be  moat  approved  by  the  people. 

2.  These  electors,  when  chosen,  must  meet  in  their 
respective  States  on  the  iirst  Wednesday  of  December 
— that  is,  when  a  Presidential  election  occurs  (which 
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is  every  fourth  year;)  and  when  aesembled,  they  are 
denomiuated  the  electoral  colleges,  and  vote  for  one 
man  for  Presideut,  and  another  for  "Vice  President; 
after  which  these  votes  are  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  messenger  selected 
for  that  express  purpose.  When  tins  is  done,  the 
duties  of  the  eiectora  are  completed,  and  they  have 
nothing  more  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  college  ia 
dissolved,  never  to  meet  again.  But  in  four  years,  at 
the  next  Presidential  election,  a  new  college  will  aa- 
Bcrable  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  perform  the 
same  duty. 

3.  When  these  votes  reach  Washington,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  assemble  together 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Pebruary,  and  in  their 
presence  the  votes  are  opened  and  counted,  and  it  ie 
then  declared  who  has  been  elected  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four 
years.  Until  quite  lately  the  Presidential  elections 
were  held  in  difierent  States  on  different  days;  but  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  one  day  for  this  election  is  now 
designated  throughout  all  the  States,  and  that  day  is 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
This  is  the  method  which  the  Constitution  has  declared 
shall  be  used  in  the  election  of  the  President;  but  it 
is  a  clumsy  and  cumbrous  piece  of  machinery — awheel 
within  a  wheel — and  we  nope  it  will  soon  be  worn 
out,  and  the  people  will  be  allowed  to  vote  directly  for 
the  candidates  they  prefer.  This  would  enable  thera 
to  vote  tor  their  choice  for  Vice  President,  which  they 
cannot  always  now  do,  for  the  electors  are  bound  to 
vote  for  the  Vice  President  who  runs  on  the  ticket 
with  the  Pfcsident.  Hence  if  a  voter  wishes  to  vote 
for  a  certain  candidate  for  President,  he  must  vote  for 
the  Vice  President  who  runs  on  the  same  ticket, 
whether  he  prefers  him  or  not. 
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CHAPTER  XXSVII. 

Ambassadors,  Foreign  Ministers,  Charge 
d'Affaires. 

1.  FoEEiGN  Ministers  are  the  repreaentativea  of  one 
nation  to  another,  and  are  the  agents  used  to  regulate 
their  political  relations  and  commercial  intercourse;  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  settle  disputes  and  misunderstand- 
irjga  which  may  occur  between  them.  The  office  of  a 
foreign  minister  is  one  of  great  dignity  and  honor,  lie 
ought  to  have  extensive  knowlege  of  national  affiiira, 
sound  judgment,  prudence  and  wisdom;  for  by  these 
he  may  prevent  contention,  strife  and  war.  This  offi- 
cer isnot  peculiar  to  our  government,  or  to  our  times. 
Kearly  all  civilized  nations  of  any  standing  or  impor- 
tance, both  receive  and  send  them,  and  did  so  in  an- 
cient times. 

2.  By  the  laws  of  nations,  ambassadors  are  exempt  from 
arrest,  imprisonment  or  prosecution  ;  because  they  are 
the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  or  nation  who  sent 
them.  Even  their  servants  are  secure  from  arrest,  and 
their  property  exempt  from  seizure  for  debt.  The 
law  of  Congress  protecting  foreign  ministers  to  this 
country,  is  but  an  enactment  of  what  was  before  known 
to  be  the  law  of  nations,  all  over  the  civilized  world; 
and  a  violation  of  this  well  recognized  law  without 
reparation  and  satisfaction,  would  be  a  cause  of  war 
against  the  offending  party. 

3.  Our  own  foreign  ministers  of  all  grades  are  ap- 
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pointed  by  tlio  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  They  are  not,  however,  the 
representatives  of  the  President,  but  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  We  eaid  of  all  grades, 
for  there  are  grades  of  these  offieiais,  different  in  dig- 
nity and  power.  They  are  distinguished  also  hy  dif- 
ferent names  which  indicate  their  rank,  viz.:  Ambaa- 
eadore,  Envoys  Extraordinary,  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary, Ministers  Resident,  and  Charge  d'Afiaires. 

AMBASSADORS. 

4.  This  title  in  our  countiy  has  no  very  specific  mean- 
ing. It  designates,  however,  a  minister  of  the  highest 
grade;  but  does  not  distinguish  between  one  who  goes 
to  reside  in  the  country  whither  he  is  sent,  and  one 
who  is  sent  for  some  special  purpose ;  such  as  that  of 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  some  other  particular 
matter  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  when  that  is  ac- 
complished returns  home.  In  the  latter  case  he  ia 
frequently  styled  a  commissioner,  because  he  was  duly 
anthorized,  and  commissioned  by  his  government  to  act 
for  it ;  but  in  both  cases  the  officer  is  an  ambassador, 
for  that  word  means  a  person  authorized  and  sent  to 
transact  business  for  his  government. 

ENVOYS  ESTKAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

5.  These  titles  designate  ministers  of  the  highest 
class;  but  generally  refer  to  such  as  go  to  reside  in 
the  country  where  sent,  and  with  full  power  to  act  for 
their  government,  in  all  matters  and  things  of  a  diplo- 
matic character. 

Where  negotiations  become  necessary  between  the 
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two  nations,  permanent  ministers  of  this  grade  arc  only 
sent  to  great  powers — governments  of  the  higher  class. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  twelve  foreign  minis- 
ters of  this  class,  one  in  each  of  the  following  coun- 
tries: Austria,  Brazil,  Chili,  China,  France,  England, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Peru,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Spain.  Those 
to  England  and  France,  receive  in  cash  $17,500  per 
year  salary,  the  one  to  Peru,  $10,000,  and  each  of  the 
others  $12,000. 

MINISTERS  RESIDENT. 

6,  These  arc  not  considered  so  high  in  rank  as  those 
termed  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary. Yet  they  are  clothed  with  nearly  the  same 
powers,  but  are  sent  to  countries  of  less  importance, 
and  refceive  less  salaries,  viz. :  $7,500. 

At  this  time  we  have  twenty  of  this  grade,  one  in 
each  of  the  following  placoa :  Argentine  Confederation, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Honduras,  Japan,  Neth- 
erlands, United  States  of  Columbia,  Nicaragua,  Para- 
guay, Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey, 
and  Venezuela. 

COMMISSIONEES. 

7.  There  are  a  still  lower  grade  of  ministers  (if  we 
may  call  them  so),  or  government  agents,  who  reside 
abroad.  They  are  sent  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
our  government  and  its  citizens  in  places  of  not  much 
importance,  and  where  there  is  but  little  to  do.  They 
also  receive  but  small  pay.  We  have  now  but  two  of 
them,  one  in  Hayti,  and  onG  at  Liberia,  in  Africa. 
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CHAKGE  D  AFFAIRES. 


8.  These  officials  rank  as  tbo  lowest  grade  of  min- 
istera  or  diplomatic  officers,  and  are  not  clothed  with 
much  authority  or  power,  excepting  when  authorized 
to  act  in  the  room  of  a  minister  of  higher  rank,  whose 
place  is  for  the  time  heing  vacant.  In  this  case  con- 
suls have  been  authorized  to  act  in  place  of  ministers ; 
but  not  unlees  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


SECRETAErBS    OF    LEGATION. 


9,  Secretaries  of  Legation  may  with  propriety  be 
noticed  under  the  general  head  of  ministers,  although 
they  are  not  ministers  of  any  grade,  but  are  appointed 
by  the  same  powers  that  appoint  ministers,  and  accom- 
pany them  merely  as  their  secretaries.  Iti  the  absence 
of  a  charge  d'affaires,  they  are  aonietimoa  authorized 
to  act  in  his  place.  The  position  is  not  one  of  great 
dignity,  nor  is  the  compensation  large. 
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CHAPTER  XXSVIil. 
Consuls. 

1,  Consuls  are  officers  not  peculiar  to  our  govern- 
ment. They  are  known  and  employed  by  many,  if 
not  all  of  tbe  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  are 
recognized  by  the  lav*'  of  nations.  Their  duties  and 
fields  of  action  are  always  in  foreign  countries — never 
at  home.  Although  they  are  the  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  employs  them,  yet  many  of  their  duties 
require  them  to  act  for  and  iu  behalf  of  the  private 
citizens  of  their  country  who  may  happen  to  be  within 
their  consulate. 

2,  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  and 
Senate  shall  appoint  all  our  consuls.  The  President 
signs  their  commissions,  whicb  bear  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  prove  to  the  government 
where  they  are  sent  that  they  are  duly  appointed  and 
authorized  to  discharge  the  duties  of  consuls  at  the 
ports  or  places  to  which  they  have  been  appointed. 

3,  In  order  to  show  tlie  nature  of  a  consul's  duties, 
euch  as  the  laws  impose  upon  him,  we  will  state  the 
substance  of  several  acts  relating  to  this  subject. 

1.  "Whenever  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  arrives  at  the  port  where  he  is  stationed, 
it  is  his  duty  to  receive  the  ship's  papers,  and  to  see 
if  they  are  all  correct. 

2.  It  is  his  duty  to  provide  for  sick,  disabled,  and 
destitute  American  seamen,  and  to  send  them  home 
by  some  vessel  going  to  the  United  States. 
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3.  Ho  must  hear  the  complaints  of  seamen,  and  set- 
tle disputes  between  the  captain  and  men  ;  and  for 
good  cause  he  may  discharge  the  whole  ship's  crew. 

4.  It  18  made  his  duty  to  receive  and  take  care  of 
the  personal  property  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  died  withia  his  consulate,  and  to  send 
any  balance  which  may  be  left  after  paying  his  debts 
and  necessary  expenses,  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  legal  claimants.  He 
must  also  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
death  of  such  person. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  and  executing 
certain  treaties  made  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  Japan,  Siam  and  Turkey,  consuls  to  those 
countries  have  beeu  empowered  with  judicial  func- 
tions. They  were  allowed  to  act  as  judges,  and  to  try 
and  punish  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes  there.  These,  however,  were  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  special  cases,  and  by  no  means  com- 
mon to  the  consular  office. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  a  minister  or  diplomatic  agent 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  may  authorize  a 
consul  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  foreign  minister; 
but  these  powers  are  rarely  conferred  on  them.  Their 
ordinary  duties  relate  to  commercial  affairs,  and  to 
such  as  are  before  stated. 

6.  A  vice  consul,  or  deputy  consul,  is  one  appointed 
to  act  temporarily  in  ease  of  sickuesa  or  absence  of 
the  cousal.  His  powers,  while  acting,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  consul  in  whose  place  he  acta.  Every 
consul  is  required  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  per- 
forrnauce  of  his  duties.  (6) 
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7.  Our  commerce  has  bcon  extended  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  for  tliia  reason  we  need  a  great 
luimber  of  these  officials.  Their  services  are  required 
at  ail  great  seaports,  and  at  many  smaller  ones.  Their 
compensation  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  by  them,  from  $7,500  down  to 
$500.  Some  do  not  receive  any  salary,  but  are  al- 
lowed the  fees  they  are  authorized  to  charge  for  their 
services. 

8.  A  consul  is  to  some  extent  ar  representative  of  his 
government,  and  is  therefore  treated  with  considera- 
tion and  respect.  An  insult  to  him  is  looked  upon  as 
an  insult  to  his  country,  for  he  is  a  kind  of  general 
agent  for  his  government  and  people.  It  is  his  duty 
to  give  them  all  such  information  as  he  possesses  in 
relation  to  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  country  to 
which  ho  is  sent,  which  it  would  be  important  for  them 
to  know  whether  at  home  or  abroad;  and  especially  is 
it  hia  duty  to  look  after  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
his  countrymen  when  they  are  within  his  consulate, 
and  to  see  that  no  wrong  or  injustice  is  done  to  them 
by  tlie  people  or  government  where  he  resides. 
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CnAPTEE  XXXIX. 
Treaties. 

1.  If  two  iiidivirluals  enter  into  a  written  contract 
or  agreement,  in  which  each  agrees  with  the  other, 
to  do,  or  not  to  do,  certain  things  therein  stated  and 
specified;  these  individuals  or  parties  to  the  contract, 
aa  they  are  called,  perform  an  act  which  is  moat  like  a 
treaty  between  two  nations.  States  or  powers,  of  any- 
thing we  can  think  of  aa  a  eompariaon  or  illustration, 
if  called  to  answer  the  question  "what  is  a  treaty." 

In  one  case  two  individuals  make  the  contract;  in 
the  other  two  nations  or  governraeuta  make  it,  and  it 
is  called  a  treaty,  when  governments  are  the  contracting 
parties. 

2.  Treaties  have  often  beeu  of  great  service  to  the 
world,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  By  these 
negotiations,  wars  have  been  prevented,  friendly  rela- 
tions maintained,  and  commercial  intercourse  kept  up, 
advantageously  to  both  parties.  Treaties  may  be  ne- 
gotiated by  any  persona  properly  authorized  by  their 
government  to  do  so ;  and  any  government  may  author- 
ize such  persons  as  they  see  fit,  to  perform  these 
important  acts.  In  many  cases  the  ordinary  ministers 
who  represent'their  governments  to  other  governments, 
negotiate  ordinary  treaties.  But  in  caaes  where  some- 
thing of  an  extraordinary  character  is  to  be  arranged, 
special  ministers  or  commissioners  are  sent  for  this 
express  purpose.  This  was  the  ease  at  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  where 
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the  commissioners  met  to  arraugo  it,)  in  1814;  by 
which  a  peace  waa  brought  about  between  England 
and  the  "United  States,  after  the  last  war  between  those 
powers.  Special  ministers,  or  commissioners,  as  they 
were  denominated,  were  appointed  and  sent  for  this 
very  purpose.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  eomraiasioners  of  the  respective  countries,  and 
hostilities  ceased  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

3.  In  some  cases  our  government  has  authorized  its 
commanding  generals  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  hos- 
tile nation.  It  has  also  given  the  same  power  to  the 
commanders  of  our  national  vessels;  and  also,  iu  a 
few  cases,  to  our  consuls,  in  countries  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  home,  such  aa  China,  Japan,  Biam  and 
Turkey, 

The  persons  authorized  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  rarely 
act  without  instructions  from  their  government,  as  to 
the  times  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
Much,  however,  must  be  left  to  tho  sound  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  negotiators  as  to  the  details. 

4.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  treaty,  although 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  tlie  agents  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned, is  not  binding  upon  either  party  until  pro- 
perly ratified  according  to  the  forma  of  the  respective 
governments  interested.  The  modes  of  ratification 
differ  in  different  governments.  In  ours  the  Consti- 
tution confers  this  power  upon  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

In  absolute  monarchies  this  power  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  or  Emperor  alone.     As  before  stated,  every 
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goveriitneiit  may  confer  the  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
upon  audi  agenta  aa  it  pleases.  It  also  has  the  power 
to  preacribe  such  modes  of  ratifying  or  confirming  it, 
as  it  pleases. 

5.  But  when  once  made  and  approved,  it  becomes 
binding  not  only  upon  the  respective  governments 
that  made  it,  but  upon  all  the  citizena  and  subjects  of 
that  government.  It  has  been  held,  in  this  country  by 
our  greatest  lawyers  and  stateamcn,  that  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty  bind  Congress,  the  President  and  every  citi- 
zen aa  much  as  any  Constitutional  proviaion  or  act  of 
Congreaa.  And  for  this  reaaon  our  treatiea  are  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
aa  the  laws  of  Congress. 

6.  The  violation  of  a  treaty  by  cither  of  the  parties 
thereto,  is  reprehensible  and  criminal.  It  is  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  any  nation  or  individual  that 
docs  it.  It  destroys  the  confidence  of  one  nation  in 
the  other,  leads  to  unfriendly  feelings  and  acts  between 
the  parties,  and  may  bring  on  a  war,  if  satisfaction  ia 
not  given.  Yet  such  things  have  been  done,  and  evil 
consequences  have  always  followed.  "If  you  make  a 
bargain,  stick  to  it,"  is  a  common,  trite,  and  wise 
saying. 

Juat  here  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  prohibits  any  State  from 
making  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  government.  The 
reason  for  tbis  provision  is  very  obvious,  for,  if  allowed, 
a  State  might  confer  privileges  upon  foreign  powers 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  other 
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States,  Therefore  tlie  treaty-making  power  is  kept 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  for  in 
it  every  State  haa  its  representatives,  and  a  voice  in 
every  treaty  which  it  makes. 

7.  So  numerous  are  the  treaties  which  the  Xluited 
States  have  made  with  nearly  every  civilized  nation 
upon  earth,  that  it  would  require  a  very  large  volume 
to  contain  them.  They  are  published  with  the  laws, 
and  generally  in  English  and  in  the  language  of  the 
nation  with  whom  the  treaty  is  made.  They  may  be 
found  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  It 
would  require  too  much  space  in  a  work  of  this  Idnd, 
to  give  oven  their  titles. 

8.  Wars  have  been  stopped;  boundry  lines  between 
nations  have  been  established;  commercial  intercourse 
arranged;  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands,  and  a  variety 
of  other  things  have  been  the  subjects  of,  and  formed 
the  matter  of  treaties.  Several  of  our  most  important 
ones  relate  to  the  purchase  of  territory.  "We  accquired 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  by  a 
treaty  with  Trance  yi  1803.  It  was  called  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase;  for  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  purchase 
and  sale  of  lands.  "Wealso  acquired  Florida  of  Spain, 
in  1819,  in  the  same  way,  and  California  and  New 
Mexico  of  Mexico,  in  1847. 

9.  The  immense  quantities  of  land  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  were  ohtaiiied  by  treaties  with  them.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  eases  ihey  have  treach- 
erously violated  their  treaty  obligations;  hut  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  said  by  way  of  extenuating 
their  offence,  that  our  own  govermnent  agents  appoin- 
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ted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  tlie  internists  of 
the  poor  Indians,  have,  in  connection  with  the  white 
tradcra  among  them,  shaniefully  cheated  and  wronged 
them,  and  provoiced  them  not  only  to  disregard  tlieir 
obligations,  but  to  perpetrate  murders,  robberies,  and 
thefts  upon  the  whites  who  live  near  them.  At  this 
time  and  for  several  years  past,  the  Indians  .^ro  very 
hostile  to  ua,  and  are  prosecuting  a  war  with  the 
whites  in  their  vicinity  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 
*'IIonesty  is  the  best  policy." 

10.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1867,  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  by  William  H.  Seward,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Edward  de 
Stoeld,  the  Russian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  on 
the  part  of  Kussia,  for  the  cession  of  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions in  North  America  to  the  United  States. 

This  treaty  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant of  all  our  treaties  with  foreign  powers  ;  for  by 
it  the  United  States  acquire  between  350,000  and  400,- 
000  square  miles  of  territory,  in  addition  to  our  already 
immense  possessions ;  and  places  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  northwestern  coast  of  North  America  un- 
der the  control  of  the  United  States  government. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  specimen  of  a  treaty, 
and  showing  some  of  the  details  of  this  negotiation, 
we  here  insert  it  in  full,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ti-acting  parties.  $7,000,000  in  gold  ia  the  considera- 
tion which  the  United  States  paid  Russia  for  this  ter- 
ritory. This  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Russian  governments  and  the 
money  ($7,000,000  in  gold)  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  and  paid  to  the  Russian  Minister. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  TREATr. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Ruseian-American 
treaty : — 

The  United  States  of  America,  and  his  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  desirous  of 
Btrengthening,  if  possible;  the  good  understanding 
which  exists IJetween  them,  have  for  that  purpose  ap- 
pointed as  their  plenipotentiaiiea,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Euasias,  Mr. 
Edward  de  Stoeekl,  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
said  plenipotentiaries,  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following  articles  : 

Abticlb  I.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias, agrees  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  by  this  con- 
vention, immediately  upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations thereof,  all  the  territory  and  dominion  now 
possessed  by  bis  said  Majesty  on  the  continent  of 
Amenca  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  the  same  being 
contained  within  the  geographical  limits  herein  set 
forth,  to  wit:  The  eastern  limit  is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  as  established  by  the  convention  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain,  of  February  28  (16), 
1825,  and  described  in  articles  third  and  fourth  of  said 
convention  in  the  following  terms:  Commencing  from 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of 
"Wales' Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  50 
deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  the  ISlst  and 
133d  deg.  of  west  longitude,  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
The  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  chan- 
nel called  Portland  Channel,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the 
continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree  of  north 
longitude.  From  this  last  mentioned  point  the  line  of 
demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
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situated  parallel  to  the  coast  aa  far  aa  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  141at  degree  of  west  longitude  of  the 
same  meridian,  and  fiually  from  the  said  poiot  of  inter- 
section the  said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree  in  its 
prolongation  aa  far  aa  the  Trozen  Ocean.  W  ith  refer- 
ence to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  it  is  understood — first,  that  the  island 
called  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to 
Russia,  and  now,  by  this  cession,  wholly  to  the  United 
States;  second,  that  whenever  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast 
from  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  141st  degi-ee  west  longitude  shall 
prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British 
possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to 
Ru^ia  as  above  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  the  limit  of 
the  possessions  ceded  by  this  convention — shall  be 
formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  of  the  coast, 
and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  often  ma- 
rine leagues  therefrom.  The  western  limit,  within 
which  the  territories  and  dominion  conveyed  are  con- 
tained, passes  through  apoint  in  Behring's  Strait  on  the 
parallel  of  65  deg.  30  rain,  north  latitude,  at  its  inter- 
section bv  the  meridian,  which  passes  midway  between 
the  island  of  Erusenstern,  orlgiiaalook,  and  the  island 
of  Ratmanog,  or  Ifoonerbook,  and  proceeds  due  north 
without  limitation  into  the  same.Frozen  Ocean.  The 
same  western  limit  beginning  atjhe  same  initial  point, 
proceeds  thence  in  a  course  neany  north-west  through 
Behring's  Strait  and  Behring's  Sea,  so  as  to  pass  mid- 
way between  the  north-west  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  south-east  point  of  Cape  Choukottki 
to  the  meridian  of  172  deg.  west  longitude.  Thence, 
from  the  intersection  of  that  meridian,  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  island 
of  Attou  and  the  copper  island  of  the  Koranddorski 
couplet  or  group  in   the  IlTorth  Pacific  Ocean,   to   the 
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meriiiian  of  193  deg.  west  longitudQ,  so  as  to  hiciude 
ill  the  territory  cofiveyect  tbo  whoie  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  east  of  that  meridian. 

Art. II.  Inthecessionofterritoryand  dominion  made 
ty  the  preceding  article,  are  included  the  right  of  prop- 
ertj'  in  all  public  Iota  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  and  all 
public  buildings,  barracks, and  other  edifices  which  are 
not  private,  individual  property.  It  is,  however,  un- 
derstood and  agreed  that  the  churches  which  have  been 
built  in  the  ceded  territory  by  the  Russian  government 
shall  remain  theproperty  of  sueh  members  of  the  Greek 
Oriental  Church  resident  in  the  territory  as  may  choose 
to  worship  therein.  Any  government  archives,  papers, 
and  documents  relative  to  the  territory  and  dominion 
aforesaid,  which  may  be  now  existing  there,  will  be 
left  in  posseasionof  the  agent  of  the  United  States;  but 
an  authenticated  copy  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  re- 
quired will  be  at  all  times  given  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Russian  government,  or  to  such  Kussian  officers 
or  subjects  as  may  apply  for  them. 

Art.  III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  ac- 
cording to  their  choice,  reserving  their  natural  alle- 
giance, may  return  to  Russia  within  three  years  ;  but 
if  they  should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory, 
they,  with  the  exception  of  uncivilized  tribes,  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion.  The 
uncivilized  tribes  will  be  subject  to  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time 
adopt  in  regard  to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country. 

Art.  IV,  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  shall  appoint,  with  convenient  dispatch,  an  agent 
or  agenta  for  the  purpose  of  formally  delivering  to  a 
similar  agent  or  agents,  appointed  on  behalf  of  the 
XTniled  States,  the  territory,  dominion,  property,  de- 
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pendeiicica,  and  appurtenances  which  are  ceded  as 
above,  and  for  doiiiE;  any  other  act  which  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  regard  thereto ;  but  the  cession.,  witli  tlie 
right  of  immediate  possession,  is  nevertheless  to  ba 
deemed  complete  and  absolute  on  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications, without  waiting  for  such  formal  delivery. 

Art,  V,  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  this  convention,  any  fortifications  or  mili- 
tary posts  which  may  be  in  the  ceded  territory  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
Buasian  troops  which  may  be  in  the  territory  shall  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  may  be  reaaouabiy  and  conve- 
niently practicable. 

Art.  V  L  In  consideration  of  the  cession  aforesaid, 
the  United  States  agree  to  pay,  at  the  Treasury  in 
"Washington,  within  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  to  the  diplomatic 
representative,  or  other  agent  of  His  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror of  all  Eussias,  duly  authorized  to  receive  the 
same,  million  dollars  in  gold.     The  cession  of 

terntory  and  dominion  herein  made  is  hereby  demand- 
ed to  be  free  and  unincumbered  by  any  reservations, 
privileges,  franchises,  grants,  or  possessions,  by  any  as- 
sociated companies,  whether  corporate  or  incorporate, 
Russian  or  any  other,  or  by  any  parties  except  merely 
private  individual  property  holders ;  and  the  cession 
hereby  made  conveys  all  the  rights,  fmnchises  and 
priviliges  now  belonging  to  Eu^ia  in  the  said  territory 
or  dominion  and  appurtenances  thereto. 

Art.  Vn.  "WTien  this  convention  shall  have  been 
duly  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  His  Majesty,  the  Empe- 
ror of  all  the  Eussias,  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  "Washington  within  from  the  datehereof, 
or  sooner,  if  possible.  In  faith  whereof  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  convention,  and 
thereto  affixed  the  seals  of  their  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
Extradition  Treaties. 

1.  Itj  the  preceding  chapter  we  spoke  of  treaties 
generally.  We  now  corae  to  a  particular  kind  of  them 
called  extradition  treaties,  which  are  of  so  recent  date, 
that  they  form  a  new  feature  in  our  diplomacy.* 
Among  our  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  we  find 
nothing  upon  this  subject  further  back  than  the  year 
1842,  when  a  treaty  of  this  kind  was  made  betweeo 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  necessity  for 
which  ai'oae  out  of  the  fact  that  persons  frequently 
committed  crimes  in  England,  and  then  fled  to  the 
XJiiited  States  (and  vice  versa),  to  escape  detection  and 
punishment ;  for  they  could  not  be  punished  in  the 
country  to  which  they  fled,  inasmuch  as  it  had  no  ju- 
risdiction of  a  crime  committed  in  a  foreign  country. 
To  check  this  evil,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two 
powers,  in  which  they  mutually  agreed  to  deliver  up, 
each  to  the  other,  any  criminal  who  had  perpetrated 
crimes  of  a  certain  kind  (which  were  named  in  the 
treaty),  in  his  own  country,  and  afterwards  fled  to 
the  other.  This  worked  well.  Its  tendency  was  to 
check  crime,  and  at  the  same  time  to  multiply  the 
chances  of  detection  and  punishment. 

2.  Subsequently,  treaties  of  the  same  kind  were 

*D(PLOMAoy,  the  art,  science  and  ekill  of  conducting  and  manag- 
ing negotiations,  trcntics  nnd  international  affaii's.  It  u!eo  relates  to 
the  oiistoms,  usages  nnd  privilegea  of  foreign  ministers.  All  tlie  for- 
eign ministers  to  any  government,  aro  called  tbo  diplonjatic  body. 
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ited 

States  and  the 

following 

countries: 

France, 

in        1843 

Prnssia,  and  17  othe 

German  States 

1852 

Switzerland, 

1855 

Baden 

1857 

Sweden, 
Venezuela,  f 

onth  A 

a. 

'          1860 
'          1861 

The  time  is  probably  not  distant,  when  treaties  of 
this  sort  will  be  made  between  us  and  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world ;  for  the  intercourse  between  us 
and  foreign  nations  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  eifect  of  these  international  arrangements  is  to 
render  the  perpetration  of  crime  more  dangerous  than 
it  would  be  if  they  did  not  exist.  Plight  from  the 
country  where  the  crime  was  committed,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  escaping  the 
penalty.  But  extradition  treaties,  Atlantic  cables,  and 
land  telegi-aphs,  have  nearly  spoiled  this  game. 

3.  An  extradition  treaty,  then,  is  a  mutual  agree- 
ment between  two  nations  to  deliver  up,  each  to  the 
other,  upon  demand  and  proper  proof  of  criminality, 
such  persons  as  have  committed  crimes  in  one  country 
and  then  fied  to  the  other,  that  they  may  be  taken 
back,  tried  and  punished  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. But  these  demands  for  escaped  criliiinala 
cannot  be  sustained  if  made  for  any  crime  whatever. 
They  will  only  be  complied  with  when  the  crime  is 
one  which  is  named  in  the  treaty  itself  These  crimes, 
upon  examination  of  a  number  of  such  treaties,  wo 
find  to  be :  1.  Murder,  or  an  assault  with  an  intent  to 
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commit  murder.  2.  Piracy,  3.  Arson.  4.  Eobbery. 
5.  Forgery,  or  the  uttering  of  forged  papers,  or  the 
making  or  circulating  counterfeit  money,  either  paper 
or  coin.    6.  Eape.    7.  Embezzlement,  and  8.  Burglary. 

4.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  mere  demand  for  an 
alleged  offenderia  not  sufficient.  Proof  enough  to  con- 
vince the  judge  before  whom  the  case  is  brought,  must 
accompany  the  demand.  lie  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
party  demanded  has  committed  the  alleged  oftenee ; 
when  this  is  done,  the  judge  reports  hia  finding  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  duty  then  is,  under  bis  hand 
and  seal  of  office,  to  issue  the  final  writ  of  extradition ; 
after  which  the  criminal  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  (by  force  if  necessary),  and  back  to  the 
country  where  he  eomraitted  the  crime,  there  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  which  he  violated. 

5.  In  some  of  our  extradition  treaties  it  is  expressly 
stipulated,  that  neither  party  (government)  shall  be 
bound  to  surrender  its  own  citizens,  or  any  person  for 
merely  a  political  offence.  In  others  it  is  agreed  that  the 
provisions  in  the  treaty  shall  not  apply  to  cases  where 
the  crime  was  perpetrated  before  the  treaty  was  made. 
This  plea,  we  think,  would  bo  held  to  be  a  good 
defence  in  alt  cases,  whether  so  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
or  not" 

6.  Thctrcaties  between  differentnationsfor  the  surren- 
der of  criminals,  are  so  analagous  to  one  of  the  provis- 
ions contained  in  our  Constitution,  that  to  insert  it  here 
will  give  the  reader  a  clear  comprehension  of  its  mean- 
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iug.    If  is  found  in  the  second  section  of  article  4,  and 
rea^a  tlma; — 

"  A  person  charged  in  any  State,  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  jaatice,  and  be 
found  in  another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  de- 
livered up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  crime. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 
Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal. 

1.  The  Constitution  (Art.  1,  See.  8),  gives  Congress 
power  to  declare  war,  and  to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.  This  is  an  act  never  to  be  done,  but  in 
time  of  war.  Congress  itself  does  not  issue  the  letters, 
but  authorizes  the  President  to  do  eo;  An  act  was 
passed  in  1863,  expressly  giving  him  this  authority.  A 
letter  of  marque  and  reprisal  may  he  thus  defined : 

2.  It  is  a  written  commission  signed  and  sealed  by  a 
competent  authority  of  our  nation,  giving  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  private  armed  vessel,  called  a  privateer, 
authority  to  capture  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  another  nation,  between  which  nations 
there  is  an  existing  war.  This  is  a  geiicral  definition. 
But  when  sueh  letters  are  issued  by  the  United  States, 
they  are  signed  by  the  President,  and  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  United  States.  "Without  sueh  commission, 
thus  signed  and  sealed,  any  capture  made  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  private  vessel,  would  be  piracy.  If  a  cap- 
ture is  made,  it  must  be  made  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  as  recognized  by  civilized  nations,  and  according 
to  the  instructions  given  by  the  President.  Any  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  privateer,  contrary  to  these  rules, 
would  vitiate  his  proceedings,  and  he  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  property  he  had  captured. 

3.  The  captured  vessel  is  called  a  prize,  and  must  be 
taken  into  some  port  of  the  United  States,  or  into  some 
port  of  a  country  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
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where  legal  proceedings  are  taken  before  some  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  ;  and  tlio  capture  and  all  the 
the  circumstances  of  it  enquired  into ;  and  if  all  is 
found  to  have  been  done  according  to  the  laws  of  civi- 
lized nations,  the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  is  con- 
demned as  a  prize.  But  if  not  condemned,  the  captora 
lose  her.  When  adjudged  to  be  a  lawful  prize,  the 
ship  and  cargo  arc  sold  and  the  money  divided  be- 
tween the  officers  and  men,  according  to  rank,  and  ac- 
cordingto  the  laws  of  Congress  on  this  subject.  These 
laws  give  the  whole  to  the  captors,  when  the  ship  ta- 
ken is  of  equal  or  superior  force  to  the  ship  making 
the  capture ;  but  if  of  inferior  force,  then  the  United 
States  takes  one  half 

4.  Privateering,  as  this  business  ia  called,  was.  once 
considered  a  lawful  and  honorable  mode  of  warfare.  It 
was  generally  practiced  between  belligerent  nations; 
but  in  later  days  its  propriety  and  morality  have  been 
questioned.  It  is  beginning  to  be .  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  robbery  not  very  distantly  related  to  piracy. 
Thatit  isrobbery  no  one  can  deny,  and,  query,  "Can 
it  be  justified,  on  the  ground  that  the  robber  and  the 
robbed  are  the  subjects  of  nations  at  war  with  each 
other?" 

5.  Iti  Europe  an  effort  has  been  made  to  do  away 
with  this  species  of  warfare.  We  hope  it  will  yet  suc- 
ceed, and  that  all  nations  will  agree  to  abolish  this  sys- 
tem of  plunder.  Innocent  parties  are  generally  the 
sufferers,  while  but  small  injury  is  done  to  the  power  of 
the  hostile  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XLU. 
Suffrage. 

1.  The  right  of  suffrage,  in  ite  political  sense  meana 
the  right  to  vote  for  such  officers  as  are  elected  by  the 
people;  ineluding  officers  of  the  general  government, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  State  government,  for  when  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  conferred  upon  a  man,  it  gives  him 
the  right  of  voting  for  every  elective  officer,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  lowest 
State  or  municipal  officer. 

In  the  Constitution,  or  laws  of  Congress,  we  find 
but  little  said  on  the  suffrage  question ;  because  Con- 
gress has  never  claimed  the  right  or  power  to  legislate 
on  this  subject.  It  has  been  conceded  that  this  mat- 
ter is  one  which  belongs  to  the  States;  whatever 
qualifications  the  respective  States  required  of  their 
citizens  to  vote  for  their  own  State  officers,  have  been 
accepted  by  the  general  government  as  the  quahfica- 
tions  necessary  to  authorize  them  to  vote  for  President, 
Vice  President  and  Congressmen,  the  only  officers  of 
the  United  States  government  for  which  the  people, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands,  can  vote. 

2.  Prom  this  statement  we  see  that  persons  who,  in 
one  State  may  vote  for  President,  Vice-President  and 
Congressmen,  cannot  do  so  in  another  State;  because 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  some  States  differ  from 
those  of  voters  in  others.  For  example,  some  States 
require  a  residence  in  the  State  of  one  year,  before  a 
man  can  enjoy  this  franchise,  other  States  hut  six 
months.     In  most  of  the  States,  it  is  required  of  for- 
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eigners  to  become  citizens  by  naturalization  beforo 
they  are  allowed  to  vote.  But  in  Bome  this  is  not  re- 
quired. In  some  of  the  States  colored  persona  can 
vote.  In  others  this  right  is  not  given  to  them  under 
any  circumstances.  Although  it  has  long  been  con- 
ceded that  the  power  of  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  one  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  States,  and 
although  they  have  been  allowed  to  do  in  this  matter 
as  it  seemed  right  to  them ;  yet  it  is  a  q^ucstion  worthy 
of  serious  thought,  whether  Congress  ought  not,  by 
law,  to  establish  a  uniform  qualification  of  voters,  one 
that  is  alike  in  all  the  States,  whenever  the  elector 
votes  for  President,  Tice  President  or  Congressmen ; 
for  the  people  in  all  the  States  are  affected  as  much  by 
the  votes  given  for  those  officers,  in  any  one  State,  as 
they  are  by  those  given  in  their  own. 

3.  But  it  has  always  been  a  troubl-esome  question  to 
determine  in  any  government  where  people  vote  at  aU, 
"who  ought,  and  who  ought  not  to  vote?"  In  the 
United  States  the  elective  franchise  is  extended  further 
than  in  moat  other  countries,  Yet  this  question  here  has 
caused  a  great  amount  of  political  discussion.  The 
Constitutions  of  several  of  the  States  have  been  changed 
in  the  effort  to  adjust  this  question  on  a  correct  basis. 
Up  to  this  day,  it  remains  unsettled  in  some  of  its  fea- 
tures and  details.  Some  contending  that  it  is  too 
much  extended,  that  is,  that  it  is  granted  to  persons 
who  ought  not  to  have  it,  while  to  others  it  is  denied. 

4.  The  question  of  suffrage  was  never  more  discus- 
sed throughout  the  country  than  at  the  present  time; 
but  the  discussion  turns  principally  upon  the  justice 
and  propriety  exhibited  in  extending  this  right  to  the 
colored  people,  ae  they  are  now  all  free. 
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CHAPTER    XLHI. 
Seals. 

1.  Seals  are  of  great  antiquity.  We  read  of  them 
and  of  their  use  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Queen 
Esther.  They  were  then  used  as  they  are  now,  to  give 
additional  proof  of  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of 
any  document  or  paper  to  which  they  were  attached; 
it  being  much  caaier  to  counterfeit  a  mere  signature 
than  the  impression  of  a  seal.  They  are  of  various  de- 
vices, patterns  and  designs,  and  generally  are  emblem- 
atic of  some  historical  fact,  event  or  sentiment.  They 
are  used  on  papers  and  documents  emanating  from 
the  government,  or  from  some  department  of  it.  The 
law  requires  them  to  be  attached  and  afBxcd  to  com- 
missions, and  many  other  papers,  without  which  the 
paper  would  have  no  legality  or  validity.  Eormerly, 
the  usual  mode  of  sealing  a  paper,  was  to  place  melted 
wax  on  the  margin,  and  then  press  the  seal  into  the 
wax.  This  left  the  impression  of  the  seal,  and  the 
work  was  finished. 

2.  But  this  mode  of  affixing  seals  was  rather  a  slow 
process,  and  required  more  time  than  could  often 
be  spared  for  that  purpose.  In  view  of  which,  Con- 
gress, in  1854  passed  the  following  law: 

"In  all  cases  where  a  seal  is  necessary  by  law  to  any 
commission,  process,  or  other  instrument  provided  for 
by  the  laws  of  Congress,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  affix  the 
proper  seal  by  making   an  impression  therewith   di- 
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rcetly  on  the  paper  to  which  Buch  seal  is  necessary, 
wliich  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  on  wax  or  other  ad- 
hesive substance." 

The  United  Htates  have  a,  seal,  denominated  "  The 
Great  Seal."  This  is  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  affix  it  to  all 
civil  commissions*  to  officers  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone. 

But  the  law  forbids  it  even  to  be  so  affixed  to  any 
commission,  or  other  instrument,  until  the  President 
has  first  signed  it.  "Without  his  signature,  the  instru- 
ment has  no  validity.  The  seal  ia  then  affixed  in 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  signature. 

3.  The  Secretaiy  of-  State  and  all  the  other  secre- 
taries of  the  great  departments,  each  have  a  eeal  of 
office  which  is  affixed  to  commissions,  and  to  other  iu- 
Btrumeiits  emanating  from  their  respective  offices. 

Several  of  the  most  important  bureaus  are  required 
by  law  to  have  seals  of  office;  for  example,  the  Land 
Office  and  the  Patent  Office.  "When  the  United  States 
gives  a  patent  (title)  to  land,  It  must  be  scaled  by  the 
Land  Office  seal.  A  patent  right  must  bo  issued 
under  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office. 

4,  One  of  the  most  common  and  important  uses  of 
seals  arises  from  the  necessity  people  are  often  under 
to  have  copies  of  records,  maps,  and  various  other  pa- 
pers, the  originals  of  which  are  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments at  'Washington,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  courts, 

*The  word  eommission,  hero  moans  a  document  or  certificate,  given 
[0  one  who  has  Teeetved  an  office,  in  proof  of  his  appointment  to 
ind  his  authoritj  to  discharge  the  dutios  of  that  office. 
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tending. 


where  trials  and  other  legal  proceedings  are  ; 
in  order  to  provide  for  this  neeeBsity,  Congres 
acted  that  copies  .of  such  records,  mapa  and  papers  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  government  officers,  under  the 
signature  of  the  head  of  such  office,  or  of  its  chief 
clerk,  with  the  seal  affixed,  shall  be  as  competent  evi- 
dence in  all  cases  aa  their  original  would  be. 

GKEAT  SEAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


In  chapter  XC  we  have  given  a  number  of  forniB  of 
seals.  Over  the  name  of  each  State  we  have  placed 
the  great  seal  of  that  State,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  its  coat  of  arms.  These  various  devices  are 
the  mere  conceptions  of  the  artist,  yet  they  are  em- 
bleniatic  of  some  political  sentiment  or  of  acme  char- 
acteristic of  that  State. 
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1.  The  vast  sums  of  money  annually  colleoted  from 
duties,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  from  all 
other  sources  from  which  the  revenue  of  the  nation  is 
raised ;  and  then  the  disbursement  of  the  same  to  the 
army,  to  the  navy,  to  the  civil  officers,  and  to  the  vari- 
ous employees  of  the  government,  and  to  the  different 
purposes  for  which  the  public  money  is  appropriated, 
requires  a  host  of  officials  and  agents  to  transact  all 
this  business.  Hence  the  government  has  collectors  of 
customs,  collectors  of  taxes,  postmasters,  receivers  of 
money  for  the  sale  of  public  land,  and  bo  on  ;  all  of 
whom  are  receivers  of  the  public  money,  Tiiese  pay 
it  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  from  whence  it  is 
paid  out  directly  to  parties  having  claims  against  the 
government,  or  to  agents  who  disburse  it  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  due. 

By  the  dishonesty  of  the  officera  and  agents  who  re- 
ceive, hold  or  disburse  these  funds,  the  government 
would  be  the  loser,  and  the  people  would  be  defrauded 
of  their  money.  We  say  the  people,  because  every 
man  who  cheats  or  defrauds  the  government,  cheats 
and  defrauds  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  Hence  the  detestable  character  of  public 
swindlers  and  defaulters. 

2.  But  to  guard  against  this  as  far  as  possible,  the 
law  requires  a  man  when  he  accepts  of  one  of  these 
offices,  to  take  an  oath,  or  make  a  solemn  affirmation, 
promising  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
he  enters  upon.     But  even  this  does  not  always  secure 
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toneaty.  Some  men  will  violate  their  oaths  for  money. 
A.  furtbep  remedy  is  resorted  to  for  further  security 
against  dishonesty.  For  thia  purpc«e  laws  have  bceu 
made,  requiring  all  officers  and  agents  who  receive, 
hold  or  disbui'se  the  public  money,  to  give  bonds  with 
sufficient  security  for  the  feithful  performance  of  their 
trust.  These  bonds  liold  the  sureties  as  well  as  the 
officer,  and  are  signed  by  one  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  bondsmen  of  sufficient  means  to  insure  the  gov- 
ernment against  loss.  It  would  be  too  tedious  and 
uninteresting  to  enumerate  all  the  government  offieera 
who  have  to  give  bonds  before  they  can  enter  upon 
their  duties.  Therefore  we  stated  before  that  tlia 
law  requires  all  of  this  class  to  do  so.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  exceptions. 

These  bonds  are  given  for  various  amoimta,  which 
correspond  with  the  amount  of  money  to  be  received 
or  held  by  the  officers  who  execute  them,  and  when 
signed  by  the  office  holder  or  person  honnd  to  the 
government,  and  by  his  surety,  are  held  in  the  Trea^ 
sury  Department  as  security  for  the  feithful  perform- 
ance of  whatever  the  bounden  parties  have  agreed  to 
do.  In  case  of  any  failure  or  defalcation,  all  the  par- 
ties signing  the  bond  are  held  responsible  for  the 
amount  named  in  the  bond  ;  and  may  be  sued  by  the 
government,  and  made  to  pay  all  damages. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  and  in 
spite  of  oaths  and  bonds,  the  government  is  defrauded 
of  millions  of  money  by  the  very  men  it  favora  with 
positions  of  honor  and  emolument.  Eeader,  should 
you  ever  bold  a  position  under  your  government,  let 
not  the  sin  of  perjury  blacken  your  soul,  nor  the 
crime  of  dishonesty  tamish  your  character.  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy."  "An  honest  man's  the  noblest 
work  of  God," 
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Oaths. 

1.  Ah  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God,  by  him  who  makes 
it,  that  what  he  has  said,  or  what  he  shall  say,  is  the 
truth.  It  is  the  most  eolenin  form  under  which  one 
can  assert  orpronomice  anytliing.  To  nttcr  a  falsehood 
while  under  oath  ispeijmy,  a  crime  of  the  darkest  hue. 
One  which  G-od  has  declared  he  will  punish,  and  one 
which  is  made  infamous,  and  punishahle  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

2.  The  Constitution  (Art.  6,  Sec.  3)  requires  that 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  members  of  the  sev- 
eral State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
the  Constitution.  Then  in  the  second  article,  section 
eight,  the  form  of  the  oath  required  of  the  President 
before  he  enters  upon  bis  duties,  is  given  in  these 
words: — 

"  I  do  solemnly  awear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

S.  This  is  all  the  Constitution  says  about  oaths;  but 
it  is  enough  to  show  that  no  man  (unless  he  commit 
perjury)  can  accept  office,  either  under  the  United 
States  or  any  State  government,  unless  he  in  good  faith 
wiil  support  the  Conatitution. 
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But  in  the  Jaws  enacted  by  Congreaa,  we  find  that 
not  only  offieial  oaths  are  required ;  but  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  cases,  men  who  transact  business  with 
the  government  are  required  to  verify  their  accounts 
and  statements  with  an  oath.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  those  who  do  business  with  the  custom 
house ;  such  as  merchants,  shipowners,  and  masters  of 
vessels.  Many  oaths  must  be  put  in  the  form  of  affi- 
davits ;  that  is,  the  oath  must  be  written  and  signed  by 
the  deponent,  that  the  statements  made  may  be  pre- 
served. 

4.  The  form  of  official  oaths  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  deponent. 
The  oath  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  enters  upon 
his  duties.  Should  he  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  this,  his 
acts  will  be  illegal,  and  he  would  make  himself  liable 
to  punishment. 

After  the  late  civil  war  broke  out,  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  those  who  had  voluntarily  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion,  from  holding  thereafter  any 
office  tinder  the  government,  passed  an  act  requiring 
every  one  before  he  could  accept  any  office,  either  in 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval_  departments,  to  take  an 
oath  in  the  following  form: — 

5.  I,  A.  E.,  do  solemnly  swear  (oraffirm)  that  I  have 
never  vohmtarity  borne  arras  against  the  United  States, 
since  I  Lave  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  have  volun- 
tarily given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel  or  encour- 
agement to  persona  engaged  in  armedhostility  thereto; 
that  I  have  neither  sought,  nor  accepted,  nor  at- 
tempted to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatev- 
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er,  under  any  authority  or  pretended  authority  in 
hostility  to  the  United  States;  that  I  have  not  yielded 
a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended  government,  au- 
thority, power  or  Constitution,  within  the  United 
States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  And  I  do  further 
swear  {or  affirm)  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability,  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I 
will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help  me 
God." 

So  strong  and  comprehensive  an  oath  as  this  was 
never  before  required  from  any  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  answers  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  substantially  comprehends  all  contained  in 
any  other  forms  heretofore  used.  It  ia  at  once  an  oath 
of  allegiance,  an  oath  of  support  of  the  Constitution, 
andanoath  to  discharge  faitbfuUythe  dutiesof  theoffice 
taken.  This  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Test  oath,  and 
frequently  "The  Iron-clad  Oath." 

6.  The  object  of  binding  all  officers  of  the  general 
and  State  governments,  by  oath,  is  toplace  them  under 
the  most  solemn  obligation  to  be  faithful  and  honest  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  cannot  be  otherwise 
without  committing  one  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes. 
And  yet,  lamentable  to  say,  men  have  accepted  office 
under  these  most  solemn  obligations,  and  have  after- 
wards utterly  disregarded  them,  and  have  been  unfaitb- 
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ful  in  every  respect,  both  in  the  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, andia  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  Forthia 
cause,  although  we  have  an  excellent  form  of  govern- 
ment, perhaps  the  hest  in  the  world,  yet  in  its  admin- 
istration a  great  deal  that  is  wrong  and  corrupt  is 
found;  and  fears  have  been  entertained  that  it  would 
be  broken  down  and  destroyed  by  the  corruption  of 
those  who  administer  it.  Good  men  should  always  bo 
chosen  to  make  and  administer  the  laws  in  any  coun- 
try, and  under  any  form  of  government. 
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CHAPTER  XLYI. 
Revenue. 

1.  The  revenue  of  any  government  is  its  i 
or  money  raised  from  any  source  whatever  to  defray 
the  expenses  incurred  in  its  administration.  These 
expenses  are  always  heavy,  are  counted  by  millions, 
and  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  government  must 
pay  them  in  some  way;  either  hy  duties  on  imported 
goods,  by  direct  taxation  on  property,  by  payments 
for  certain  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  gov- 
ernment, &;c.,  &c.  Different  governments  resort  to 
different  methods  to  raise  their  revenue. 

2.  The  United  States  have  always  raised  the  greater 
part  of  it  by  duties  on  imported  goods.  These  have 
sometimes  been  found  sufficient  to  defray  all  expen- 
ses; and  at  other  times  iusuf&eient,  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances of  a  high  or  low  tariff,  or  on  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  expenses  of  government.  In  times  of 
war  all  these  resources  put  together  have  been  insuffi- 
cient, and  it  has  become  necessary  to  borrow  money 
to  sustain  it.  "War  expenses  have  been  the  source  of 
moat  of  the  national  debts  in  all  countries. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  between  the  North 
and  South,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  nearly 
3,000,000,000  of  dollars;  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
vast  amounts  paid  during  the  existence  of  the  war. 
This  created  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  and  the  government  to  resort  to  direct 
taxation,  in  addition  to  all  its  ordinary  resources,  and 
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to  all  the  money  it  borrowed  to  sustain  the  ( 
of  the  war.  And  now  after  it  is  over,  the  taxes  are 
continued  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  enormous  pub- 
lic d5bt.  This  furnishes  ua  with  a  forcible  example  of 
one  of  the  great  evila  of  war. 

4.  The  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  lands  have 
been  another  source  of  revenue  to  the  United  States, 
which  few  other  governments  possess;  because  their 
territory  is  not  as  extensive  as  ours,  and  tbey  Lave  but 
little  if  any  public  lands  to  dispose  of.  The  empires 
of  Russia  and  Brazil  maybe  exceptions  to  this  general 
fact. 

5.  Duties  collected  on  imported  goods,  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  the  income  of  the  Post  Office  Department^ 
and  direct  taxation,  (when  resorted  to)  arc  the  princi- 
pal sources  from  which  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States  are  raised.  There  are  comparatively  small 
amounts,  however,  raised  from  other  sources;  such  as 
the  duties  paid  upon  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  forfeitures 
of  goods  smuggled  or  attempted  to  be  smuggled  into 
the  country;  forfeitureof  vessels  engaged  in  the  smug- 
gling business,  prizes  taken  in  time  of  war,  fees  paid 
for  licenses  granted,  and  for  services  rendered  by  cer- 
tain government  officials,  &e.  But  all  these  put  to- 
gether are  insignificant  in  amount  compared  with  the 
first  named. 

6.  The  revenues  of  any  government  affi:)rd  a  tolera- 
bly correct  indication  of  its  wealth,  population  and 
power.  Small  and  weak  ones  have  small  revenues. 
Wealthy,  populousandstrong  ones,  have  large  revenues. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 
Internal  Revenue. 

1.  In  our  chapter  on  Revenue,  we  observed  that  di- 
rect taxation  was  one  of  the  means  to  which  the  gov- 
ernmont  had  to  resort  when  the  proceeds  from  import 
duties  and  ordinary  sources  fail  to  meet  its  expenses. 

The  late  civil  war  caused  an  emergency  of  this  kind. 
All  former  wars  in  which  the  United  States  had  been 
engaged  did  not  require  one-quarter  of  the  money  for 
their  prosecution  that  this  did ;  and  of  course  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  government  were  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  its  expenses.  This  state  of  things  became 
apparent  soon  after  the  war  commenced.  To  meet  it, 
Congress,  as  early  as  1861,  (the  war  broke  out  in 
April  of  this  year,)  passed  an  act  called  "  the  Internal 
Revenue  Law,"  by  which  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
were  to  be  raised  annually  by  direct  taxes  upon  houses 
and  lands  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  ot  the 
United  States. 

2.  By  subsequent  acts  not  only  houses  and  lands 
were  taxed,  but  almost  every  sort  of  property  and  busi- 
ness. Licenses  were  required  for  persons  to  carry  on 
their  profession,  trade  or  business ;  incomes  were 
taxed;  deeds,  mortgages,  notes,  bonds,  bank  checks, 
and  papers  of  almost  every  kind  were  invalid  unless 
they  had  a  revenue  stamp  upon  them.  Manufacturers 
had  to  pay  such  a  per-centage  on  whatever  they  made. 
Scarcely  any  calling,  trade,  profession,  or  business  or 
thing  escaped  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 
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So  thorough  a  taxation  the  people  never  experienced 
before ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  never  will  again. 
This  is  one  of  the  fruita  of  war.  But  what  makes  this 
doublj  aggravating,  is  that  this  was  a  civil  war.  The 
people  have  this  enormous  load  of  taxation  to  carry  to 
pay  for  killing  each  other.  When  will  men  learn  war 
no  more  ?  "When  will  men  cease  to  be  wicked  and 
foolish  ? 

3.  To  carry  out  the  objects  and  provisions  of  this 
bill,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  divide 
every  State  and  Territory  into  collection  districts,  en- 
tirely different,  however,  from  the  collection  districts 
for  the  collection  of  the  custom  duties.  These,  as 
stated  in  aEOther  place,  are  located  along  the  sea  coast, 
and  on  the  shores  of  gulfe,  bays  and  sounds,  or  on  tho 
shores  of  such  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  as  are  acces- 
sible to  vessels  from  some  foreign  country ;  whereas, 
the  collection  districts  for  the  collection  of  internal  rev- 
enue are  necessarily  located  in  every  part  of  each  State 
and  Territory,  as  much  inland  as  along  the  coast.  As 
far  as  practicable,  they  are  made,  both  in  number  and 
territory,  identical  with  the  Congressional  districts. 

4.  This  law  also  made  it  necessary  to  create  a  host 
of  new  officers  to  execute  its  provisions.  In  the  first 
place,  an  officer  is  appointed  in  the  Ti'casury  Depart- 
ment, and  denominated  the  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue.  He  is,  like  all  officers  of  his  grade,  appoin- 
ted by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  receives  a  salary 
of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  is  charged 
with  tho  duty  (under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  of  preparing  all  the  instructions,  forms, 
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blanks,  atampa  and  licenses  to  be  used  throughout  the 
eouHtry,  by  all  officers  and  agenta  employed  in  the  col- 
lection of  these  taxes,  and  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
the  law  relating  thereto. 

5.  Then  comes  an  aaaeseor  and  a  collector,  each  with 
a  deputy  or  deputiea  if  need  be,  for  every  dietriet.  One 
to  assess  the  value  of  all  the  property  liable  to  taxa- 
tion, and  the  other  to  collect  and  receive  the  moneys  so 
assessed.  The  collectors  pay  the  moneys  so  received 
into  the  Treasury  at  AVashington,  or  into  such  banks  or 
other  places  aa  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  money  to  be  thua  raiaed  ia  apportioned  to  each 
State  and  Territory  in  proportion  to  their  representa- 
tion in  Congress ;  and  a  separate  account  of  this  tax  is 
kept  in  the  Treasury  Department  with  each  State  and 
Territory. 

6.  Much  more  might  be  aaid  about  other  subordinate 
officers  and  agents  employed  by  the  government  for 
the  purpose  ot  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  ;  and  much  more  might  be  said  about  many 
of  its  details;  for  it  contains  an  unusual  number  ot 
provisions,  in  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  sections.  But  many  of  these  have  already  been 
changed  by  subsequent  acts ;  and  will  probably  bo  mod- 
ified oy  every  Congress  that  may  meet,  until  the  whole 
law  shall  become  unnecessary  by  the  paying  off  of  the 
whole  national  debt,  or  each  a  reduction  of  it  as  will 
enable  the  government  to  diapenae  with  this  extraor- 
dinary means  of  meeting  ita  obligations.  The  very 
frequent  modifications  of  all  the  tax  laws,  renders  it 
quite  utmeceasary  to  dwell  with  much  minuteness  on 
their  provisions  in  detail. 

I  hope  this  outline  of  the  objects  of  the  law,  and  tho 
aeeoiint  given  of  the  principal  officers  engaged  m  car- 
rying itinto  effect,  will  satisfy  the  general  reader,    (7') 
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CHAPTER   XI.YIII. 
Custom  House  and  Custom  House  Officers. 

1.  Custom  bouses  are  government  offices,  generally 
located  in  seaport  citiea  and  towns,  for  the  pisrpose  of 
collecting  the  duties  charged  upon  imported  goods. 
IN'early  all  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries  into 
the  United  States,  are  brought  by  ships  and  other  ves- 
sels by  sea.  Hence  seaports  are  the  popular  localities 
for  custom  houses.  Porta  where  they  are  established, 
are  called  ports  of  entry  Here  vessels  from  foreign 
ports  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  here  the  duties  on  for- 
eign goods  are  collected  by  custom  bouse  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  of  these  officials  is  called  collector  of 
customs.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
ident. This  office  is  one  of  great  responsibility ;  for 
the  collectors  of  customs  receive  and  pay  over  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  country;  that  is,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. But  under  the  present  extraordinary  e:\- 
igencios  of  the  nation,  which  grew  out  of  the  late  civil 
war,  the  government  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  di- 
rect taxation  to  sustain  its  expenses;  and  a  larger 
amount  has  been  raised  by  this  means  than  by  duties 
on  imports. 

2.  A  collector  of  customs  is  therefore  required  to  give 
heavy  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 
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He  muat  give  his  bonds  and  take  his  official  oath  be- 
fore entering  upon  his  duties,  which  are  numerous  and 
various.  He  has  the  power,  also,  with  the  approbatiou 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  appoint  the  subor- 
dinate cuatom  house  officers,  such  as  weighers,  measur- 
ers, gaugers,  inspectors,  watchmen,  store  keepers,  &c. 
Those  henominates,  andthe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
eonfirias  or  rejects  them. 

HIS   DUTIES. 

3.  These  duties  require  him  to  collect  all  duties 
which  Congress  has  imposed  on  every  kind  of  im- 
ported goods  brought  into  the  port  or  ports  of  which 
he  is  the  collector.  In  order  to  do  this  he  reciuires  a 
deputy,  and  in  iarge  ports,  several  of  them,  whom  he 
appoints,  together  with  as  many  of  the  above  named 
subordinates  as  the  business  done  at  the  port  requires. 

He  must  receive  all  reports,  manifests,  and  docu- 
ments to  be  exhibited  on  the  entry  of  any  ship  or  ves- 
sel, whether  domestic  or  foreign  ;  and  all  accounts  of 
all  the  goods  they  have  on  board.  He  muat  estimate 
the  duties  to  be  paid  thereon,  receive  the  moneys  paid 
therefor,  and  take  all  bonds  for  securing  the  payment 
thereof,  and  grant  all  permits  for  landing  the  goods. 
Once  in  three  months  he  must  tranamit  all  moneys  col- 
lected by  him  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  "Washing- 
ton, together  with  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  all 
his  transactions  relating  to  the  collection  of  duties  at 
the  port  of  which  he  is  collector. 

4.  He  must  examine  the  manifests  not  only  of  all 
ships  and  vessels  with  their  cargoes  which  arrive  with- 
in the  port  or  district  for  which  he  is  collector,  but 
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also  those  of  al!  vessels  wliieb  depart  from  thence  to 
foreign  countries.  In  this  way  tlie  government  ob- 
tains a  knowledge  of  the  araonrit  and  value  of  the 
whole  exports  and  imports  of  the  country.  He 
must  also  give  clearances  to  all  vessels  when  they  sail 
from  bis  port  for  foreign  ports  or  countries.  No  ves- 
sel can  lawfully  depart  without  such  clearance. 

5.  The  manifesta  and  clearances  of  ships  and  vessels 
are  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  laws  relating  to  com- 
merce, navigation  and  the  revenue,  that  it  may  be  in- 
teresting and  useful  to  those  not  familiar  with  these 
matters,  to  give  the  form  of  an  American  manifest  and 
clearance.  These  are  among  the  most  important  of  a 
ship's  papers. 

A  ship's  clearance. 

6.  This  document  is  couched  in  the  followingtcrms: 
"District  of  Fori  of  ,  ss. 

"These  are  to  certify,  to  alL  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  A.  B.  master  or  commander  of  the  ship  (brig, 
barque,  schooner),  burthen  tone  or  thereabouts, 

mounted  with  gunSj  navigated  with  men. 

built,  and  bound  for  ,  having  on  board 

hath  here  entered  and  cleared  his  said  vessel  accordiTig 
to  law. 

"  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  at  the  custom 
house  of  ,    this         day   of  ,   one 

thousand  ,  and  in  the        year  of  the  Inde- 

pendence of  the  United  States  of  America." 

This  is  signed  by  the  collector  and  by  the  naval  of- 
ficer of  the  port,  when  the  commander  is  prepared  to 
depart  with  his  vessel  to  his  destined  port. 
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Tbia  is  a  document  of  a  very  different  character. 
Ita  principal  object  is  to  show  of  what  her  cargo  con- 
Biats,  in  quantity,  kind  and  value.  The  form  of  a  mani- 
fest is  as  follows: 

"Report  and  manifest  of  the  cargo  laden  on  board 
of  the  ,  whereof  is  master,  which  car- 

go was  taken  on  board  at  the  port  or  ports  of  ,  bur- 
then tone,  built  at  ,  in  the  State  of  ,  and 
owned  by         ,  merchants  at         ,  and  bound  for        ." 

This,  together  with  a  particular  description  of  the 
marks  and  numbei-s  of  every  bale,  box,  case,  barrel, 
hundle  or  parcel  on  board  of  the  vessel,  is  the  mani- 
fest. It  must  be  given  to  the  collector  of  whatever 
port  the  vessel  arrives  at;  and  the  master  of  her  must 
swear  that  it  is  in  all  respects  a  true  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  all  the  cargo  ou  board,  to  the  best  of  hia 
knowledge  and  belief. 

8.  The  collector  of  the  port  can  then  compute  the 
duties  to  be  paid  upon  each  article,  and  when  these 
are  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  he  gives  permits  to  land 
the  cargo,  and  deliver  the  goods  to  their  respective 
owners.  Then  come  in  the  duties  of  weighers,  gang- 
ers, measurers  and  inspectors  of  the  customs,  after  per- 
mits are  obtained  to  land  the  goods.  If  they  are  such 
as  require  to  be  weighed,  gauged  or  measured,  these 
officers  are  sent  to  do  it;  and  the  inspector  must  allow 
nothing  to  leave  the  ship  until  he  has  examined  the 
marka  and  numbers,  to  aee  if  they  correspond  with 
the  permit  and  the  manifest.  If  he  suspects  that 
there  is  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  government  by  false 
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namea  and  marks,  he  is  authorized  to  open  the  pack- 
age, box,  ease,  cask,  or  whatever  contains  the  goods, 
and  to  examine  them.  In  this  way  smuggUng  ia  pre- 
vented, and  the  revenues  arising  from  duties  on  im- 
ported goods  secured. 

9.  The  compensation  of  collectors  of  customs  va- 
ries from  a  few  hundreds  to  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars per  year.  It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  at  the  port.  At  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, New  Orleans,  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco, 
the  compensation  is  enormous,  and  should  be  reduced; 
for,  in  addition  to  their  salaries  and  fees  for  services 
rendered,  they  receive  a  part  of  the  forfeitures  of 
goods  smuggled  or  attempted  to  bo  smuggled  into  the 
country. 

SUKVEYOES. 

10.  Next  to  the  col'lector  in  rank  and  authority, 
among  custom  house  oflicers,  ia  the  surveyor  of  the 
port.  He  aids  the  collector  in  collecting  the  revenue ; 
but  his  duties  are  of  a  different  character.  He  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  as  the  collector,  and  for 
four  years;  but  may  be  removed  by  the  President  at 
his  pleasure.  His  compensation,  like  that  of  the  col- 
lector, depends  on  the  amount  of  business  at  the  port. 

HIS   DUTIES. 

11.  He  must  superintend  and  direct  all  inspectors, 
weighers,  measurers  and  gangers  within  his  port,  and 
must  visit  all  vessels  arriving  therein,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  collector,  with  a  description  of  each,  of 
her  nationality,  cargo,  S;c.  It  is  also  hia  duty  to  ex- 
amine all  goods  entered  for  the  benefit  of  drawback. 
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THE   NAVAL   OFFICER. 

12.  The  naval  officer  ia  another  of  the  principal 
custom  house  offieera  employed  in  the  collection  of 
the  reveiiue.  He  is  appointed  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  collector  and  the  surveyor,  and  is  removable  in 
the  same  manner.  His  compensation,  also,  ia  depend- 
ent on  the  same  ciixiumatanees.  His  duties,  to  some 
extent,  are  the  same  as  the  collector's,  and  serve  as  a 
check  or  a  sort  of  re-exami nation  of  his  work,  for  the 
salce  of  accuracy  and  correctness.  Henee  it  ia  hia 
duty  to  receive  copies  of  all  nianifeata  and  entries,  and 
to  compute  the  duties  on  all  goods  subject  to  pay 
duties.  He  must  keep  a  separate  record  thereof.  Ho 
must  countersign  all  permits,  clearances,  certificates, 
debentures,  and  other  documents  to  be  granted  by  the 
collector.  He  must  also  examinetho  collector's  com- 
putation of  duties,  and  his  receipts,  bonds,  and  expen- 
ditures, and  certify  their  correctness,  if  found  right. 

COMMIBSIOKBB,  OP  CUSTOMS. 

13.  In  the  year  1849  a  new  bureau  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress  in  the  Treasury  Department,  the  head 
of  which  is  styled  "  the  commissioner  of  customs." 
This  was  done  to  increase  the  operative  power  of  the 
department,  and  to  relieve  the  first  comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  duties  had  become  too  onerous 
to  be  efficiently  performed  by  one  man.  By  the  act 
in  question,  all  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  first 
comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  receipts  from  customs,  and  to  the  accounts  of  col- 
lectors and  other  ofHcers  of  customs,  were  transferred 
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to  the  new  commiBaioner  and  bureau  under  liia  anpor- 
viBion.  Henee  it  became  his  dntj  to  examine  and 
adjust  all  accounts  with  custom  house  officers,  to 
prepare  forms  of  all  papers  to  be  used  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  from  customs,  and  to  direct  the  form 
and  manner  of  keeping  accounts  of  the  same;  to  hrinfr 
enits  for  the  recovery  of  all  debts  due  from  reveuue 
officers,  and  to  report  to  Congress  any  default  or 
neglect  of  duty  on  their  part.  This  affords  another 
example  of  tlie  manner  in  which  Congress  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  conduct  of  government  officials, 
and  the  state  of  things  in  every  department  and  bureau. 
The  commiaaioner  of  customs  is  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  holds  his  office  for  the  same 
time,  and  receives  the  same  compensation  as  the  first 
comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 
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CHAPTER  XLJX. 
The  Public  Lands. 

1.  The  whole  area  of  land  lying  within  the  bound- 
ariea  of  the  United  States,  is,  according  to  published 
official  atatementa,  8,002,013  square  milea,  or  1,921,288,- 
320  acres.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  present 
government,  and  during  our  colonial  condition,  much 
of  this  land  had  been  sold  and  othei-wise  disposed  of 
by  the  English  government,  and  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals.  Their  possessions  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  tbo  United  States  or  by  any  of  the  State 
governments  after  the  Revolution,  which  changed  the 
whole  country  from  the  possession  of  the  English  to 
that  of  the  American  government;  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  belonged  to  those  who  were  enemies  to 
the  United  States  during  the  Revolution.  This  was 
confiscated,  and  fell  back  into  the  possession  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  of  the  States  in  which  it  laid. 

2.  But  all  which  had  not  been  disposed  of  became 
the  property  of  the  government,  excepting  such  por- 
tions as  belonged  to  the  Indians — the  original  owners 
of  the  whole  of  America.  Thus  the  government  be- 
came a  great  land  holder  from  its  very  outset.  Prom 
this,  and  from  what  follows,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has 
been  ono  of  the  greatest  land  dealers  in  the  world ;  for 
in  addition  to  that  here  spoken  of,  it  has  purchased 
immense  tracts,  from  which  many  of  the  present  States 
and  Territories  were  formed. 
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The  Louisiana  purcViase,  aa  it  haa  always  been 
termed,  was  made  of  France  in  1803.  Out  of  it  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkaueas  and  Missouri  were 
formed.  The  sum  of  $15,000,000  was  paid  for  it. 
Then  in  the  year  1819,  the  United  States  by  treaty 
purchased  Florida  of  Spain.  In  1836,  Texas  seceded 
from  Mexico,  and  after  a  war  with  her  gained  her  in- 
dependence, and  in  1845  aebed  to  be  admitted  as  one 
of  the-XTnited  States.  This  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  she  was  admitted  accordingly.  All  her  public 
lands  came  into  the  possession  of  our  government. 

3,  Subsequently  to  this,  and  after  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  we  purchased  of  her  all  the  northern  part  of 
that  country,  embracing  Calitbrnia,  New  Mexico  and 
other  extensive  regions.  This  again  added  several 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  to  our  public  domain. 

To  all  these  must  be  added  the  immense  tracts 
bought  of  the  Indians.  And  to  all  of  which  must  be 
added  the  great  purchase  made  early  in  the  year  1867, 
from  Russia,  of  all  her  possessions  in  North  America, 
for  $7,000,000  in  gold.  This  increases  our  public  do- 
main, by  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand 
square  miles. 

4.  But  the  government  does  not  want  all  this  land. 
It  haa  no  use  for  more  than  a  few  acres  in  certain  loca- 
tions, for  the  sites  of  public  buildings  and  of  military 
worka. 

The  object,  therefore,  is  to  sell  it  to  those  who  want  it 
for  farms  and  other  purposes,  that  it  may  furnish  homes 
for  the  people,  be  made  productive,  and  thus  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.     To  accomplish  this  a 
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Gener^lLandOffice  was  established  by  act  of  CongreBB, 
ill  1812,  at  Washington.  This  office  was  at  first  at- 
tached to,  or  waa  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depaft- 
ment,  but  in  1849  it  was  attached  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,     The  head  of  this  office  is  called 

COMMISSIONER    OF   THE    GENERAL    LAND    OFFICE. 

5.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  must 
take  the  usual  official  oath  before  entering  on  his  duties, 
and  must  give  the  usual  official  bond.  He  keeps  the 
seal  of  hia  office,  and  fixes  an  impreBsion  of  it  upon 
all  papers  emanating  from  the  Land  Office.  He,  with 
his  clerlis  and  assistants  form  the  bureau,  keep  all  the 
records  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  public  lands,  and 
perform  all  duties  relating  thereto.  He  receives  re- 
ports from  surveyors  and  from  the  district  land  offi- 
cers, gives  them  their  inatrnctions,  and  reports  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  when  required  to  do  so. 

He  issues  all  patents  for  lands  granted  by  the  United 
States,  and  sends  and  receives  by  mail  all  papers  and 
documents  relating  to  his  official  busiiiess,  under  the 
franking  privilege.  Every  patent  for  land  is  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
is  then  recorded  in  hooks  kept  for  that  purpose. 

SURVEYORS  GENERAL  AND  DEPUTr  SURVEYORS. 

6.  "When  it  is  deemed  necessary  and  expedient  to 
bring  the  lands  in  any  particular  State  or  section  of 
the  country  into  market,  a  surveyor  general  is  ap- 
pointed for  that  State  or  section,  and  also  a  sufficient 
number  of  deputy  or  assistant  surveyors  to  perform 
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the  work;  whicli  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
surveyor  general,  who  is  himself  directed  by  law  as  to 
the  manner  of  pracedure.  Uo  ia  appointed  for  four 
years,  taking  the  usual  oath,  and  gives  bonds  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

MODE    OP    8UEVEXING    THE   PUBLIC    LANDS. 

7.  The  law  directs  how  the  lands  shall  be  surveyed 
and  mapped.  "Where  it  is  practicable,  they  are  laid 
out  into  square  miles,  each  of  which  contains  640 
acres,  and  is  called  a  section. 

Those  sections  are  then  sub-divided  into  halves, 
quarters  and  eighths  of  sections;  that  is,  into  lots  of 
320,  160  and  80  acres.  The  boundary  lines  are  all  run 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  Thirty-six  of 
these  sections,  whicli  make  a  plat  of  six  miles  square, 
are  put  into  a  township.  These  townships  are  desig- 
nated by  numbers,  but  when  inhabited  are  named  by 
the  inhabitants  as  their  fency  dictates. 

SALE   OP  THE  PUBLIC   LANDS. 

8.  After  the  lands  have  been  surveyed  and  properly 
mapped  into  townships  and  sections,  they  are  brought 
into  market  and  offered  for  sale  in  such  quantities  as 
ai'e  wanted  by  the  purchaser;  from  40  acres,  one  six- 
teenth of  a  section,  up  to  a  whole  section ;  or  as  many 
sections  as  the  buyer  pleases  to  take. 

DISTEICT   LAND   OFFICES. 

9.  District  land  offices  for  the  sale  of  lands  are  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose  at  aa  many  places  in  the 
State  or  Territory  where  the  lands  are  situated,  as  is 
deemed  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers. 
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Here  are  kept  maps  of  ail  the  lands  lying  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  buyers  may  make  their  selections  both  of 
quantity  and  location  as  suits  them.  Here  they  will 
find 

A   REGISTER   OP  THE  LAND    OFFICE    AHB    A  RECEIVER   OP 
PDBLIC    MONEYS    POa    LANDS. 

10.  The  first  named  officer  will  register  the  applica- 
tion made  for  land  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  second  will  receive  the  money  paid  for  it. 
These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, and  report  their  proceedings  to  the  Genera!  Land 
Office  at  Washington.  The  receiver  transmits  all 
moneys  received  by  him  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
once  in  a  month  or  once  in  three  months,  as  directed. 

SCHOOL   LANDB. 

11.  As  before  stated,  the  public  lands  are  suryeyed 
into  sections  of  one  mile  square,  and  thirty-six  of  these 
sections  make  a  township.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging education.  Congress  has  enacted  that  section 
number  16  in  every  township,  shall  not  be  sold,  but 
reserved  for  the  township,  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  common  schools  in  that  town.  By  this  measure  the 
government  appropriated  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  its 
lands  to  aid  the  work  of  educating  the  children  in  the 
new  States.  And  in  addition  to  this  it  has  made  other 
munificent  donations  of  land  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

12.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  United  States  have  do- 
nated large  tracts  of  land  to  the  several  States  in 
which   it  lay,   to   aid   them   in   building  their  State 
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Louses,  &c.     Large  quantities  of  land  have  also  been 
given  to  aid  tlie  construction  of  railroads. 

HOMESTEADS. 

13.  The  government  has  always  sold  its  lands  at  a 
very  low  price,  preferring  to  give  the  people  cheap 
farms,  rather  than  to  raise  more  revenue  from  this 
source. 

But  in  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  called  "  the 
Homestead  Law,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  cheapen 
the  puhlic  lands  to  a  mere  nominal  price  to  heads  of 
families,  male  or  female,  or  to  persons  21  years  of  age 
or  over,  or  to  persons  who  had  served  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States,  whether  21  years  old  or 
not.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  such  persons  are 
allowed,  for  the  trifling  sura  of  ten  dollars,  to  enter 
upon  and  claim  160  acres  of  land,  provided  the  claim- 
ant swears  that  the  land  is  applied  for  his  or  her  own 
use,  and  for  settlement  and  cultivation.  But  no  patent 
(deed)  is  to  be  given  nntil  the  applicant  has  actually 
settled  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  for  the  space  of 
five  years.  Such  applicant  must  also  make  affidavit 
that  he  has  never  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States. 

By  this  liberal  policy,  persons  of  very  limited 
means  may  provide  themselves  with  comfortable 
homes  for  life;  and  the  unoccupied  lands  will  be  set- 
tled and  occupied  faster  than  if  the  old  price  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  had  been  de- 
manded. The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands  will  ot 
course  be  less,  but  the  wealth  of  the  country  will  un- 
doubtedly bo  increased  by  the  measure. 
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MINERAL    LANDS. 

14.  Exceedingly  rich  and  valuable  miDes  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead  and  other  minerala  have  teeu  founii 
upon  the  pabhc  lands.  That  the  benefits  of  mining 
them  might  be  extended  to  the  many,  instead  of  being 
monopolized  by  a  few,  a  diflerent  rule  for  selling  them 
has  been  made.  After  they  have  been  surveyed,  map- 
ped and  described,  they,  like  other  lands,  are  offered 
for  sale,  but  in  quantities  of  not  more  than  40  acres. 
These  are  generally  sold  at  auction,  but  no  bid  less  than 
five  dollars  per  acre  will  be  received.  If  not  sold  at 
public  sale,  they  are  then  stibjcct  to  private  sale  at  that 
price. 

REVENU!!  FROM  LANDS. 

15.  Any  one  can  easily  comprehend  what  almost 
boundless  wealth  there  is  in  these  public  lands;  and 
although  the  government  has  not  realized  as  much  rev- 
enue from  them  as  it  might  have  done  had  it  held  them 
at  higher  prices,  yet  to  the  purchasers,  the  people,  they 
are  worth  ten  times  more  than  the  government  re- 
ceived for  them.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  low  prices, 
they  have  yielded  and  will  long  continue  to  yield  a 
considerable  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  country. 

LEGISLATION  StELATIVE  TO  THE  PUBLIC   LANDS. 

18.  This  vast  estate,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  own  in  their  public  lands,  is  constantly  changing 
its  character  from  that  of  public  to  that  of  private 
property ;  for  the  government  is  disposing  of  more  or 
less  of  it  every  year  to  individuals.  By  this  process 
the  public  dominion  is  diminishing,  hut  private  prop- 
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erty  is  aa  constantly  increasing.  The  land  only  changes 
owners,  and  ia  converted  from  an  unproductive  to 
a  productive  state,  and  this  augmenta  the  wealth  of  tho 
nation. 

17.  It  ia  easy  to  understand  that  it  has  required  a  great 
amount  of  care,  labor  and  legislation  to  manage  and 
take  care  of  ao  great  an  estate.  Surveys,  maps  and 
records  of  it,  must  he  made  and  preserved  at  "Washing- 
ton ;  and  Congress  has  found  it  necessary  at  almost,  if 
not  at  every  session,  to  pass  acts  in  relation  to  it.  AH 
tho  laws  enacted  relative  to  the  pubHc  lands  would, 
if  collected  into  ouo  book,  make  a  ponderous  volume. 
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CHAPTER  L. 
Bounty  Land  and  Land  Warrants. 

1,  Bounty  lands  are  lands  given  bj  the  government 
to  the  officers  and  men  who  have  served  their  country, 
either  in  the  array  or  navy.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  pay  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  seamen  in  the  na- 
vy, is  small.  For  this  reason  our  government  donated 
a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  each  officer  and  private, 
as  a  further  compensation  for  their  services.  The 
quantity  given  wasmade  to  depend  on  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  the  service.  Those  who  engaged  to  serve  a 
year,  and  actually  served  nine  months,  receive  160 
acres.  Those  who  engaged  to  serve  six  months,  and 
actually  served  four  months,  received  80  acres;  and 
those  who  served  one  month,  received  40  acres.  Isfo 
distinction  was  made  between  officers  and  privates, 
because  officers  received  higher  wages  than  privates. 

2.  The  United  States  own  such  vast  quantities  of 
land  that  they  could  in  this  way  compensate  the  sol- 
diers better,  with  a  less  burden  of  taxation  upon  the 
people,  than  other  nations.  Immense  quantities  of  the 
public  lands  have  been  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and 
many  a  soldier  has  thus  been  furnished  with  a  home 
and  with  a  competence  for  life.  In  case  of  his  death 
in  battle,  or  before  he  received  his  land,  it  was  given 
to  his  widow  or  children  if  he  had  any. 

Every  one  entitled  to  land,  for  military  or  naval  ser- 
vices, receives  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a 
certificate,  or  land  warrant,  as  it  is  more  specifically 
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termed,  and  tliis  enlitles  him  to  go  anywhere  upon  the 
public  lands  which  have  been  eurveyed  and  brought  in- 
to market,  and  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  select 
the  quantity  named  in  his  warrant,  which  is  often  de- 
nominated a  military  laud  warrant.  XTpon  the  return 
of  this  certificate  or  warrant  to  the  land  office,  with 
proof  of  the  location  of  the  land,  the  government  gives 
the  owner  a  patent  or  government  deed  of  it,  which  is 
the  best  title  to  land  that  a  man  can  have. 

3.  Land  warrants  are  often  bought  and  sold  like 
stocks,  for  whoever  lawfully  holds  the  warrant,  wheth- 
er for  service  or  by  purchase,  is  entitled  to  the  land. 

So  careful  has  the  government  been  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  this  provision  to  those  who  have  served 
their  country  in  time  of  war,  that  it  does  not  allow 
land  granted  for  military  services  to  he  sold  for  the 
debts  of  the  warrantee  before  he  has  received  his  patr 
ent. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 
Duties  and  Tarifl^. 

1.  Pew  if  any  questions  or  subjects  ever  came  before 
tbe  National  Legislature,  wliich  have  required  more 
legislation,  caused  more  debate,  or  brought  out  a 
greater  diversity  of  opinion,  than  those  relating  to  du- 
ties and  tariffs. 

Duties  are  the  taxes  which  tbe  government  imposes 
upon  goods  imported  from  foreign  eountriea  into  our 
own.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  our  government,  for  all 
others  do  the  same  thing. 

In  ours  two  different  objects  have  been  sought  by 
the  imposition  of  duties,  both  of  which  are  clearly 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  act  ever  passed  by 
Congress  (July  4th,  1789),  on  this  subject.  They  are 
in  these  words:  *'  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  (he  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of 
the  United  States,  and,  the  encouragement  and  "protection 
of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported." 

First,  the  support  of  government. 

Second,  protection  to  our  own  manufactures. 

2.  A  government  is  an  expensive  institution,  and 
requires  a  gi'eat  deal  of  money  to  can-y  it  on.  This 
must  be  had  from  some  source.  To  raise  it  by  the  im- 
position of  taxes  or  duties  on  merchandise  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  has  been  considered  tbe  cheap- 
est mode  of  collecting  it,  and  the  least  burdensomeup- 
on  the  people.    Hence  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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revemie  of  the  tJnited  States  hae  teen  raised  in  tliia 
way.  Then  comes  the  seconcl  object;  which  is  to  raise 
the  price  of  imported  articles  hy  just  as  much  as  the 
duty  on  them  amounts  to,  thus  enabling  our  own  man- 
ufactures to  compete  with  those  of  foreign  countries. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  good  policy  to  make  our 
own  goods  as  far  aa  wo  can,  and  thus  render  our- 
selves more  independent  of  foreign  countries.  But  on 
this  question  there  have  been  two  opinions,  which  have 
been  so  strong  as  to  form  the  principal  diiference  be- 
tween different  political  parties;  one  contending  that 
the  tariff  (rate  of  duties)  should  be  so  low  that  only 
money  enough  should  be  raised  from  duties  to  support 
the  government ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  duties  on 
imports  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  bring  the  great- 
est amount  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  protection  to  homo 
manufectures ;  or,  that  the  incidental  protection  a  low 
tariff  would  give,  was  sufficient. 

3.  On  the  other  side  it  is  contended  that  our  best 
policy  is,  aud  that  our  economical  interests  would  be 
best  promoted  by,  imposing  so  high  a  duty  on  impor- 
ted goods  as  to  prevent  to  some  extent  their  importa- 
tion, and  thus  to  build  up  American  manufactures. 
Much  has  been  said  and  mueh  has  been  written  on 
both  sides  of  this  question,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  is  unsettled  to  this 
day.  Honeo  the  great  amount  of  legislation  on  this 
subject.  Sometimes  the  high  tariff  party,  having  a 
majority  in  Congress,  would  pass  an  act  fixing  a 
high  rate  of  duties ;  and  when  the  low  tariff   party 
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gained  the  ascendoney,  they  would  change  the  tariff, 
and  iix  the  duties  at  a  lower  rate.  Por  the  last  thirty 
years  the  government  haabeen  vibrating  between  these 
two  ayatema,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  our  pros- 
perity, and  the  question  still  remains  unsettled,  and  will 
probably  be  submitted  to  as  many  changes  in  the  fnture 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

4.  The  collection  of  duties  on  imports  ia  a  very  large 
branch  of  the  business  of  the  government,  requiring  a 
great  many  custom  houses  and  custom  house  officers. 
There  are  probably  two  hundred  of  the  former  in  all 
the  States ;  yet  most  of  the  revenue  is  collected  at  a 
few  of  the  largest  seaport  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia, Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco.  Every  seaport  where  vessels  from  foreign 
countries  are  allowed  to  come  in  and  discharge  their 
cargoes,  and  pay  the  duties  thereon,  is  called  a  port  of 
entry.  After  the  vessel  has  been  reported  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  and  her  duties  paid  or  secured  to  be 
paid,  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  desire  them  deliv- 
ered at  some  other  place  where  there  is  no  custom 
house,  that  privilege  is  granted,  and  the  place  where 
the  goods  ai-e  finally  discharged  is  called  a  port 
of  delivery. 

5,  Among  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  con- 
fers upon  Congress,  is  that  of  laying  duties  on  gooda 
imported.  Congress  alone  has  this  power.  No  State 
can  exercise  it.  It  also  declares  that  all  duties  shall 
be  equal  in  aU  the  States. 

Not  ouly  has  the  tariff  (which  means  the  rate  of  du- 
ties charged)  been  a  source  of  much  debate  and  legis- 
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lation,  but  also  the  mode  of  imposing  these  taxes.  Two 
modes  have  heen advocated.  Sometimes  one  and  some- 
times another  has  been  adopted  and  practiced.  Tbeaya- 
tem  of  ad  valorem  duties  is  one,  and  that  of  specific  du- 
ties is  the  other.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  laid  upon  the 
cost  of  the  article  in  the  country  whence  itwas  brought. 
Henee  when  goods  were  low,  the  duties  would  be  cor- 
respondingly low,  and  vice  versa  when  high.  But  this 
plan  has  been  subject  to  great  objections,  for  impor- 
ters have  been  often  known  to  have  talse  invoices  made 
out,  wherein  their  goods  were  marked  much  below  their 
real  coat,  and  by  this  means  the  government  is  de- 
frauded and  honest  dealers  injured.  To  avoid  this, 
the  other  mode  has  been  resorted  to,  via. : 

"Specific  duties,"  by  which  the  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
article  itself — that  is,  the  duty  is  so  much  per  pound, 
yard,  gallon,  &c.,  without  regard  to  wliat  was  the  price 
originally  paid  for  it. 

6,  There  are  a  great  number  of  imported  articles, 
upon  which  there  is  no  duty.  These  are  called  free 
goods.  But  the  laws  are  ao  often  changed  that  what  are 
free  goods  now  may  be  taxed  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  ;  and  goods  paying  duties  this  year  may  be 
put  on  the  free  list  next. 

DRAWBACKS. 

7.  "When  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  have  been  paid, 
and  they  are  afterwards  exported,  the  duties  which 
have  been  paid  are  refunded  to  the  owner.  The  money 
thus  paid  back  is  called  a  drawback.  All  imported 
goods  are  entitled  to  drawback  whenever  they  are  ta^ 
ken  out  of  the  United  States. 
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8.  In  thia  connection,  we  see  no  impropriety  in  no- 
tieinganother  thing,  though  of  an  exactly  opposite  cbar- 
acter  to  duties ;  and  that  is, 

BOUNTIES   ON   EXPORTED   SOODS. 

These  take  money  out  of,  instead  of  putting  it  in 
the  treasury,  yet  the  government  in  a  few  eases  has  al- 
lowed bounties  upon  exported  articles.  Fish  taken  by 
American  vessels,  refined  sugar  and  distilled  spirits 
made  from  imported  sugar  and  molasses,  are  exam- 
ples. This  was  done  to  encourage  domestic  industry 
and  enterprise. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

Tonnage. 

In  the  last  chapter  wg  treated  of  duties  and  tariffs, 
iDUt  only  as  they  related  to  imported  goods.  In  this 
we  will  speak  of  another  kind  of  duties  differing  very 
materially  from  the  first.  The  first  kind  is  imposed 
only  upon  foreign  prodactions,  bat  the  latter  open 
home-made  as  well  as  foreign ;  and  this  is  the  duty 
which  the  government  lays  upon  the  tonnage  of  ships 
and  other  vessels. 

Tonnage  is  the  capacity  of  a  ship  or  any  other  ves- 
sel for  carrying  weight,  which  is  always  reckoned  by 
the  ton  ;  and  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  length, 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  vessel.  This  has  been 
deemed  a  proper  subject  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

At  a  very  early  period  (1790)  in  our  history  these 
duties  were  imposed,  both  on  our  own  and  on  foreign 
vessels,  though  heavier  duties  are  laid  on  foreign  than 
upon  American  vessels.  In  the  first  act  passed  on  this 
subject,  in  1790,  this  duty  on  our  own  was  only  six 
cents  per  ton,  while  that  on  foreign  bottoms  was  fifty 
cents. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  impose  these  du- 
ties. No  State  can  do  it.  In  1862,  such  were  the 
wanta  of  the  treasury,  that  the  tonnage  duties  both  on 
American  and  foreign  vessels  were  increased  ten  cents 
per  ton.  This  tax  is  collected  only  once  in  a  year,  by 
tlie  collector  of  the  port  whore  the  vessel  happens  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 
Revenue  Cutters. 

1.  Revenue  cutters  are  small  sized  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  and  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  revenue  officers  in  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imported  goods;  or,  iu  other  words,  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. These  vessels  are  built  and  used  exclusively  for 
this  purpose,  and  are  not  reckoned  as  any  part  of  the 
navy,  though  officered  and  manned  much  in  the  same 
manner.  The  commissioned  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  Senate. 

The  duties  assigned  to  revenue  cutters  are,  to  sail 
along  the  coast  and  look  after  ships  and  other  vessels 
going  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  ;  to 
board  them  and  examine  their  papers,  that  is,  if  going 
into  aa  American  port,  and  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast ;  to  examine  the  manifest  of  the  cargo  and  every 
part  of  the  vessel ;  to  put  proper  fastenings  upon  the 
hatches  and  other  communications  with  the  hold ;  and 
to  place  a  man  or  men  on  board  who  must  remain 
with  her  until  her  arrival  into  port,  when  she  is  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  charge  of  the  proper  custom  house 
officer. 

2.  The  officers  of  revenue  cutters  are  deemed  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  and  hence  are  subjectto  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  and  the  collectors  and 
other  revenue  officers  at  the  ports  where  employed. 
But  if  ao  directed  by  the  President,  in  an  emergency 
they  may  cooperate  with  the  navy ;  and  in  such  cases 
if  the  officers  or  men  arc  wounded  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  their  names  may  he  placed  on  the  navy 
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penaion  list,  and  they  will  bo  entitled  to  the  same  rate 
of  pension  aa  other  officers  and  seamen  of  the  United 
States  navy, 

3.  Revenue  cutters  are  distinguished  from  other  ves- 
sels by  the  pendant  and  ensign  they  carry.  These 
have  such  marks  upon  them  as  the  President  shall  di- 
rect; and  in  case  any  ship  or  other  vessel  liable  to 
seizure  shall  not  briiig-to  upon  request  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  cutter,  be  is  authorized  to  fire 
iuto  such  vessel,  after  exhibiting  his  pendant  and  en- 
sign, in  order  to  compel  her  to  obey  his  orders  and  al- 
low herself  to  be  boarded  and  examined.  This  he 
may  do  without  incurring  responsibility  for  life  orpro- 
pcrty  that  may  be  destroyed  by  the  act. 

4.  One  of  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  revenue  cutters,  and  the  duties  assigned 
to  them,  is  to  prevent  vessels  from  running  goods 
ashore  after  having  neared  the  coast,  and  thus  to  es- 
cape payment  of  the  duties.  This  could  be  done  in 
the  night  or  in  foggy  weather  without  detection  but 
for  the  vigilance  of  these  vessels,  which  are  well 
armed  and  well  manned.  Pormerly  they  were  all  sail- 
ing vessels,  but  steamers  are  now  used  also. 

5.  The  commander  of  a  revenue  cutter  must  report 
weekly  to  the  collector  of  the  port  where  he  is  sta^ 
tioned,  the  transactions  of  the  cutter,  with  the  names 
and  description  of  ail  the  vessels  he  has  boarded ;  spe- 
cifying whether  they  are  American  or  foreign  vessels, 
whether  loaded  or  in  ballast,  together  with  all  such  in- 
formation as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  revenue  offi- 
cers of  the  port  to  possess. 
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The  Mint. 

1.  The  United  Statea  mint,  located  at  Philadelphia, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  Gstahliehinents  of  the 
government.  An  act  of  Con  stress,  passed  in  1792, 
was  the  first  step  towards  its  ei'eation.  Its  design  was, 
and  its  principal  basinesa  has  been,  to  coin  the  precious 
metals  into  money.  It  has  been  for  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  the  usage  of  civilized  governments  to 
coin  their  own  money.  Ours,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  its  existence,  began  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  it  as  long  as  it  shall  exist. 
Before  the  art  of  coining  was  known,  the  precious  me- 
tals were  used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  they  passed 
from  one  to  another  by  weight.  The  plan  of  cutting 
them  into  small  pieces,  and  then  stamping  their  value 
upon  them,  by  which  their  worth  could  be  known  as 
soon  as  seen,  was  an  improvement  upon,  the  former 
mode.  This  process  is  denominated  coining.  It  has 
of  late  been  brought  so  near  perfection  that  our  pieces 
of  money  are  fine  specimens  of  art. 

2.  This  establishment,  like  all  others  belonging  to 
the  government,  ia  under  the  direction  of  officers 
chosen  for  that  purpose. 

They  are  a  director,  a  treasurer,  an  assayer,  a  melter 
and  refiner,  a  chief  coiner,  and  an  engraver. 

All  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate.    The  director  appoints  assistants  and  clerks. 
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All  mnst  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  reapcetive  duties,  upon  which  they  enter  under 
oath.  The  duties  of  these  different  officers  may  almost 
be  known  by  the  -names  they  bear.  The  director  is 
the  head  of  the  inetitution,  and  the  others  act  under 
his  general  direction,  each  having  his  appropriate  du- 
ties to  perform.  In  the  month  of  January  of  each  year 
the  director  must  make  a  report  to  the  President  of  the 
operations  of  the  mint  and  its  branches  for  the  preced- 
ing year. 

3.  Any  person  may  take  gold  or  silver  bullion  or 
ores  to  the  mint  and  receive  it  back  in  coin,  for  a  very 
trifling  expense.  Before  it  is  coined,  after  its  value 
has  been  determined  by  the  assayer,  the  director  will 
give  a  certificate  for  it,  which  is  of  the  same  value  as 
the  bullion  deposited. 

4.  Wo  have  stated  that  the  principal  business  at  the 
mint  is  the  conversion  of  the  precious  metals  into  coin 
or  money.  But  this  is  not  its  exclusive  business. 
Another  part  is  to  melt  and  assay  these  metals,  and  to 
run  them  into  ingots  or  bars  either  of  pure  or  standard 
gold  and  silver,  according  to  the  wish  of  its  owner.  In 
our  article  on  the  assay  office  at  the  city  of  H'ew  York, 
we  have  explained  this  process  more  fully  than  we 
need  to  do  here. 

Until  1835  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  was  the  only 
establishment  in  the  United  States  for  coining  money. 
But  in  that  year  a  law  was  passed  establishing  branch 
mints  at  Kow  Orleans,  in  Louisiana;  at  Charlotte,  in 
ITorth  Carolina;  and  at  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia.  In 
1852,  another  branch  was  established  in  California;  in 
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1862,  another  at  Denver,  in  Colorado  Territory;  and 
in  1863,  another  at  Carson  City,  in  Nevada  Territory, 
since  made  a  State;  in  1864,  another  at  San  Francisco, 
in  California,  and  another  at  Dales  City,  in  Oregon. 
Except  the  one  in  California,  but  little  has  ever  been 
done  at  these  branches.  Political  reasons  in  eome 
cases  had  more  to  do  with  their  establishment  than 
any  necessity  for  them.  We  need  not  take  time  to 
name  these  officials  or  to  explain  their  operations. 
They  are  all  similar  to  the  principal  one  at  Philadel- 
phia; for  the  laws  relating  to  that  are  made  to  apply 
to  these  branches. 

6,  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  exclusive 
right  to  coin  money,  and  prohibits  all  the  States  from 
doing  it.  This  Congress  does  by  the  laws  it  passes  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  and  the  various  officers  and 
workmen  employed  to  execute  the  work  are  only  the 
agents  of  Congress. 

The  various  coins  which  Congress  has  fix)m  time  to 
time  ordered  to  be  made  are  of  the  following  names 
and  value : 

Gold.            Valm.  Silver.          Value.                  Copper. 

Eagle.          $10  00  Dollar,           $1  00  One  cent, 

Half-Eagle,     6  00  Half-Dollar,       60  Two  cents, 

Qu»f.  Bug.,    2  50  Quar.  DoL,         25  Three  cents,  and 

Doub.  Eag.,  20  00  Dime,                  10  formerly  1-2  o. 

Three  Dols.,    3  00  Half  Dime,           5  But  these  are  now 

One  Dollar,     1  00  Three  ct.  piece,    3  discontinued. 

7.  Our  coins  are  not  made  of  pure  gold  and  pure  sil- 
ver, hut  of  standard  gold  and  silver;  that  is,  gold  or 
silver  alloyed  or  mixed  with  some  baser  or  less  valu- 
able metal.  By  the  law  of  1837,  standard  gold  and 
silver  were  declared  to  be  nine  huadrcd  parts  of  pure 
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metal,  and  one  hundred  parts  alloy — equal  to  one-tenth 
alloy.  Gold  coins  are  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper, 
equal  parte  of  each.  Silver  coins  are  alloyed  with 
copper  alone.  Gold  is  declared  to  be  worth  fifteen 
times  as  much  as  silver  by  weight. 

In  addition  to  our  own  coins,  Congress  has  from 
time  to  time  passed  laws  declaring  the  value  of  foreign 
coins,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender.  But  these 
laws  were  all  repealed  by  the  act  of  1857,  and  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  mint  to  have  them 
assayed,  and  to  determine  their  weight,  fineness  and 
value ;  for  they  are  stil!  used  hy  banks  and  merchants, 
and  pass  at  the  value  determined  by  the  mint. 

The  mint,  np  to  1861,  had  coined  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  coin,  800,662,475  pieces,  worth  $799,923,363. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
Assay  OflSce. 

1.  In  1853  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  au- 
thorized to  establish  an  ofBee  in  the  city  of  New  Yorlc 
for  the  receipt,  melting,  refining  and  assaying  of  golcl 
and  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin,  and  for  easting  the 
same  into  bai-s,  ingots  or  disks.  The  assistant  trea- 
surer of  the  United  States  in  Now  York,  is  treasurer 
of  said  assay  office,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury appoints  such  other  elerka,  assistants  and  work- 
men aa  shall  be  necessary  for  the  management  of  its 
business. 

2.  Persons  having  gold  or  silver  bullion,  ores  or  for- 
eign coin,  may  deposit  them  in  this  office,  and  here  it 
will  be  refined  and  assayed  (at  no  more  cost  than  the 
actual  expenses  of  doing  the  work),  and  its  value  as- 
certained, and  the  owner  will  be  paid  therefor  in  coins 
of  the  same  value  and  metal  as  that  deposited.  It  is 
not  coined  in  this  office,  but  cast  into  bars,  ingots  or 
disks — either  of  pure  metal  or  of  standard  fineness,  as 
the  owner  may  prefer — the  true  weight  and  value  of 
which  are  stamped  thereon ;  and  the  ownermay  either 
take  them  in  payment  for  his  bullion  or  foreign  coin, 
or  it  will  be  coined  for  him  at  the  United  States  mint, 
if  he  wishes.  The  bars  spoken  of  are  often  kept  in 
that  form,  and  are  used  as  coin  among  banks,  brokers 
and  merchants,  who  receive  and  pay  large  amounts  of 
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the  precious  metala.  "With  them  it  passes  as  coin,  for, 
aa  stated,  its  exact  weight  and  value  are  stamped  upon  it. 
3.  This  establishment  waa  located  at  Kew  York 
more  for  the  convenience  of  the  thousands  who  do 
business  there,  than  for  the  necessity  of  such  an  insti- 
tution ;  for  at  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  there  is  a  de- 
partment for  doing  the  same  work  aa  is  done  here. 
But  at  New  York,  the  great  emporium  of  America, 
there  is  a  larger  amount  of  foreign  coin  than  in  any 
other  place,  and  it  is  often  advantageous  to  its  owners 
to  have  it  converted  into  American  coin,  that  it  may 
be  used  with  greater  facility.  Although  many  foreign 
coins  do  circulate  in  this  country,  but  few  know  their 
value.  Consequently  they  do  not  pass  so  readily ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  melted  and  run  into  bars  of 
known  value,  pr  re-coined  iato  American  monejf 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 
National  Banks. 


1.  The  banking  system  estalilished  "by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1863,  has  brought  a  great  number  of  banks 
into  existence,  and  upon  a  plan  so  different  from  any 
heretofore  in  use,  that  it  seems  germane  to  our  subject 
to  notice  it. 

If  the  "  national  banks,"  for  so  they  are  called,  are 
not  institutions  of  the  government,  they  are  institu- 
tions which  exist  by  the  authority  of  the  government. 

It  legalizes  their  existence,  and  to  some  extent  con- 
trols their  actions.  By  the  act  referred  to,  any  num- 
ber of  persons  not  less  than  five  may  associate  them- 
selves together  for  the  pm-pose  of  banking,  by  compli- 
ance with  the  following  conditions : 

2.  First ;  They  must,  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
make  a  certificate  which  shall  specify, 

1.  The  name  assumed  by  such  association. 

2.  Tbe  place  where  its  business  is  to  be  conducted. 

3.  The  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  (which  cannot 
be  less  than  $50,000),  and  the  number  of  its  shares. 

4.  The  names  of  its  shareholders,  and  the  number 
of  shares  held  by  each. 

5.  The  time  when  such  association  shall  commence 
business. 

6.  A  declaration  that  eaid  certificate  is  made  to  ena- 
ble such  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  advantages 
of  this  act. 
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3,  This  certificate  mnst  be  properly  acknowledged 
before  some  competent  person,  and  must  be  aent  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  enrrency  in  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  be  recorded  and  kept  by  him.  "When  this, 
and  all  other  acta  which  the  law  requires,  has  been 
done  by  the  association,  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency gives  them  a  certificate  under  his  hand  and  oiii- 
cial  seal,  to  that  effect,  and  that  they  are  autViorized  to 
commence  business.  Thia  constitutes  the  association 
a  corporation.  They  have  the  right  to  make  and  use  a 
common  seal,  and  have  all  the  rights,  and  are  liable  to 
all  the  responsibilities  of  ordinary  legalized  corpora- 
tions; and  may  exist  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
from  the  passage  of  thia  act.  Every  shareholder  is 
made  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  association 
or  bank,  to  the  amount  of  the  par  value  of  his  stock. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  the  holders  of  bills  issued  by 
these  banks,  they  must  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  United  States  bonds  bearing  inter- 
est to  an  amount  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  capital 
stock  paid  in.  Those  bonds  are  safely  kept  by  the 
said  Treasurer.  The  comptroller  of  the  currency  then 
issues  to  the  bank  an  amount  of  bank  notes  equal  to 
the  amount  of  bonds  thus  deposited,  leas  ten  per  cent. 
In  case  the  bank  should  fail  to  redeem  its  circulating 
bills,  its  bonds  are  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  redeems  them,  or  orders 
them  to  be  paid  at  the  United  States  Treasury.  The 
bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  as  security  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  hills  issued  by  the  association,  must 
be  transferred  to  him  in  trust ;  thus  giving  him  entire 
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control  of  tliera  in  case  it  becomee  necessary  to  boU 
them  in  order  to  redeem  the  bills  of  any  association 
which  may  have  failed  to  pay  them  on  demand. 

5.  This  act  of  1863  has  brought  a  great  number  of 
new  banks  into  existence.  It  allowed  banks  already 
existing  under  State  laws,  to  become  banking  associa- 
tions  under  this  act.  Most  of  the  existing  State  banks 
bavG  done  so,  organizing  themselves  under  this  law, 
Hence  with  few  exceptions,  (which  will  probably  soon 
disappear),  we  have  a  uniform  system  of  banking  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  bills  of  these  hanks  pass 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  holders  of  them  are 
more  secure,  because  there  is  ample  security  for  their 
redemption  (in  case  the  bank  fails  to  pay)  deposited  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  where  they  will  be  paid  on 
presentation. 

6.  The  bill-holder  is  also  better  protected  against 
counterfeits  than  he  was  under  the  old  system ;  for  all 
the  bills  issued  bj'  these  associations  are  engraved  by 
the  government,  and  the  plates  and  dies  on  which  they 
are  printed  are  kept  by  the  comptroller  of  the  currency 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  engraving  is  done 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  counterfeit  them.  Besides  this,  they  all  have 
the  imprint  of  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  on  their  face, 
and  are  numbered  and  countersigned  by  the  treasurer 
and  register.  "With  all  these  guards  and  precautions, 
we  have  the  best  paper  currency  ever  used  since  the 
establishment  of  the  government. 

7.  This  act  necessarily  threw  upon  the  Treasury  De- 
partment a  great  uicrease  of  labor,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
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vide  for  it,  a  separate  bureau  was  created,  which  is  do- 
nominated  the  bureau  of  currency;  the  chief  officer  of 
which  is  called  the  comptroller  of  currency.  He  acts 
under  the  general  direction  of  the.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  This  bureau  is  charged  with  the  execution 
of  this  and  all  other  laws  that  may  bepasssed  by  Con- 
gress respecting  the  national  currency.  The  comptrol- 
ler of  the  currency  is  appointed  by  the  Preeidentand  Sen- 
ate, has  a  deputy,  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year, 
holds  his  office  iive  years,  has  an  official  seal,  gives 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  takes  and  sub- 
scribes  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  His  duties  are  numerous  and  very  re- 
sponsible, he  having  hundreds  of  millions  under  his 
care. 

The  term  national  banks,  given  to  these  institu- 
tions, and  national  currency  to  the  bills  they  issue, 
were  given  from  the  fact  that  they  were  organized  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the  security  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  bills  consists  exclusively  of  national 

bonds;  no  other  securities  will  be  taken. 
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CHAPTER    LVn. 
Military  Academy, 

1.  The  Military  Acaderay,  located  on  the  west  bank 
of  tlie  Hudson  river,  at  West  Point,  in  the  State  of 
N"ew  York,  and  about  50  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  ia  one  of  the  government  inatitutiona.  It  had 
its  origin  in  an  act  of  Congress  passed  as  early  as  1802, 
Under  this  act  this  far-famed  military  school  was  com- 
menced, but  on  a  scale,  in  every  respect,  very  much 
inferior  to  what  it  has  since  become. 

2.  Its  name  explains  its  character  and  objects.  It 
was  established  and  has  been  continued  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  training  up 
young  men  in  the  science  and  art  of  war,  that  in  any 
emergency  the  country  might  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  men,  educated  and  skilled  in  all  such  arts  and  sci- 
ences as  appertain  to  war.  Hence,  mathematics,  engi- 
neering, gunnery,  drawing,  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  and  military  tactics,  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal branches  taught.  In  all  of  these,  able  professors 
give  insti-uction  to  the  cadets,  as  the  pupils  arc  called. 
Chemistry,  geology,  and  the  French  language  arc  also 
taught  at  this  institution.  The  instruction  is  thorough, 
the  discipline  excellent,  and  some  of  the  graduates  of 
this  celebrated  school  rank  high  among  the  scientiiic 
men  of  the  country. 

3.  Congress  controls  and  regulates  this  establish- 
ment, as  it  does  all  other  departments,  institutions,  and 
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■works  beloii^ng  to  the  government.  It  enacts  all 
lawa  relating  to  its  officers,  professors,  and  cadets,  and 
to  the  management  of  the  institution. 

4.  By  a  law  passed  in  1843,  the  number  of  cadets  to 
be  admitted  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  each  State,  Ev- 
ery State  and  Territory  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  ca- 
dets as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. This  gives  each  Territory,  however,  but  one; 
as  a  Territory  has  no  Senators,  and  but  one  Represen- 
tative. By  the  same  law  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
allowed  one.  To  give  every  part  of  the  country  an 
equal  chance,  it  was  enacted  that  each  Congressional 
district  in  each  State  and  Territory  should  be  allowed 
to  send  one  cadet,  to  be  educated  at  "West  Point.  These 
are  generally  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  Con- 
gressmen from  their  respective  districts,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appoints.  The  cadet  must  be  an  actual  resident 
of  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

6.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  provided  by  the  same 
act,  that  ten  more  cadets  may  bo  appointed  at  large ; 
i.  e.,  without  regard  to  Congressional  districts.  These 
provisions  would  make  the  number  of  cadets  at  the 
present  time  (1869),  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifteen. 
In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  cadet,  the  candidate  must 
be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithemetie; 
must  not  be  under  14  nor  over  21  j'ears  of  age  ;  and 
mast  sign  articles,  agreeing  to  serve  the  United  States 
eight  years.  After  he  has  finished  his  studies  and  has 
graduated,  he  is  considered  as  a  candidate  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  according  to  the  duties  he  may  bo 
competent  to  perform. 
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6.  The  Military  Academy  may  be  considered  a 
braach  of  the  "War  Department.  Men  who  have 
been  educated  tliere  have  rendered  the  country  aignal 
service  in  timesof  war,  haveraadeablccommanders,  and 
have  proved  themaelvca  thoroughly  skilled  in  military 
science.  N"ot  only  in  the  military  service  has  it  been 
a  benefit  to  the  country,  but  in  the  civil  walks  of  life. 
Many  of  its  graduates  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  engineers,  astronomers,  and  in  other  scieutilic  pro- 
fessions and  useful  employments. 

7.  There  is  an  annual  examination  of  the  cadets,  and 
of  the  general  aftairs  of  the  institution,  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  President,  for  that  purijose. 

It  is  composed  of  Congressmen  and  military  ofiicers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  these  examiners  to  attend  the  examin- 
ation, inspect  its  discipline,  and  course  of  instruction, 
look  atler  its  fiscal  afiiairs,  and  all  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Academy,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  for  the  use  of  Congress. 
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CnAPTEH  Lvm. 
Naval  Academy. 

1.  We  will  place  our  notice  of  tliia  institution  next 
to  that  of  the  Military  Academy,  as  there  is  a  strono^ 
analogy  between  the  two.  We  remarked  on  that,  that 
it  might  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. So  we  say  of  this,  it  may  be  considered  a  branch 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Both  are  designed  to  edu- 
cate and  train  men  for  future  public  service,  in  differ- 
ent departments, 

2.  This  school  is  now  established  at  Annapolis,  in 
the  State  of  Mai'yland,  near  Washington,  Like  the 
Military  Academy,  it  has  its  enperintendeiit  and  profes- 
sors. The  pupils  are  called  midshipmen.  They  are 
taught  navigation  and  such  other  branches  of  science 
as  are  necessary  to  make  them  good  seamen  and  naval 
officers.  They  are  selected  upon  nearly  the  same  plan 
as  cadets.  Each  Congressional  District  in  every  State 
and  Territory,  is  entitled  to  send  two  students  to  be 
educated  at  the  Academy.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  also  entitled  to  send  two.  Besides  which,  the  Presi- 
dent is  allowed  to  appoint  ten  additional  ones  at  large, 
and  three  more  from  the  hoys  enlisted  in  the  navy. 

3.  After  their  graduating  examination,  if  they  pass, 
they  are  commissioned  as  ensigns  in  the  navy,  and  rank 
according  to  merit.  Before  admission,  they  are  exam- 
ined according  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  must  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
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and  sevonteeu  years,  sound,  robust,  and  of  good  con- 
stitution. 

4.  The  courao  of  stndy  in  this,  aa  well  as  in  the 
Military  Academy,  is  adapted  to  the  profession  which 
the  students  are  expected  to  follow, — the  one  in  the 
navy,  the  other  in  the  army.  More  are  educated  at 
these  great  national  schools  than  the  government  needs 
in  time  of  peace.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  engaged  in  civil  employment.  Thus  these  in- 
stitutions have  been  of  great  service  to  the  country, 
outside  of  the  army  and  navy,  for  they  have  added  to 
the  number  of  well  educated  and  scientific  men,  who 
may  be  useful  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life.  Their  gradu- 
ates elevate  the  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  com- 
munity, especiaUy  when  they  engage  in  the  work  of 
instruction. 

Both  of  these  institutions  are  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  The  tuition  and  board  of 
<!adeta  in  one,  and  of  the  midshipmen  in  the  other, 
costs  tliem  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 
Armories  and  Arsenals. 

Aa  early  as  1794,  Congress  enacted  that  three  or 
four  arsenals  and  magazines,  with  an  armory  attached 
to  each,  should  be  established  for  the  safe  keeping  ot 
military  stores.  An  arsenal  is  a  place  where  arma  and 
military  stores  are  kept.  An  armory  is  a  place  where 
amis  are  made  or  repaired.  The  armories  where  arma 
are  manufactured  are  at  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  at  Harpers'  Ferry,  in  Virginia.  But  there  are 
many  others  where  they  are  repaired. 

In  1808,  the  President  was  authorized  to  purchase 
sites  and  to  erect  as  many  more  arsenals  and  manufac- 
tories of  arms  as  ho  might  deem  expedient.  Each  of 
these  establishments  was  formerly  under  the  direction 
of  a  superintendent;  but  they  are  now  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  The  office 
of  superintendent  of  the  armories  at  Springfield  and 
Harpers' Ferry,  was  also  abolished  in  1842;  audits  du- 
ties have  since  been  performed  by^uch  officers  of  the 
ordnance  corps  as  were,  designated  by  the  President. 
In  each  armory  there  is  employed  a  master  armorer, 
who  superintends  the  workmen,  "We  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing  what  number  of  these  establishments 
Lave  been  authorized  in  the  United  States,  but  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  named  there  are  arsenals 
and  armoiies  at  Pittsburgh  and  Brideeburgh,  in  Penn- 
sylvania; at  "Washington  city;  afWatervliet,  in  Kew 
York;  "Watertown,  Mass.;  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  at  In- 
dianapolis, in  Indiana;  and  at  Pock  Island,  in  Illinois. 
They  are  parts  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
country,  and  belong  to  the  "War  Department. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 
Ihe  Army  and  Navy. 

1.  A  DETAILED  aiid  minute  deaeriptioo  of  the  various 
departments,  officials,  works  and  modes  of  operation 
in  these  two  great  government  establishraenta,  would 
require  a  larger  volume  than  the  present  to  contain  it. 
"We  must,  therefore,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  be  content 
to  speak  of  them  in  the  moat  general  terms.  Indeed 
it  would  be  quite  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader 
to  peruse  a  detailed  account  of  the  division  of  the 
army  into  corps,  brigades,  regiments^  and  companies, 
with  all  the  grades  of  officers  commanding  them ;  or 
of  all  the  appendages  to  an  army,  such  as  the  commis- 
sary department,  the  quartermaster's  department,  and 
many  other  important  attachments  to  a  regular  army. 
And  what  we  say  of  the  army  would  hold  true  of  the 
navy. 

2.  "We  will  then  only  say  that  the  army  and  navy 
are  the  two  great  arms  of  our  government,  as  they  are 
of  all  others.  They  are  the  means  of  defense  against 
attacks  or  invasions  from  other  powers ;  as  well  as  of 
offense,  when  circumstances  rec[uire  us  to  invade  for- 
eign countries,  or  to  enforce  our  rights  upon  the  high 
seas,  though  this  is  especially  the  duty  of  the  navy, 
which  has  rights  all  over  the  seas  equal  with  those  of 
any  other  nation.  But  to  resist  foreign  aggression,  or 
to  defend  our  rights  on  the  seas,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  reason  for  maintaining  an  army  and  a  navy.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  such  is  the  depravity,  the  law- 
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.,  and  the  wickedness  of  a  part  of  mankind, 
that  nothing  hut  compulsion  will  keep  them  in  order; 
nothing  but  force  will  keep  them  from  the  violation  of 
the  hest  of  laws.  This  reckless  aiid  vicious  class  of 
persons  are  so  numoroua  that  laws  could  never  be  exe- 
cuted, nor  order  preserved,  if  no  military  or  naval 
power  stood  behind  the  civil  power  to  enforce  the  laws 
when  they  are  resisted  by  any  considerable  body  of 
persons.  But  for  the  known  fact  that  the  military 
power  stands  ready  at  the  call  of  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  government,  resistance  to  every  law 
which  was  distasteful  to  the  most  depraved  and  vicious, 
would  be  made.  Thus  order  at  home  almost  as  much 
requires  the  military  power,  as  oar  defense  against  tho 
wrongs  or  invasions  of  foreigners, 

3.  The  navy  cannot  act  in  all  emergencies  as  the 
army  can,  because  it  is  necessarily  restricted  in  its  ac- 
tions. It  can  only  act  on  the  seas  or  upon  places  ac- 
cessible to  it  by  water ;  whereas  the  army  can  operate 
any  where  upon  land.  It  never  has  been  the  policy  or 
the  practice  of  the  United  States  to  keep  a  large  stand- 
ing army,  for  it  has  been  thought  inconsistent  with  a 
Kepublican  government;  first,  because  it  seemed  to 
imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  pa- 
tiiotism  of  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
deemed  law-abiding,  patriotic,  and  willing  without 
compulsion  to  support  the  authority  of  the  civil  power 
of  the  government.  And  another  reason  is  that  a 
large  army  is  a  very  expensive  thing.  Indeed  the 
army  and  the  navy  are  by  far  the  two  most  expensive 
departments  of  the  government.     Economy,  therefore. 
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19  another  reason  why  our  standing  armj'  hag  always 
been  small  in  times  of  peace.  In  this  connection  we 
will  notice  another  fact  which  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  our  government  to  maintain  a  large  army  at  any 
other  time  than  when  we  are  at  war,  and  that  is  our 
militia  system,  which  was  established  immediately 
after  the  organization  of  the  government.  By  a  law 
of  Congress,  it  was  enacted  that  every  sound  and 
healthy  man,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  special  cases, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  should  be  enrolled  and 
equipped  for  military  duty.  Then,  by  the  laws  of  the 
States,  they  are  required  on  certain  days  in  each  year 
to  meet  in  companies,  regiments  or  brigades,  for  drill 
and  practice  in  military  exercises. 

i.  By  these  means  military  organizations  are  kept 
up  in  every  part  of  the  country,  together  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  military  art.  These,  in  time  of  war 
or  domestic  insurrection,  may  be  called  out  with  but  a 
few  days'  notice ;  and  a  large  army  of  citizen  soldiers 
can  be  i-aised  in  a  very  short  time.  With  such  facili- 
ties for  raising  men,  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  a  stand- 
ing army  of  much  magnitmle.  A  few  thousand  men 
to  guard  our  fortificatious  and  military  posts  are  suffi- 
cient. 

The  late  civil  war  between  the  South  and  the  !N"orth 
gave  ample  evidence  of  this;  for  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  raise  a  million  of  men,  it  was  done  in  a  short 
time,  and  after  a  little  practice  they  became  good  sol- 
diers. Until  the  recent  civil  war,  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  was,  in  comparison  with  that  of  several 
other  nations,  small  and  weak.     But  during  the  re- 
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bellion  the  necessity  of  greater  force  in  thia  arm  of  our 
government,  very  soon  brought  into  existence  the  most 
powerful  navy  in  the  world;  and  to-day  our  navy 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  theverybest  in  the 
world ;  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished since  peace  was  restored. 

5.  The  necessities  of  the  case  called  for  many  more 
vessels  than  the  government  had,  and  a  large  number 
were  purchased  which  had  been  built  and  used  for 
commercial  purposes.  Besides  these  a  great  number 
were  built,  and  many  English  vessels  which  had  run 
the  blockade,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  were  taken  aa 
prizes,  and  immediately  placed  in  our  navy.  Ilence 
perhaps  no  navy  upon  earth  ever  grew  from  small- 
ness  to  greatness,  and  from  weakness  to  power  so  rap- 
idly as  did  the  American  navy  from  1861  to  1865,  or 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion. 

I^ot  only  was  the  number  of  ships,  men  and  guns 
greatly  increased,  but  the  power  and  efficiency  of  our 
guns  were  augmented  beyond  anything  known  before; 
aa  was  also  the  power  of  our  ships  of  war  for  offense  or 
defense.  "When  we  see  cannon  which  will  send  balls 
five  miles,  and  do  terrible  execution,  and  iron-clad 
ships  80  constructed  as  to  be  as  impervious  to  cannon 
balls  as  a  rock  is  to  small  shot,  we  may  place  our  navy 
on  an  equality,  if  not  in  advance  of  any  other  which 
can  bo  found  on  earth.  In  this  respect  we  stand  on  a 
proud  eminence  in  contrast  with  any  other  nation. 

6,  "We  have  said  already  that  since  the  restoration 
of  peace  among  ourselves,  the  force  of  the  navy  had 
been  greatly  reduced  and  brought  down  to   a  peace 
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standard.  Yet  it  is  atill  of  snfficieiit  power  to  answer 
any  emergency  that  is  iikely.  to  occur.  !From  a  late 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  iNavy,  we  learQ  that  the 
present  naval  power  of  the  country  consiste  of  278  vea- 
eelsof  all'deacriptlons;  carrying  2,351  guns,  and  about 
13,600  aeamen,  which  in  case  of  war  could  easily  be 
doubled. 

7.  We  have  in  another  place  epoten  of  the  naval 
academy,  and  said  that  its  object  was  to  educate  young 
men  for  the  naval  service.  The  government  haa  also 
appropriated  ships,  and  established  schools  on  board  of 
them,  for  the  instruction  of  boys  in  navigation  and  na- 
val warfare.  These  are  called  apprentices ;  atid  for 
good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  their  studies,  they  are 
promoted  to  the  naval  academy,  and  placed  in  the  line 
of  promotion.  Thus  the  government  is  training  up  a 
class  of  young  men  for  the  navy  who  will  not  only  he 
well  educated,  but  well  drilled  in  all  the  arts  and 
Bciencea  which  pertain  to  the  naval  service.  "In  time 
of  peacepreparefor  war,"  is  a  proverb  on  which  thegov- 
erument  is  now  acting, 

8.  For  the  construction  of  our  vesseJs  of  war  and  for 
their  equipment  and  repairs,  several  navy  yards  have 
been  established  along  the  coast  and  on  aome  of  the 
navigable  rivers.  Here  the  ships  are  built,  armed, 
equipped,  manned  and  fitted  out  for  their  destination. 
The  principal  navy  yards  are  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Brooklyn  K.  Y.,  ITorfolk,  Ya.,  and  Peiisacola,  Fla. 

9.  Not  half  of  the  veasela  belonging  to  the  navy  are, 
however,  now  (in  time  of  peace)  in  commission,  that  is, 
in  active  service.  The  rest  are  either  laid  up,  or  in 
process  of  repair.    Most  of  those  in  commission  are 
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employecl  in  what  is  called  squadron  aorvice.  The 
Secretary  of  the  iN'avy  in  a  late  report  enumer- 
ates seven  of  those  squadrons;  viz.:  the  Euro- 
pean, the  Asiatic,  thoNorth  Atlantic,  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  North  Pacific,  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Gulf 
squadrons.  The  names  given  to  these  squadrons  indicate 
their  whereabouts,  and  their  cruising  grounds.  These 
squadrons  consist  of  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen 
vessels,  as  the  work  to  be  done  may  require.  It  is 
their  duty  to  visit  the  sea  ports  of  the  various  countries 
along  the  coasts  of  which  they  cruise,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  merchantmen  against  pirates  or  enemies  of 
any  description,  which  may  molest  them  or  interfere 
with  their  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  also  to  look  af- 
ter the  interests  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

10.  These  squadrons  are  under  command  of  a  high 
naval  officer  of  the  rank  of  commodore  or  rear  admi- 
ral, whose  ship  is  called  the  flag  ship  of  the  squadron. 
Many  of  our  naval  officers  have  distinguishea  them- 
selves for  bravery,  ski!!,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
country,  and  have  occupied  the  highest  position  of  hon- 
or, and  the  most  exalted  places  in  the  esteem  and  aifec- 
tion  of  their  countrymen. 

In  1862,  Congress  enacted  that  there  should  be  nine 
grades  of  officers  in  the  navy,  and  that  their  corres- 
ponding rank  with  military  omcei-s  should  be  as  follows : 


rfth  Major-Genera!. 

B  rigadier-Gencrals. 
Colonels. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Majors. 
Captains. 
First  Lieutenants. 
Second   Lieutenants. 
9.  Midshipmen,  with  no   corresponding  rank  in  the 
army. 


1.  Eear- Admiral, 

2.  Commodores, 
8.  Captains, 

4.  Commanders, 

5.  Lieut  .-Commanders, 

6.  Lieutenants, 

7.  Masters, 

8.  Ensigns, 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 
Articles  of  War. 

1.  As  a  sequel,  or  as  a  kiud  of  appendix  to  what  has 
been  said  about  the  army,  it  seema  appropriate  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  "articles  of  war,"  as  they 
are  commonly  called.  These  are  not,  as  some  might 
suppose  them  to  ho,  rules  made  hy  the  highest  officer 
in  command,  for  the  government  of  tlie  officers  and 
soldiers  of  infei-ior  rank ;  but  they  are  laws  of  Con- 
gress, acts  of  that  body.  Hence  they  come  from  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land,  and  are  as  binding  upon 
the  highest  in  command  as  upon  the  humblest  pri- 
vate. 

2.  They  relate,  of  course,  exclusively  to  the  array, 
and  consist  of  one  hundred  and  one  articles,  each  con- 
taining some  specific  rule  or  direction  for  the  govern- 
ment of  either  officers,  soldiers,  or  attachees  of  the 
army.  They  form  a  complete  code  of  laws  for  them 
all  while  in  actual  service.  The  first  one  of  these  re- 
quires every  officer  in  the  army  to  subscribe  these  rules 
and  regulations,  before  he  enters  upon  his  duties  ;  thus 
signifying  his  approval  of  them,  and  tacitly  promising 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  them. 

3.  But  t<.)  recite  the  provisions  of  each  article  would 
require  more  space  than  we  can  appropriate  to  this 
theme.  Let  ifc  suffice,  then,  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
principal  subjects  embraced  in  these  articles,  showing 
what  matters  relating  to  the  army  Congi'ess  has  seen, 
fit  to  regulate  by  legislation.     These  are — 
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1st.  Directions  to  both  officers  and  men  to  attend 
public  worship,  accompanied  by  penalties  prescribed 
for  any  improper  behavior  on  such  occasions, 

4.  They  prohibit  the  use  of  profane  oaths  and  exe- 
crations, of  contemptuous  and  disrespectful  language 
against  their  superiors,  the  raising  of  a  mutiny  among 
the  troops;  and  the  striking,  raising  any  weapon,  or 
offering  any  violence  to  a  superior  officer.  They  pre- 
scribe the  oath  or  affirmation  which  every  officer  and 
private  must  take  upon  his  entrance  into  the  army, 
and  the  penalties  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  arti- 
cles of  war,  or  the  omission  of  any  duties  incumbent 
upon  them.  They  contain  rules  for  the  enlistratint, 
dismissal,  and  discharging  of  men,  and  for  granting 
tliem  furloughs  and  leave  of  absence,  with  penalties 
for  desertion,  or  absence  without  leave. 

5.  They  prohibit  duelling  or  challenging  to  a  duel; 
mate  rules  for  sutlers  in  the  army;  prohibit  embez- 
zlement of  public  property,  or  public  money;  sleeping 
while  on  guard;  drunkenness;  absence  from  parade; 
raising  false  alarms;  cowardice;  disclosing  watchwords; 
aiding  or  corresponding  with  the  enemy.  They  pre- 
scribe the  rank  and  grade  of  officers;  direct  how- 
courts  martial  shall  he  constituted ;  how  proceedings 
shall  be  conducted  in  them ;  and  how  deceased  offi- 
cers' and  soldiers'  money,  eftects  and  arms,  shall  be 
disposed  of. 

6.  These  are  the  most  important  among  the  provi- 
sions of  the  articles  of  war,  and,  with  others  of  less 
note  must  be  read  and  published  once  in  every  six 
months  to  every  regiment  or  troop  in  the  service.     lu 
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many  instances  they  prescribe  specifically  what  punish- 
ment shall  be  intlicted  for  any  violation  of  these  rules 
and  regulations ;  but  in  other  cases  they  leave  the 
mode  and  amount  of  punishment  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court  martial  before  wtiieh  the  accused  is  -tried. 
Penalties  for  military  offencea  liae  in  severity,  corres- 
ponding with  the  turpitude  of  the  crime,  from  a  small 
fine  or  imprisonment,  up  to  death.  The  sentence  of 
any  court  martial  may,  however,  always  he  modified, 
commuted,  or  set  aside  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is,  as  is  well  known,  commander-in-chief 
both  of  the  army  and  navy.  A  general  court  martial 
is  composed  of  commissioned  officers,  not  less  than 
five,  nor  more  than  thirteen  in  number. 
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CHAPTER  LSn. 
Chaplains. 

1,  Ip  chaplains  are  not  officers  of  the  government, 
they  are  at  least  employees  of  it,  for  they  are  appointed 
by  its  authority,  and  paid  from  its  treasury.  Those  in 
the  array  receive  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  as  a 
major  of  infantry;  or  this  was  the  compenaation  al- 
lowed by  act  of  Congress  in  1812.  But  by  an  act  of 
1862,  it  was  fixed  at  $100  per  month,  and  two  rations 
per  day,  for  those  in  the  army  or  hospitals.  By  the 
act  of  1812,  one  chaplain  was  allowed  to  every  brigade; 
but  by  an  act  of  1861,  (during  the  civil  war,)  one  for 
every  regiment  was  allowed. 

Kavy  chaplains,  in  1835,  received  $1,200  per  year. 
But  in  1860  this  was  raised  to  a  lieutenant's  pay;  and 
this  in  1862  was  $1,800  per  annum. 

Chaplains  in  Congress  receive  $750  per  annum. 

2.  The  United  States  also  employ  a  chaplain  in  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  bo  seen  that  in  time  of 
war,  with  one  chaplain  for  every  regiment,  and  one 
for  every  ship  of  war,  and  others  in  hospitals  and  mili- 
tary posts,  quite  a  large  number  of  clergymen  are  em- 
ployed by  the  governraent 

This  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those 
who  cannot,  from  their  peculiar  position,  attend  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  other  religious  services,  is 
certainly  an  indication  that  our  government  respects 
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religion,  and  looks  after  the  spiiitna]  as  well  as  the 
temporal  intereetB  of  its  army  and  navy. 

■S.  In  the  appointment  of  chaplains,  the  government 
pursues  a  liberal  course.  No  particular  preference  is 
given  to  any  denomination,  but  they  are  appointed 
from  uimosfc  every  religious  sect,  and  allowed  to  con- 
duct religious  eervieea  after  the  forms  of  the  church 
to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

Every  body  knows  what  the  duties  of  a  chaplain  are. 
So  wc  need  not  explain  them  here,  and  will  only  add 
that  a  faithful  chaplain  in  the  army  in  time  of  war  has 
much  to  do  besides  preaching  and  holding  regular 
services.  The  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  dying, 
should  be  the  particular  objects  of  his  attention.  He 
should  not  only  minister  religious  instruction  and  con- 
solation to  them,  but  look  alter  their  physical  comforts. 
Many  of  these  clergymen,  during  the  late  most  unfor- 
tunate civil  war,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ex- 
ertions to  promote  the  bodily  comforts  of  those  unfor- 
tunate men,  as  well  as  to  give  them  i:e!igioua  instraetion, 
not  refusing  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  whenever 
they  could  relieve  theirpains  or  mitigate  their  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  LXril. 
The  Naval  Observatory, 

1.  Turs  institution  is  located  in  "Washington,  and 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1842,  and  put 
into  operation  in  1844.  Its  name  indicates  the  particu- 
lar object  or  purpose  of  its  establishment.  The 
"  naval  observatory  "  suggests  the  idea  that  it  has  some 
connexion  with  the  navy,  and  so  it  has  ;  for  the  imme- 
diate object  in  founding  it  was  to  determine  such  as- 
tronomical problems  as  would  be  of  great  service  to 
the  navy.  It  is  well  known  that  astronomy  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  nautical  science,  and  that  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  former,  but  little  skill  in  the  latter 
could  ever  be  acquired. 

2.  The  observatoiy  was  built  and  furnished  with  va- 
rious astronomical  and  philosophical  instruments,  and 
a  corps  of  professors  were  appointed  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  hodioa,  and  to  make  such 
observations  and  experiments  as  would  enable  them  to 
determine  many  unsettled  questions  which  relate  to 
the  science  of  navigation ;  and  incidentally  to  another 
great  government  work,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  same  subject;  that  is,  the  coast  survey. 

The  coast  survey  has  already  been  ot  great  service 
to  the  interests  of  navigation — whether  national  or 
commercial  vessels  are  regarded — and,  when  finished, 
much  greater  benefits  are  to  be  expected.  "When  a 
suflicient   number   of    observations   and   experiments 
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shall  have  been  made  at  the  naval  ohservatory,  and 
published  to  the  world,  much  valuable  information 
will  be  added  to  what  is  already  known.  And  indeed 
it  would  be  disreputable  to  a  nation  having  bo  large  a 
navy  and  such  a  vast  number  of  merchant  ships  upon 
the  ocean,  to  do  nothing  for  or  add  nothing  to  the  sci- 
ence of  navigation.  It  would  be  an  unwise  policy  if 
econoniy  only  were  studied,  and  we  would  justly  de- 
serve the  reproach  of  being  penurious,  short-eighted, 
and  miserably  wanting  in  disposition  to  promote  the 
general  good  of  the  world. 

3.  During  the  first  nine  years  after  the  government 
of  the  United  States  went  into  operation,  we  had  no 
Navy  Department.  The  administration  of  the  affiiira 
of  the  very  small  navy  which  we  then  had,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  "War;  and  after  a 
Navy  Department  was  established,  but  little  was  done 
by  the  government  to  improve  nautical  science  until 
the  naval  observatory  was  built;  since  that,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  this  important  subject,  and  it  is 
expected  that  corresponding  results  will  follow. 

4.  This  institution  owes  more  to  that  enlightened 
and  truly  patriotic  President,  John  Q.  Adams,  than  to 
any  other  man.  De  recommended  it  as  far  back  as 
1823,  and  again  in  his  first  message  to  Congress.  But 
political  opposition  to  the  man  prevented  his  recom- 
mendations from  being  acted  upon  till  nearly  20  yeara 
after  they  were  made.  This  opposition  was  finally 
overcome,  and  we,  and  posterity  after  us,  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  Mr.  Adams'  suggestions  and  labors  to  pro- 
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mote  tho  cultivation  of  that  science  which  is  at  once-a 
benefit  and  an  honor  to  our  country. 

5.  The  professors  are  assiduous  in  their  labors,  and 
publish  the  reaults  of  their  observations  and  the  facts 
they  have  determined.  These  are  not  only  of  use  to 
our  own  seamen,  but  to  those  of  ali  nations  who  arc 
doing  business  on  the  gi'eat  deep.  Here  the  charts 
made  by  the  coast  survey  are  deposited,  and  from 
hence  all  our  national  vessels  are  furnished  with  them, 
and  with  all  the  nautical  instruments  they  req^uire. 

The  charts,  instruments  and  books  relating  to  as- 
tronomy and  navigation,  found  hero,  make  it  tho  hoad 
quarters  and  depot  of  nautical  science  in  the  United 
States. 
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CI-TAPTEE  LXrV. 
Coast  Survey. 

1.  The  coast  survey,  the  naval  observatory  and  light 
houses  are  all  of  a  similar  chai-acter — government 
works  in  their  purposes,  and  in  their  utility.  The  plan 
of  making  a  survey  of  the  whole  coast,  and  of  keep- 
ing it  lighted,  is  one  founded  in  a  wise  and  generous 
policy.  It  aids  commerce  and  encourages  navigation, 
by  making  known  the  hidden  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
by  giving  directions  how  to  avoid  them. 

2.  This  government  undertaking  has  not  been  as 
vigorously  prosecuted  as  some  other  enterprises  con- 
ducted by  it.  As  early  as  1807,  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  President  to  have  this  work  done. 
Much  of  it  has  been  done,  yet  it  is  notfinished  at  this 
day.  Our  acquisition  of  Florida,  Texas  and  California 
has  greatly  extended  our  sea  coast  since  the  work  was 
commenced,  and  its  accomphshment  has  cost  more 
time  and  labor  than  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning, 
yet  we  think  it  ought  to  have  been  completed  in  much 
less  than  60  years. 

3.  This  work,  like  that  relating  to  light  houses,  is 
under  the  management  of  a  board,  consisting  of  a  su- 
perintendent, two  principal  assistants,  two  naval  offi- 
cers and  four  officers  of  the  army.  These  nine  consti- 
tute the  board.  Then  there  are  as  many  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
as  are  deemed  necessary.  And  the  public  vessels,  by 
direction  of  the  President,  may  be  used  in  order  to  fa- 
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cilitate  tlie  work,  for  much  of  it  must  be  done  at  sea. 
The  survey  extends  20  leagues  from  the  shore.  The 
surveyors  must  make  accurate  charts  (which  I  will  call 
sea  maps'),  of  the  whole  coast, 'in  which  are  laid  down 
all  the  islands,  shoals,  roads  or  anchorage  grounds 
within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shore  of  the 
United  States.  The  courses  or  distances  between  the 
principal  capes  or  headlands  must  be  laid  down,  to- 
gether with  the  soundings  {depth  of  water)  and  every 
thing  else  necessary  to  make  a  complete  and  accurate 
chart  of  every  part  of  our  coasts. 

4,  An  annual  report  of  this  work  must  be  made  to 
Congress  in  December  of  each  year,  accompanied  with 
charts,  showing  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  the  expenses  incurred,  the  amount 
of  work  finished,  and  what  is  unfinished.  These  re- 
ports and  charts  are  carefully  preserved,  and  copies  of 
them  may  be  had  at  "Washington  for  the  use  of  our 
naval  and  merchant  ships,  to  which  they  are  of  great 
service,  as  guides  whenever  they  are  on  or  near  the 
coast.  This  work,  in  its  utility,  is  not  confined  to  our- 
selves; but  the  important  information  obtained  by  it 
is  of  great  use  to  the  navigators  of  all  nations  who 
come  into  our  ports  or  cruise  on  our  coasts.  They  de- 
rive the  same  benefits  from  this  work  that  we  derive 
from  theirs  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  creditable  to  any 
nation  to  do  such  things  as  are  beneficial  to  the  world, 
such  acts  as  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
Shipwrecks  belong  to  the  list  of  terrible  calamities 
which  often  befall  those  "who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
sbipa,  that  do  business  in  great  waters."  "Whoever 
diminishes  theee  is  a  public  benefactor. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 
Light  Houses,  Buoys  and  Beacons. 

1.  These  are  all  government  establishments,  and  we 
must  therefore  notice  them.  They  arc  built,  lighted, 
repaired,  and  taken  care  of,  wholly  by  the  government. 
Every  body  knows  the  object  for  which  they  are  con- 
structed. Guided  by  them,  the  mariner  may  approach 
the  coast  in  the  night  with  safety;  wbile  without  them 
many  noble  ships  would  be  wrecked,  which  now  safely 
arrive  in'  port,  Ilumanity  and  interest  both  dictate 
their  construction  near  the  entrance  to  every  sea  port; 
and  at  the  most  dangerous  and  prominent  points  all 
along  the  sea  coast.  This  our  government  has  wisely 
done,  not  only  on  the  sea  coasts,  which  etretcfi  for 
thousands  of  miles  along  our  borders,  but  also  along 
the  shores  of  our  navigable  lakes  and  rivers. 

2.  Keepers  are  appointed  by  the  government  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  lighted 
every  night.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  num- 
ber of  these  useful  establishments,  but  there  must  be 
several  hundred  of  them;  for  we  have  mDre  sea  coast 
than  any  other  nation  upon  the  globe,  with  a  still 
greater  length  of  lake  and  river  shore.  They  are  loca- 
ted at  prominent  points,  and  at  dangerous  places,  all 
along  the  extensive  lines  of  coast  and  shores. 

3.  Ail  this  work,  like  everything  else  done  by  the 
government,  must  be  done  according  to  law.  To  the 
end  that  light  houses  should  be  constructed  and  kept 
in   repair,  and  that  competent  men  might  have  the 
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whole  matter  in  cliarge,  a  law  of  1852  authorized  the 
President  to  appoint  two  officers  of  the  navy  of  high 
rank,  one  officer  of  the  corpa  of  engineers  of  the  army, 
one  officer  of  the  topographical  engineers,  and  two  civi- 
liana  of  high  scientific  attainments,  to  form  a  light 
HOUSE  BOARD  for  the  United  States.  This  board  is  at- 
tached to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  superintends  its  operations.  The 
board  baa  in  charge  thebuildhig,  illumination,  and  in- 
spection of  light  houses,  light  vessels,  buoys,  beacons, 
sea  marks  and  their  appendages. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  president  of  the 
hoard,  and  may  convene  them  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to  divide 
the  whole  of  the  sea,  gulf,  and  lake  coasts,  into  light- 
house districts;  not  exceeding  12  in  number.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  army  or  navy  is  assigned  to  each  district,  as 
a  light-house  inspector. 

We  have  not  in  detail  enumerated  all  the  duties  de- 
volving on  this  board,  and  therefore  say  in  general 
terms  that  they  have  the  couti'ol  of  everything  relating 
to  light  houses,  light  ships,  buoys,  beacons,  or  other 
means  of  directing  vessels  in  and  out  of  port,  or  of 
guiding  them  while  sailing  along  the  coast  in  the 
night. 

5.  As  foreign  vessels  receive  the  same  benefits  from 
our  light  houBes  as  our  own,  there  is  nothing  unfair  or 
illiberal  in  requiring  them  to  contribute  something  to- 
wards the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  For  this  pur- 
pose Congress  has  imposed  a  tax,  or  laid  a  duty  of  50 
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cents  per  ton  on  all  foreign  vessels  entering  any  porta 
of  the  United  States.  This  ia  called  "light  money," 
and  needs  no  explanation.  It  is  collected  in  the  same 
way  aa  tonnage  dnties  are,  i.  e.  by  the  collector  of  tVie 
port  where  the  ship  arrives.  Light  money  is  not  re- 
quiredof  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
provided  that  they  are  regularly  registered  as  the  law 
directs,  or  have  a  sea  letter. 

7.  A  sea  letter  is  a  document  or  certificate,  given  by 
the  collector  of  a  port,  to  the  captain  of  an  American 
vessel,  certifying  that  she  belongs  to  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Armed  with  this,  the  cap- 
tain can  prove  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  the  ownership  and  nationality  of  his  ves- 
sel. This  ia  a  protection  to  her  and  her  cargo,  es- 
pecially in  times  of  war.    It  is  one  of  a  ship's  papers. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

1.  This  institution,  though  differing  materiaily  from 
almost  every  other  government  establishment,  should 
be  noticed  in  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  although  nothing 
but  the  official  machinery  by  which  it  waaat  flrat  act  in 
motion,  and  is  continued  in  operation,  belongs  to  the 
government.  The  funds  with  which  it  was  founded, 
were  furnished  by  an  individual,  and  he  a  foreigner. 
The  history  runs  thua:  A  noble-hearted  Engliahman, 
whose  name  was  James  Smithaon,  resijiing  in  the  city 
of  London,  bec[ueathed  all  his  property  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in 
"Washington  an  establishment  to  be  known  as  the 
'*  Smithsonian  Institution,"  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing and  diffusing  knowledge  among  men.  The  Uni- 
ted States  accepted  the  bequest,  and  in  1846  passed  an 
act  for  the  purpose  of  candying  out  the  beneficent  de- 
sign of  Mr,  Smithsoii.  This  act  created  "  an  establish- 
ment," as  it  is  denominated  in  the  act,  by  the  name 
before  stated.  It  might  have  been  called  a  corporation, 
for  it  has  perpetual  succession,  and  many  of  the  pow- 
ers incident  to  a  corporation. 

2.  By  thia  act  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  "Wav,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  Chief  Justice,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  the  Mayor  of  "Washington — during 
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the  time  they  shall  hold  their  respective  offices,  to- 
gether with  such  other  persona  as  they  may  elect  hon- 
orary members — were  constituted  the  establishment 
under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

S.  It  ia  located  at  "Washington,  and  ia  managed  hy  a 
board  of  regents,  composed  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  three  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives ;  together  with  six  other  persons.  The 
board  choose  their  own  officers,  and  report  their  pro- 
ceedings to  Congress  at  each  session  thereof. 

4.  Ill  order  to  carry  out  Mr,  Smithson'a  noble  design 
of  founding  this  institution,  rooma  have  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  all  objects  of  art,  natural  history, 
plants,  and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens 
which  now  or  hereafter  may  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  obtained.  These 
are  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  their  ex- 
amination and  study.  A  vast  collection  has  already 
been  obtained  and  deposited  in  the  institution,  and  it 
is  constantly  increasing  by  donations, by  the  researches 
and  industry  of  its  professors,  and  by  exchanges  made 
with  kindred  institutions  at  home  and  abroad.  These 
are  open  to  the  examination  of  the  public,  and  offer  an 
opportunity  to  students  and  others  to  extend  their  sei- 
entitic  knowledge.  This,  together  with  the  reports  of 
its  professors,  of  experiments  and  new  discoveries, 
make  it  indeed  an  institution  "  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Patent  Office,  Patent  Rights,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 

1.  The  foundation  of  our  patent  laws  is  found  in  the 
Conatitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the  powers  it 
confers  on  Congress,  the  following  is  found;  "To  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
On  tiiis  authority,  Congress  has  passed  numerous  acta 
for  this  purpose.  "We  find  one  of  this  kind  as  early  as 
1T90. 

2.  A  patent  riglit  is  an  exclusive  right,  granted  by 
an  officer  denominated  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
in  conformity  to  law,  to  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of 
any  new  and  useful  article.  The  exclusive  right  is 
conferred  hy  acts  of  Congress,  on  compliance  of  the  in- 
ventor with  certain  conditions  which  are  clearly  speci- 
fied in  the  law.  The  evidence  that  such  exclusive  right 
has  been  conferred  on  any  individual,  is  contained  in 
a  document,  called  "letters  patent,"  issued  at  the  pat- 
ent office  in  "Washington;  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  (formerly  by  the  Secretary  of  State),  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  his  office.  Thus  protected,  he  alone 
can  make,  use  and  sell  the  article  he  has  invented,  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years ;  and  upon  showing  a  good 
reason  therefor,  the  commissioner  will  extend  the  term 
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seven  ycavs  longef,  or  Congress  will  pass  a  special  act 
for  that  purpose. 

3.  This  was  the  law  up  to  1861 ;  and  is  still  in  foree 
as  to  patents  granted  antenor  to  that  date.  Eat  a  new 
act  was  then  passed,  extending  the  term  of  an  original 
patent  to  seventeen,  instead  of  fourteen  years,  and  pro- 
hibiting any  extension  of  such  patents. 

An  inventor,  before  he  can  obtain  a  patent,  must 
swear  that  he  believes  he  is  the  inventor  or  discov- 
erer of  the  art,  machine  or  improvement,  for  which  he 
solicits  a  patent.  He  must  also  give  in  writing  a  clear, 
minnte  description  of  it ;  and,  when  necessary,  must 
make  and  deliver  a  model  of  his  invention  ;  which  in 
all  cases  must  be  something  new,  unused  and  unknown 
before,  or  his  application  will  be  rejected.  There  is 
considerable  expense  attending  the  procurement  of  a 
patent  right. 

4.  But  when  obtained,  no  person  except  the  paten- 
tee, has  any  right  to  make,  sell  or  use  the  article  pat- 
ented, until  the  time  has  expired  for  which  this  exclu- 
sive right  was  granted,  without  the  permission  of  the 
patentee.  Any  person  doing  so  is  liable  to  a  heavy 
penalty,  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States;  this  court  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases  arising  under  the  patent  laws.  But  a 
writ  of  error  or  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

5.  The  Patent  Office,  when  first  established,  was  a 
bureau  of  the  State  Department,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.     But  after  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Interior,  in  1849,  it  was  transferred  to  it,  became  a  bn- 
reau  of  the  new  department,  and  the  commissioner  now 
acta  under  the  general  direction  of  its  secretary, 

THE    COMMISSIONER    OF   PATENTS 

6.  Is  appoioted  by  the  President  and  Senate.  His 
duties  are  best  explained  in  the  Jaoguage  of  the  law 
itself,  which,  in  speaking  of  the  creation  and  appoint- 
ment of  this  official,  says  that  his  duties  shall  be  "  to 
superintend,  execute  and  perform  aU  such  acts  and 
things  touching  and  respecting  the  granting  and  issu- 
ing of  patents  for  new  and  useful  discoveries,  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  as  are  herein  provided  for, 
or  shall  hereafter  be  by  law  directed  to  be  done  and 
performed." 

He  has  the  charge  and  custody  of  all  books,  records, 
papers,  models,  machines,  and  all  other  things  belong- 
ng  to  the  patent  office ;  and  has  the  privilege  of  send- 
ng  and  receiving  letters  and  packages  by  mail,  relat- 
ng  to  the  business  of  the  office,  free  of  postage.  He 
has  the  power  to  appoint  his  clerks,  examinei-s  and 
subordinates ;  among  whom  are  patent  office  agents, 
who  may  he  appointed  in  not  more  tban  twenty  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
their  duty  to  forward  to  the  patent  office  all  such 
models,  specimens  and  manufactures,  as  shall  be  in- 
tended to  be  patented, 

7.  In  cases  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioner, the  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  hoard  of  ex- 
aminers, or  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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There  ia  a  seal  for  the  patent  office,  which  the  corn- 
misaioner  keeps,  and  which  ho  must  affix  to  patents 
when  granted,  and  to  other  papers  and  records  issued 
from  his  office,  which  are  wanted  as  evidence  in  other 
places. 

He  is  aTso  authorized  to  pulilish  a  classified  and  al- 
phabetical Het  of  all  patents  issued  at  the  patent  office. 
This  he  frecLueiitly  does,  for  the  information  of  the 
public. 
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CHAPTER    LXVm. 
Copsrriglits. 

1,  A  COPYKIGHT  is  an  exclusive  privilege  given  to 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  print,  publish  or 
BGli  any  book,  map,  chart,  engraving,  or  musical  com- 
position of  which  he  or  she  is  the  author.  This  right 
is  given  by  the  laws  of  Congress.  No  State  can  give 
it.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  encourage  authors,  and 
to  compensate  them  for  their  labors.  This  compenaa^ 
tion  they  would  not  receive  if  everybody  might  print 
and  publish  their  productions.  A  copyright  is  a  kind 
of  property,  and  may  be  sold  and  inherited  like  other 
property. 

2.  A  compliance  with  the  laws  on  this  subject  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  before  the  right  can  be  secured. 
First,  the  author  must  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resides,  a  printed  copy  of  the  titie  page  of 
such  book,  map,  chart,  &c.,  and  this  must  be  recorded 
in  the  clerk's  office.  Second,  within  three  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  book  or  other  work,  the 
author  must  deposit  a  copy  of  it  in  the  office  of  the 
same  clerk.  Third,  he  must  also  give  information  to 
the  public,  by  causing  to  be  inserted  on  the  title  page, 
or  on  the  page  immediately  following  it,  the  following 
words,  viz. :  "  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in 
the  year ,  by  A.  B.,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  dis- 
trict of ,"  The  author  or  proprietor  is  also  re- 
quired to  deposit  a  copy  of  his  work  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  three  months 
after  its  pnblicjttion. 
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3.  When  all  those  legal  provisions  are  strictly  com- 
plied with,  the  author  receives  from  the  Department  ol 
the  Interior  his  letters — his  copyright — which  secure 
to  him,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  exelnsive  right  to 
pi-int,  publish  and  soil  his  work  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  And  if,  in  violation  of  this  right,  any 
person  or  persons  shall  print,  publish,  or  sell  the  work 
thus  secured  to  the  author,  he  or  they  may  be  prose- 
cuted for  damages  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  which  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
these  cases,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  The  penalty  for  printing  and  publishing  any  work 
for  which  a  copyright  has  been  granted  within  twenty- 
eight  years  from  the  time  when  the  title  page  was  re- 
corded, is  a  forfeiture  of  every  copy  thus  printed,  and 
a  fine  of  50  cents  for  every  sheet  found  in  his  posses- 
sion. One  half  of  this  fine  is  paid  to  the  author,  and 
■•.he  other  to  the  United  States.  But  the  suit  for  the 
recovery  of  any  damage  done  or  penalty  incurred  for 
the  violation  of  the  copyright  laws,  must  be  brought 
within  two  years  after  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

5.  Up  to  1849  the  department  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  copyrights, 
and  with  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  duty  of 
government  in  securing  them  to  authors.  But  at  that 
time  the  Department  of*  the  Interior  was  created,  and 
this  business  was  transferred  from  the  Department  ot 
State  to  this  department,  together  with  all  the  books, 
maps,  charts,  papers  and  documents  relating  to  copy- 
rights. 

Our  government  is  not  peculiar  in  securing  this  right 
to  autliors.  In  nearly  every  civilized  country  where 
literature  is  cultivated,  you  will  find  copyright  laws. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Pensions,  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Pension 

Office  and  Pension  Agents. 

1.  Pensions  are  annual  allowances  inmoiiey,T!iacieby 
the  government  to  those  men  who  have  been  either  iii 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  who  have 
been  woanded  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. It  amounts  really  to  extra  pay,  over  and  above 
the  monthly  pay  of  an  officer,  soldier  or  sailor,  at  the 
time  the  wound  was  received.  It  has  cost  the  United 
States  millions  of  dollars  to  support  these  pensioners ; 
for  there  never  was  a  time  since  the  establishment  of 
the  government  when  it  had  not  more  or  less  of  these 
unfortunate  men  to  provide  for  by  money  paid  from 
the  United  Slates  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  pensions. 
Atfirst  there  were  the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  to  be  provided  for,  immediately  after 
the  government  was  put  into  operation.  But  few  if 
any  of  them  remain.  Then  came  the  second  warwith 
England,  called  the  war  of  1812,  (from  the  year  in 
which  it  commenced,)  which  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  pensioners.  Then  the  war  of  1846-7,  with 
Mexico,  added  thousands  to  the  pension  roll.  But  all 
these  wars  put  together  never  threw  so  many  men  on 
the  government  for  support,  or  partial  support,  as  the 
lato  civil  war  between  the  Korth  and  South.  At  no 
former  period  was  the  pension  list  so  largo  as  at  pre- 
sent. It  will  remain  so  for  years  to  come,  requiring 
an  appropriation  of  many  millions  annually  to  aid 
these  unfortunate  men  who  have  become  whoUv  or 
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partially  iucapatle  of  supporting  themselvee.  Theae 
greatly  increase  the  expenaca  of  the  government,  and 
afford  a  forcible  commeut  upon  the  evils  and  horrors 
of  war. 

2,  The  pension  laws  not  only  provide  for  officers  and 
men  who  have  been  disabled  by  wounds,  but  it  pro- 
vides for  the  widows  and  orphan  children  of  such  as 
have  been  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  sickness  contracted 
while  in  the  eorviee  of  the  country.  These  provisions, 
it  will  be  readily  seen,  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
pensioners  upon  the  government.  These  receive  the 
same  in  amount  as  the  husband  or  father  would  Lave 
received  had  he  survived  his  wounds. 

S.  It  is  not  intended,  in  granting  a  pension  to  a  per- 
son, to  give  him  a  full  support.  Pensions  are  mode- 
rate amounts,  generally  about  half  the  pay  which  the 
recipient  received  at  the  time  he  was  wounded.  Offi- 
cei-s'  pensions  are  graduated  according  to  their  ranli. 

4.  From  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject, 
it  will  bo  plainly  seen  that  it  requires  much  care,  labor, 
aud  attention  to  keep  correctly  the  list  of  pensioners 
upon  the  government,  and  to  detect  alt  the  frauds 
which  pension  agents  and  other  interested  parties  may 
pei-petrate  upon  it. 

5.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  benevolent  design  of 
the  government,  a  bureau  was  established  in  the  War 
Department  (since  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior),  at  the  head  of  which  an  officer  denomi- 
nated the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  is  placed.  This 
bureauisproperiythe  pension  office.  The  commissioner 
is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  holds  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.    It  was  his 
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duty  formerly,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretaries  of 
"VVar  and  the  Navy,  but  now  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  execute^  alt  such 
duties  relating  to  pensions  as  the  President  shall  direct. 
He  is  charged  to  carry  out  all  the  laws  in  relation  to 
this  matter. 

6.  The  pei-sons  entitled  to  pensions  are  necessarily 
scattered  all  over  the  States  and  Territories,  and  many 
of  them  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  or  expense  of  mak- 
ing their  demands  at  "Washington.  To  render  this 
unnecessary,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point pension  agents  in  aJl  the  States  and  Territories. 
These  agents  receive  the  money  due  to  pensioners  in 
the  district  where  they  reside,  and  distribute  it  as  di- 
rected by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  In  this  way 
most  of  the  pensions  are  paid — the  agents  receiving  a 
per  ceutage  for  their  services. 

7.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  give 
pensions  where  they  are  not  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  recipient;  and  when  it  is  ascertained  that  pen- 
sioners are  in  good  circumstances,  and  do  not  need 
government  aid,  their  names  are  stricken  from  the  pen- 
sion roll. 

In  order  that  the  pensioners  shall  have  and  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  this  government  bounty,  the  law  protects 
the  pension,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  recipient,  by  any  process  of  law,  for  debt,  or 
for  any  cause  whatever. 

The  preceding  provisions  are  extended  not  only  to 
those  who  have  been  injured  in  some  of  the  great  wars, 
but  also  to  those  who  have  been  disabled  in.  any  of  the 
Indian  wars,  of  which  we  have  had  many,  and  which 
we  are  still  having. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 
Hospitals  and  Asylums. 

1.  The  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  sick,  cliaabled, 
and  insane  in  any  country,  are  the  evidences  of  the 
humanity,  benevolence  and  Christian  charity  of  the 
government  of  that  country ;  and  we  know  of  none,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  where  these  benevolent  in- 
stitutions exist  in'igreater  number,  or  with  greater  ef- 
ficiency than  in  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
established  by  the  general  government  and  by  the 
several  State  governments ;  by  charitable  societies  and 
by  individuals  ;  not  only  for  the  sick  and  infirm,  but 
for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  insane  and  the  idiotic.  "We 
do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  general  history  or  de- 
scription of  these  institutions,  but  only  to  notice  those 
established  by  the  United  States  government,  and  now 
under  its  control,  in  order  to  show  its  care  for  those 
wlio  have  served  their  country,  but  arc  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  their  wants. 

2.  The  hospitals  and  asylums  for  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers  and  seamen,  ai'e  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  in  such  places  as  are  the  most  acces- 
sible and  convenient  to  those  who  are  miderthe  neces- 
sity of  retiring  to  these  places  of  refuge. 

The  TTnited  States  have  established  four  kinds  of 
these  institutions,  principally  for  relief  of  their  soldiers 
and  seamen.     The  first  of  these  are 

THE    MARINE    HOSPITALS. 

3.  These  are  located  near  important  sea  ports.     At 
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these  places  seamen  depart  for,  and  arrive  from  tlieir 
voyages,  and  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbcfs;  and 
here  the  funds  for  sapport  of  the  marine  hospitals  are 
collected,  as  is  the  tonnage  on  ships,  viz.:  hy  the  col- 
lectors of  the  ports.  For  this  purpose  the  law  author- 
izes the  collectors  of  customs  to  demand  and  receive 
the  sum  of  twenty  cents  per  mouth  from  the  wages  of 
every  sailor ;  and  every  master  of  a  vessel  is  obliged  to 
render  to  the  collector  an  accurate  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  on  board  his  vessel,  and  of  the  time  they 
have  been  employed  by  him,  since  his  last  entry  into 
any  port  of  the  United  States.  These  twenty  cents 
the  captain  must  pay  the  collector,  but  he  is  allowed 
to  deduct  it  from  each  seaman's  wages.  In  this  man- 
ner the  funds  for  the  building,  furnishing  and  support 
of  the  marine  hoepitale  are  raised.  The  collectors  of 
the  ports  pay  them  into  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  the  Treasurer  disburses  them  to  the  directors  of 
the  hospitals  as  they  are  needed.  The  directors  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  They  appropriate  tlie 
funds,  and  have  the  general  direction  and  management 
of  the  institutions. 

4.  These  provisions  are  contained  in  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen," 
passed  in  1798.  Seamen,  whether  in  the  merchant 
service  or  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
were  indiscriminately  taxed  for  the  support  of  these 
hospitals ;  and  both  have  the  same  rights,  privileges 
and  benefits  in  them.  The  money  thus  collected  from 
seamen  is  called  "  hospital  money,"  and  tho  fund  is 
denominated  "the  marine  hospital  fund."  In  1864, 
there  were  24  marine  hospitals  in  the  United  States, 
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HAVT  HOSPITALS. 

5.  In  1811,  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  navy  hos- 
pitals, for  the  exclusive  use  of  sueh  seamen  as  belonged 
to  the  navy.  This  new  institution  was  at  first  placed 
under  the  management  of  aboard  of  coramissionera 
known  as  the  commissioners  of  navy  hospitals.  This 
commission  consisted  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  N&vj, 
Treasury  and  "War.  But  in  1832  this  was  changed  ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  made  sole  trustee 
of  the  navy  hospital  fund,  which  was  made  up  of  $50, 
000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  that  purpose,  together 
■with  twenty  cents  per  month  collected  from  seamen 
belonging  to  the  navy,  and  the  fines  imposed  on  navy 
ofiicers,  seamen  and  marines. 

6.  The  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  purchase 
or  erect  suitable  buildings  for  navy  hospitals. 

We  need  not  go  further  in  our  remarks  upon  these 
institutions,  for  in  all  their  objects  and  purposes,  they 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  marine  hospitals  just  de- 
scribed, that  anything  further  would  be  little  more 
than  repetition. 

MILITARY  ASYLUMS. 

7.  In  1851,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  military  asylums,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  same  provisions  for  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers 
as  had  already  been  made  for  that  class  of  sea- 
men. These  institutions  are  located  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  deemed  most  eligible  and 
convenient  for  those  who  need  such  a  place  of  refuge. 
They  are  placed  under  the   government  of  a  board 
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of  commission  era,  consisting  of  the  general  in  cliief, 
and  eight  other  military  officers  of  high  rank,  who 
Bubmit  their  acts  to  the  Secretary  of  "War  for  his  ap- 
proval. 

8.  The  officers  of  these  asylums  must  be  taken  from 
the  army,  and  conaiat  of  a  governor,  a  deputy  gover- 
nor and  secretary,  who  is  also  treasurer.  The  funds 
for  their  support  are  raised  by  a  tax  of  twenty-five 
ceuts  per  month  on  the  soldiers,  to  which  are  added 
the  fines  and  penalties  adjudged  against  soldiers  by 
courts  martial,  with  forfeitures  for  desertion,  &e. 

Persons  receiving  pensions  from  the  government 
may  be  admitted  into  these  asylums  upon  condition 
that  they  surrender  their  pensions  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
stitution while  they  remain  in  it. 

The  commiesionera  are  authorized  to  buy  sites  and 
buildings  for  these  institutions,  and  to  receive  dona- 
tions of  them.  They  also  furnish  them  with  whatever 
is  iieceasai-y  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  make 
such  laws  and  regulations  for  their  government  as  they 
deem  proper. 

Deserters,   mutineers,  and  habitual  drunkards,  are 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  these  asylums. 
insane:  asylum. 

9.  Among  these  benevolent  institutions  provided  by 
a  generous  government  for  the  support  of  those  who 
have  faithfully  served  their  country, the  insane  asylum 
ought  to  be  noticed.  The  title  of  this  establishment  is 
"the  government  hospital  for  the  insane."  Its  objects 
are  the  cure  and  kind  treatment  of  the  insane  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia.     It  is 
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under  the  control  of  a  board  of  nine  visitors,  all  of 
whom  must  be  citizens  of  tbe  said  District.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  annually  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  condition  of  the  asy- 
lum and  its  inmates.    They  serve  without  compensation. 

10.  But  the  superintendent,  who  must  be  a  phy- 
sician, receives  $2,000  per  annum  for  his  services. 
There  is  a  farm  attached  to  the  asylum,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  who  receives  pa- 
tients upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
N'avy,  and  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Hemayreeeive  indigentinsanepei'sons  residing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  If  other  than  indigent 
persons  are  admitted,  they  must  pay  for  the  privilege 
a  sum  not  less  than  the  cost  of  their  support. 

11.  The  foregoing  might  suffice  for  what  we  have  to 
say  upon  these  government  establishments,  because  it 
includes  all  which  are  permanent  institutions,  designed 
to  be  in  perpetual  opei'ation,  and  very  different  from 
the  military  hospitals  in  time  of  war.  These  are  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  are  established  wherever  the 
army  happens  to  be,  and  especially  near  where  the  great 
battles  have  been  fought,  that  immediate  relief  may  be 
given  to  the  sick  and  wouuded.  These  are  established 
by  the  commanders  of  the  army,  and  are  under  their  con- 
trol. And  here  let  it  be  recorded  to  their  praise,  that 
since  military  hospitals  were  known,  never  have  any 
been  seen  which  for  order,  cleanliness  and  efficiency  in 
administering  to  the  comfort  and  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiei-s,  surpassed  those  of  the  XJmted  States 
durina:  the  late  civii  war. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings, 

1.  The  buildings  at  Washington  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  are  the  grandest,  the  largest  and  the 
most  expensive  in  the  country.  The  eapitol  in  which 
Congress  meets,  is  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
building  ever  erected  on  the  continent,  and  ia  sur- 
passed by  few  in  the  world.  The  Treasury  building, 
the  General  Post  Office,  and  the  Patent  office,  are  all 
splendid  structures,  as  are  also  many  others  devoted  to 
the  transaction  of  public  business. 

2.  These  all  require  repairs,  alterations,  care  and 
oversight,  that  they  may  be  preserved  and  kept  in 
order.  The  duty  of  superintendence  of  these  public 
buildings  was  formerly  placed  in  the  hands  of  three 
commissioners  and  a  superintendent  of  public  build- 
ings. 

But  in  1816,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  offices 
of  superintendent  and  three  com  mission  ei-s  were 
abolished,  and  their  duties  all  pnt  into  the  hands  of 
one  man,  who  is  denominated  "the  commissioner  of 
public  buildings."  He  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  can  hold  no  other  office  under  the 
United  States.  He  must  give  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  must  reside  near  the 
eapitol.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  acts  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
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3.  It  19  made  his  duty  to  rcpoi't  to  Congress  at  tha 
commeucement  of  each  session,  the  manner  in  which 
all  appropriations  for  the  public  buildings  have  been 
applied,  the  condition  they  are  in,  together  with  that 
of  the  public  grounds,  and  also  to  report  the  means 
necessary  for  their  perservation.  It  is  his  duty  to  take 
charge  of  and  superintend  ail  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  United  States  in  "Washington,  and  to  perform 
all  such  duties  as  the  laws  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire of  him. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 
Congressional  and  Law  Libraries. 

1.  In  the  capitol  there  is  a  large  library,  couaisting 
of  two  parts;  one  part  called  the  Congressional  library, 
the  other,  the  law  library.  The  latter  ia  made  a  part 
of  the  former  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Both  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  and  rules,  and  both  are  sup- 
ported by  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  This  in- 
stitution bearing  the  title  of  "Congressional  library," 
might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  established 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  Congress.  But  this  is  not  so. 
Its  use  has  been  extended  to  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  to  all  the  heads  of  departments,  to  the 
Attorney  General;  to  all  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  (foreign  ministers);  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  chaplains  of  Congress,  all  ex-Presidents  and  to 
the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  It  has  a  librarian,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  who  is  allowed  to  appoint  two  assistants.  No 
book  or  map  is  allowed  to  he  taken  out  of  the  library 
by  any  person,  except  the  President,  Vice-President, 
members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

3.  Here  are  kept  all  the  laws  which  have  ever  been 
enacted  by  Congress,  together  with  a  record  of  all  its 
proceedings,  the  laws  of  all  the  difi'erent  States,  with 
many  of  those  of  foreign  countries;  also  a  large  col- 
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lection  of  books  on  puomiacnous  subjects,  useful  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  those  who  have  to  ad- 
ijiinister  the  goveniment.  No  where  else  can  so  com- 
plete a  history  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment be  found,  as  in  the  Congressional  library  at 
'Washington. 

This  institution  dates  back  to  the  year  1800,  when 
an  act  was  passed  making  the  first  appropriation  of 
^5,000  for  its  establishment.  The  books  purchased 
with  this  $5,000,  with  those  belonging  to  both 
Houses,  were  placed  together,  and  thus  this  library 
was  commenced. 
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CHAPTER   LXXin, 
Tlie  Ofacial  Register. 

1.  Congress,  in  1816,  passed  an  act  authorizing 
and  requiring  the  Secretary  of  State,  once  in  two  years, 
to  print  and  piibliah  a  book  called  "the  official  regis- 
ter," in  which  he  was  ordered  to  register  the  names  oi 
every  officer  and  agent  of  the  government,  in  the  civil, 
military  and  naval  departraente,  including  cadets  and 
midshipmen,  together  with  the  compensation  received 
by  each;  the  names  of  the  State  and  county  where 
born;  and  the  name  of  the  place  where  employed, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

To  the  list  of  pei'soiis  employed  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  required  to  subjoin 
tho  names,  force  and  condition  of  all  the  ships  and  vea- 
eels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  when  and 
where  bniit. 

This  work  has  been  published  and  distributed,  as  the 
hiw  directs,  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  is 
sometimes  denominated  "the  blue  book."  It  is  a  very 
convenient  and  useful  publication,  as  it  shows  in  com- 
pact form  the  whole  official  force  of  the  government 
in  each  department,  together  with  the  cost  of  main- 
taining it. 

So  small  a  number  of  this  work  is  published,  that 
but  few  except  officials  ever  see  it.  It  can  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  libmiy  at  "Washington,  where 
twenty-Svc  copies  of  each  edition  are  deposited, 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 
Tlie  Goverameiit  Printing  Ofloe. 

1,  But  few  people  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  printing  done  by  the  government. 
AH  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
printed ;  all  the  laws  are  printed,  and  hundreds  of  bills 
which  are  never  passed  into  laws,  are  printed.  The 
President's  messages  and  all  the  reports  of  heads  of  de- 
partments and  bureaus ;  the  reports  and  commissions 
of  army  and  navy  officers,  of  investigating  committees, 
of  various  superintendents,  agents,  and  government 
employees,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  quite  too 
tedious  to  enumerate,  are  all  printed  in  great  numbers, 
often  reaching  thousands  of  copies.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood that  the  government  printing  is  a  heavy  item  in 
its  expenses,  and  everybody  knows  it  ia  much  heavier 
than  it  ought  to  be.  The  people  are  taxed  to  pay  for 
large  editions  of  books  and  documents  that  are  never 
read,  and  in  which  the  public  feel  little  or  no  interest. 

2,  Until  1860,  the  government  hired  men  to  do  this 
work,  and  a  printer  was  employed  by  each  house  of 
Congress.  But  great  complaints  were  made  of  the 
enormous  expense  towhieh  the  country  was  subjected 
in  this  item  of  its  expenditures ;  and  at  the  date  named. 
Congress  passed  an  act  establishing  a  government 
printing  office,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  printing.  The  sum  of  $150,000  was 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  buildings, 
machinery,  and  materials  for  the  purpose.     By  the  pro- 
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visioiia  of  the  act  it  was  made  the  aupenntendeiit's  duty 
to  overlook  all  the  public  prititiog  and  binding,  not 
ouly  of  Congress,  but  of  all  the  departments,  and  of 
the  United  States  courts;  to  purchase  all  necessary 
materials  and  to  employ  all  the  workmen  required. 
And  that  CoiigrcsB  may  know  how  the  establishment 
is  conducted  and  at  what  expense,  the  superintendent 
is  required  to  report  to  Congress  at  the  commencement 
of  every  session,  the  work  done,  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  and  the  exact  state  and  condition  of  the  es- 
tablishment. He  is  prohibited  from  paying  more  for 
work  done  in  this  office  than  is  given  tor  the  same  ser- 
vices in  private  printing  offices  in  Washington. 

3.  The  superintendent  is  also  charged  with  the  duty 
of  procuring  all  blank  books,  maps,  drawings,  diagrams, 
views  and  charts,  which  may  be  ordered  by  Congress, 
or  by  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus.  But  the 
superintendent  himself  is  not  left  to  act  always  as  he 
may  think  proper,  for  in  many  cases  he  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  joint  committee  on  printing  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

We  have  given  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view  of 
this  government  establishment.  Whether  it  will  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  its  creation,  and  prove  to  be  a 
means  of  saving  to  the  government,  remains  to  be  seen. 

4.  If  it  should  be  successful,  the  people  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  one  change  has  been  made 
for  the  better,  and  that  one  effort  to  curtail  taxation, 
and  to  lessen  the  public  expenses,  has  been  accom- 
plished. Among  the  causes  which  may  produce  the 
overthrow  of  our  government,  few  are  more  danger- 
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oua  tliari  tlie  recklesa  extravagance  with  which  oor 
rulers  appropriate  and  spend  the  public  moneys,  seem- 
ing to  forget  the  fact  that  sach  extravagance  falls 
with  cruehing  weight  upon  the  lahoring  elaases,  who 
always  pay  directly  or  indirectly  the  greater  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  government.  And  those  who 
make  our  laws  would  do  well  to  consider  that  noth- 
ing is  more  dangerous  to  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment, than  the  enactment  of  laws  that  appear 
burthenaomc  or  tyrannical.  History  teaches  us  that 
a  free  people  will  endure  much  before  rising  against 
their  own  form  of  government.  But  when  once  im- 
pelled to  such  a  course,  all  odious  laws,  and  those 
who  make  them,  must  share  a  common  fate. 
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CIIArTER  LXXV. 
Prisons. 

1.  Although  Congress  haa  passed  laws  for  tbe  pun- 
ishment of  almost  every  crime  which  has  ever  been 
punishable  by  the  lawe  of  any  civilized  nation,  and 
haa  prescribed  varioua  kinds  of  punishment  for  difler- 
ent  crimes,  such  as  fines,  imprisonment,  and  death  by 
hanging,  imprisonment  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
Yet  we  find  nothing  in  the  laws  to  show — nor  have 
we  ever  known — that  the  United  States  have  ever  built 
a  prison  or  directed  one  to  be  hnilt;  although  thou- 
sands have  been  put  in  prison  for  violations  of  the 
United  States  laws.  But  how  is  this  done  when  they 
have  no  prisons?  The  answer  is  that  they  use  the 
prisons  of  the  States  wherever  they  will  allow  it. 
This  arrangement  between  the  general  and  State  gov- 
ernmenls  haa  been  made  in  nearlyif  not  all  the  States; 
the  United  States  paying  for  the  support  of  their  pris- 
onere. 

2.  But  in  case  any  State  should  refuse  to  make  such 
an  agreement,  the  United  States  marshal  of  any  dis- 
trict where  a  prisoner  is  to  be  confined,  is  authorized 
to  procure  some  building  where  the  prisoners  may  be 
safely  confined  in  the  district  where  they  have  been 
tried  and  convicted,  or  where  they  have  been  arrested 
and  are  held  for  trial. 

This  is  a  far  more  economical  plan  than  it  would  be 
for  the  United  States  to  build  prisons  all  over  the 
country,  and  then  to  employ  keepers  of  them.  It  ex- 
emplifies the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
States  and  the  general  government. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 
Agriculture. 

1.  In  May,  1862,  Coiigress  passed  an  act,  tlie  two 
first  sections  of  which  read  ae  follows : 

Sec.  1.  "  There  is  hereby  established  at  the  seat  of 
goverument  of  the  United  States,  a  department  of  ag- 
riculture; the  general  designs  and  duties  of  which 
shall  be  to  acquire  and  dift'use  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  useful  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  in  the  moat  genera!  and  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  word,  and  to  procure,  propa- 
gate and  distribute  among  the  people  new  and  valua- 
ble seeds  and  plants." 

See.  2.  '*  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  who  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  department  of  agriculture ; 
who  shall  hold  hia  oflice  by  a  tenure  similar  to  that  of 
other  civil  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
who  shall  receive  for  his  compensation  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum." 

2.  We  have  inserted  these  two  sections  of  this  law, 
because  we  could  not  by  any  language  of  our  own, 
convey  any  better  idea  of  the  objects  and  purposes  for 
which  this  new  department  was  created.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  it  is  called  a  department,  but  as  its 
head  ranks  no  higher  than  a  commissioner,  we  think  it 
would  be  more  properly  styled  a  bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior, 
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3.  The  duties  of  the  head  of  this  burea,ii  are  to  ac- 
quire and  preserve  in  his  department  all  the  informal 
tion  concerning  agriculture  which  he  can  obtain  by 
means  ofbooke,  correspondence  and  experiments.  For 
this  latter  purpose  a  propagating  garden  is  provided  for 
his  use.  He  is  also  to  eolleet  as  many  new  seeds  and 
plants  as  he  is  able  to  obtain,  to  test  their  value  by  cul- 
tivation, and  then  to  distribute  them  among  agrieultu- 
a-ists.  He  superintends  the  expenditure  of  all  money 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  the  department,  and  re- 
ports the  same  annually  to  Congress,  together  with  his 
acts,  experiments,  &e. 

He  has  the  power  to  appoint  a  chief  clerk  and  such 
other  subordinates  as  Congress  may  deem  necessary. 
The  commissioner  and  his  chief  clerk  both  give  bonds 
for  the  right  appropriation  of  all  moneys  received  by 
them,  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  respec- 
tive duties. 

This  bureau  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  for  its  development,  or  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  its  experiments.  It  will  undoubtedly  become 
an  iroportaat  and  useful  institution  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  LXSVn. 
Indians. 

1.  Every  one  aeqnainted  with  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica, know8  that  when  first  discovered  by  Christopher 
Colurahus  in  1492,  the  whole  continent,  North  as  well 
aa  South,  was  peopled  with  Indians.  They  were  the 
aborigines  or  first  inhabitanta  of  the  country ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  recognized  rules  and  usages  of  the 
world,  they  were  the  owners  of  the  soil.  This  right 
has  been  admitted  by  our  government,  and  hence  we 
have  purchased  these  lands  at  such  prices  as  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties.  The  Indians  placed 
a  lower  value  upon  them  than  the  whites  ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  small  patches  here  and  there,  which 
they  cultivated  for  corn  and  tobacco,  they  made  no  use 
of  their  lands  except  for  bunting  grounds;  while  the 
whites  wanted  them  for  cultivation.  In  this  way  the 
whites  have  become  the  possessors  of  nearly  all  the 
land  once  owned  by  the  Indians,  whose  possessions 
now  are  very  small. 

2.  Their  idle  habits,  their  frequent  wars  amongthem- 
selves,  and  the  ware  with  the  whites  growing  out  o£ 
their  murderous  propensities,  have  almost  exterminated 
the  whole  race.  There  is  now  but  a  small  remnant 
left  of  what  was  200  years  ago  a  mighty  host.  Many 
of  these  tribes  have  become  entirely  extinct,  others  are 
nearly  so;  and  scarcely  one  of  them  is  found  whose 
numbers  are  not  greatly  diminished.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  contemplate  the  fate  of  these  poor  savages. 
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As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  not  more 
than  abut  300,000  of  them  left  in  the  United  States. 
These  arc  inostiy  to  be  found  west  of  the  MissisBippi 
river,  and  stretching  thence  to  the  shores  of  the  Paciiie. 
A  few  of  them  have  remained  among  the  whites,  and 
become  civilized ;  but  most  of  them  have  kept  aloof 
ffom  civilization,  perferring  their  wandering  habits, 
and  relying  on  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  subsistence. 
They  do  not  admit  themselves  to  be  citizens  of  onr 
government,  neither  do  we  claim  them  as  such,  nor  do 
we  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  authority  over  them, 
except  for  the  perpetration  of  crimes.  We  treatthem 
as  foreigners,  not  as  citizens,  and  hence  we  make  treor 
ties  with  them  as  we  do  with  foreign  nations. 

3.  Our  treaties  with  them  have  related  principally  to 
the  purchase  of  lands  and  to  stipulations  of  amity  and 
frendahip  between  us.  But  they  are  sometimes  treach- 
erous, and  do  not  act  toward  us  as  they  have  agreed  to 
do.  This  has  led  to  a  number  of  ware  between  us  and 
them ;  the  fault  of  which  has  not  always  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Indians.  The  whites  have  often  treated 
them  badly;  have  often  cheated  them,  and  killed  them; 
and  this  has  led  to  some  of  the  wars  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

4.  The  preceding  remarks  might  have  been  omitted 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  had  they  notseeraed  tohe  appro- 
priate as  an  introduction  to  the  notice  we  ought  to  take 
of  the  numerous  treaties  with  the  Indians,  the  officers 
and  agents  of  the  government  in  making  and  carrying 
out  those  treaties,  and  of  the  numerous  laws  passed  by 
Congress  in  relation  to  Indians  and  Indian  affairs. 
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5.  The  Indiitna  are  uuleanied,  ignorant  and  barbai'- 
OU9.  It  has  required  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  good 
management  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  keep 
on  good  terma  with  them,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
murdering  the  whites,  or  J'rom  stealing  their  property, 
where  they  have  settled  near  them.  The  United  States 
have  also  restrained  our  owu  citizens  from  purchasing 
their,  lands,  from  trading  with  them,  and  especially 
from  selling  them  intoxicating  liquors,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.  If  these  negotiations  were  allowed  be- 
tween them  and  the  whites,  the  Indians  would,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  be  over-reached  and  cheated  by  un- 
ecrupulons  and  dishonest  white  men.  This  would  lead 
to  murders  and  wars,  for  an  Indian  seems  to  have  no 
idea  of  redress  for  a  wrong  done  to  him,  other  than 
that  of  kiliing  the  wrong-doer.  The  government, 
through  its  agents,  buys  their  lands,  and  pays  them  in 
money  orin  goods,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  government  officers  appointed 
to  execute  the  laws  relating  to  Indians  and  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

6.  There  is  in  tlie  "War  Department  a  bureau  for  this 
express  purpose,  the  head  of  which  is  called  the 

COMMISSIONER  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

He  ia  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and 
performs  his  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
retary  of  "W"ar. 

In  addition  to  this  officer,  there  are  superintendents 
of  Indian  afi'airs,  and  Indian  agents,  over  whom  the 
superintendents  exercise  a  directing  power.      These 
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BuperintendencieaandagencieearenotpermanentestalD- 
lishmenta,  but  are  continued  as  long  as  any  consider- 
able nuinberof  Indians  remain  nearthe  agency.  When 
they  have  sold  their  lands  and  removed  iarther  west, 
the  agency  is  discontinued,  or  removed  to  the  place 
where  the  Indians  have  located  themselves. 

The  President  may  discontinue  any  Indian  agency 
whenever  lie  thinks  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

7.  The  bureau  of  Indian  affairs,  we  have  said,  was 
attached  to  the  War  Department,  but  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  1849,  it 
was  detached  from  the  War  Department  and  attached 
to  that  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  which  exer- 
cises supervisory  power  over  it. 

8,  As  before  stated,  the  Indians  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  no  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  in  adjnating  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  any  State  ia  entitled  from  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  Indiana  (excepting  a  few  who  are 
taxed),  are  not  counted.  The  government  has  exer- 
cised parental  care  over  them  in  endeavors  to  prevent 
them  from  warring  upon  each  other,  and  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life  ;  in  the  pay- 
ments made  for  their  lands,  in  the  pains  it  has  taken 
to  famish  them  with  agi-icultural  and  mechanical  im- 
plements; in  the  employment  of  mechanics  and 
teachers  to  reside  among  tbera  and  to  insti-uct  them  in 
science  and  the  mechanical  arts.  It  also  employs  in- 
terpreters, for  but  few  of  them  can  apeak  the  English 
language. 

9.  The  superintendents  and  agenta,  if  so  directed  by 
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the  President,  make  treaties  of  amity  and  frienJaliip 
with  them,  and  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands.  The 
government  does  not  allow  citizens  or  foreigners  to  re- 
side among  them  or  to  trade  with  them  without  a  li- 
cense; and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  on  friendly 
terms  with  them,  it  often  makes  vaiuahle  presents  of 
such  articles  as  they  need. 

10.  Superintendents  and  agents  are  appointed  for 
four  years ;  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  perfonnance  of 
their  duties,  and  report  and  account  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  money  and  goods  paid  to 
and  distributed  among  the  Indians. 

IKDIAN  FUNDS   AND   INDIAN  ANNUITIES. 

11.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from  squandering  their 
money  for  rum  and  useless  trinkets,  and  to  save  them 
from  being  cheated  by  dishonest  traders,  the  United 
States  government  has  invested  the  money  paid  for 
their  lands  in  sound  and  safe  stocks,  and  annually  pay 
them  the  interest,  through  its  superintendents  and 
agents.  The  disbursement  of  this  interest,  called  In- 
dian annuities,  among  the  different  tribes  and  indi- 
viduals to  whom  it  belongs,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  of  these  government  agents. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIIL 
Passports. 

1.  Passpoets  are  one  of  the  devices  or  means  used 
by  governments  to  protect  their  citizens  when  in  for- 
eign countries.  They  are  written  documenta,  issued 
and  signed  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  government 
which  givea  them.  The  design  of  a  passport  is,  First: 
to  give  authentic  information  to  whom  it  may  concern, 
to  what  nation  the  bearer  of  the  passport  belongs ;  and 
second,  to  protect  him,  and  secure  to  him  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  government  has  a  right 
to  claim  for  its  citizens  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  of 
amity  and  friendship  existing  between  it  and  the  coun- 
try whither  its  citizens  may  go. 

The  passport  informs  the  world  that  the  bearer  of  it 
is  a  citizen  of  the  TJnited  States,  and  that  he  travels 
under  its  protection,  and  that  it  would  demand  and  ex- 
act satisfaction  of  any  one  who  wronged  op  injured 
him  who  bears  such  credentials. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
officer  authorized  by  law  to  issue  passports.  He  has 
the  authority  also  to  cause  them  to  be  issued  in  for- 
eign countries  by  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls, 
under  such  restrictions  and  rules  as  maybe  designated 
by  the  President.  This  is  allowed  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience to  our  citizens  who  happen  to  be  in  foreign 
countries  without  them;  who  need  their  protection, 
and  who  would  be  subjected  to  much  delay  and  ex- 
pense by  going  or  sending  home  to  procure  them. 

Passports  are  not  granted  to  any  other  than  citizotia 
of  the  United  States,  whether  issued  by  the  Secretary 
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or  by  any  diplomatic  or  consular  agent  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

3.  Beaides  theae  pasaporta,  which  are  given  only  to 
our  own  citizena  when  in  foreign  countries,  or  who  in- 
tend to  go  there,  there  is  another  kind  issued  to  for- 
eigners who  wish  to  go  among  the  Indians  in  the  In- 
dian territory,  or  ou  the  Indian  reservations.  Indeed, 
our  own  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  go  among  them 
without  permission.  But  foreigners  cannot  go  with- 
out a  passport  from  the  Secretary  of  "War,  which  epe- 
ciiies  the  route  over  which  the  bearer  must  pass,  and 
the  length  of  time  he  is  allowed  to  remain  among 
them.  Thia  is  done  to  prevent  unfriendly  foreigners 
from  fomenting  mischief,  or  from  exciting  unkind  feel- 
ings towards  our  government  or  people.  Such  un- 
friendly feelings  have  been  created  by  foreigners,  and 
we  have  often  experienced  the  bitter  fruits  of  it,  es- 
pecially in  times  of  war. 

4.  Still  another  kind  of  passports  is  need  in  this 
country,  and  should  be  noticed  under  this  head.  They 
are  passports  for  American  shipa  or  vessels.  When 
they  are  about  to  sail  for  a  foreign  port,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  require  each  to  procure  one,  under  a 
penalty  or  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  upon  the  mas- 
ter if  he  departs  from  the  United  States  for  a  foreign 
country  (other  than  some  port  in  America),  without  it. 
The  passport  ia  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
is  approved  by  the  President.  This  is  given  to  the 
master  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  which  the 
vessel  sails,  and  is  one  of  the  ship's  papers,  by  which 
her  nationality  is  known,  and  her  protection  shown  to 
be  that  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 
Reports. 

1.  As  Congreas  is  the  law-making  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  legislates  for  every  department  thereof, 
assigning  such  business  to  each  as  it  deems  proper, 
giving  directions,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  all  the 
government  officials,  agents,  commissioners  and  em- 
ployees, nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  it  should  be 
kept  well  informed  and  advised  of  what  has  been  done 
in  each  department  and  bureau;  and  by  every  head,  or 
principal  officer  and  agent  of  the  government  wherever 
employed.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  enacted  that  the 
Seeretai'ies  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Interior, 
and  Postmaster  General,  together  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  different  bureaus,  and  boards  attached 
to  these  departments,  shall  annually  report  to  Congress. 
Heads  of  departments  report  directly  to  Congress.  So 
do  many  of  the  eommissionera  who  are  at  the  head  of 
bureaus.  Boards  report  to  the  heads  of  departments 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

2.  In  this  way  Congress  is  kept  advised  of  whatever 
is  done  in  every  department,  bureau,  or  board,  to  which 
any  of  the  public  business  is  entrusted.  These  reports 
not  only  furnish  the  law-making  power  with  such  in- 
formation as  it  needs,  but  serves  as  a  check  to  any  offi- 
cial misconduct.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy,  together  with 
that  of  the  Postmaster  General,  are  State  .pfipers 
which  rank  in  importance  next  to  the  annual  message 
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of  tlie  Prcsiileiit  To  tbem  the  people  look  for  a  de- 
tailed aecouiit  of  the  state  and  condition  of  those  great 
dcpartnienta  over  which  these  Seeretariea  preside,  and 
wliich  so  materially  atFeet  the  pecuniary  and  other 
great  interests  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  foregoing  remarks  upon  reports,  may  not  bo 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  an  in- 
sertion here,  but  they  throw  some  ligbt  upon  the 
movements  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  government 
is  operated,  and  show  how  officials  are  held  responsi- 
ble to  the  superior  power. 

In  this  connection  we  may  notice  another  kind  of 
reports,  which  come  from  another  source.  After  each 
Congress  has  convened  and  organized,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  appoint 
what  are  denominated  the  standing  committees  of  each 
of  these  bodies. 

When  bills  are  presented  to  be  passed  into  laws,  or 
petitions  are  sent  in,  they  are  always  refen-ed  to  the 
appropriate  committee,  which  examines  them  and  then 
reports  to  the  body  (of  the  Senate  or  House)  their  con- 
clusions upon  the  merits  or  demerits,  propriety  or  im- 
propriety, of  granting  the  petition,  or  of  passing  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

These  I'eports  generally  govern  the  action  of  Congress 
when  they  come  to  vote  upon  the  passage  of  the  law. 
But  that  is  not  always  the  case;  the  body  of  either 
House  may  think  differently  from  its  committee,  and 
act  contrary  to  its  recommendations. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 
Commissioners. 

1.  In  the  history  and  laws  of  the  TJuited  States,  the 
word'^eoramisaioDer"  occurs  so  frequently,  that  it  may 
add  something  to  the  utility  of  our  work  to  mal:e  a 
few  remarks  about  them,  to  show  their  relations  to  the 
government,  when  acting  either  in  permanently  estab- 
lished official  positions,  or  as  temporary  agents. 

In  the  first  place,  they  act  as  heads  of  hureaus  in  the 
various  departments.  These  bureaus,  with  their  com- 
missioners at  their  heads,  are  permanent  sub-departs 
ments  and  officials  of  the  government,  established  and 
provided  for  by  law;  such  are  the  commissioners  of  the 
land  office,  patent  office,  pension  office,  fee, 

2.  In  the  second  place,  they  can  hardly  be  considered 
officers,  but  rather  temporary  or  special  agents.  In  the 
multifarious  duties  devolving  upon  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  all  the  departments,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  is  impracticable  for  them  to  do  certain  thin^ 
necessary  to  be  done.  The  business  to  be  ti-ansacted 
may  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  even  in  a 
foreign  country.  In  these  cases  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed to  do  such  business.  They  have  been  appoin- 
ted to  negotiate  a  peace,  to  make  treaties  of  various 
kinds  between  us  and  other  powers,  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands.  The 
United  States  courts  appoint  them  to  take  bail,  or  to 
take  testimony  to  be  used  on  trials,  and  do  various 
other  things  necessary  in  trials  and  proceedings  before 
them. 
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Coiigrees  frequently  appoints  commissionere  to  ob- 
tain informalion,  or  to  investigate  some  matter  oa 
which  they  expect  to  legislate.  In  all  eases  they  ranst 
report  their  proceedings,  either  to  Congress,  to  the 
President,  or  to  the  head  of  the  department  under 
whose  instruction  they  act.  Permanent  com  mis  si  oners 
report  once  a  year,  or  ofteaer  if  required,  that  Congress 
may  know  the  condition  of  affairs  in  their  respective 
bureaus.  Special  commissioners,  after  they  have  per- 
formed the  work  assigiied,  make  their  report;  after 
which  their  duties  cease,  and  their  commission  comes 
to  an  end. 

3.  The  foregoing  may  be  thought  too  simple  and  too 
well  understood  to  require  any  description.  This  is  so, 
as  it  regards  intelligent  adults;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  pages  are  written  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  lowest  grade  of  diploma- 
tic agents,  who  represent  our  government  to  some  of 
the  most  inferior  powers,  are  called  commissioners, 
"We  are  thus  represented  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Eepubiies  of  Hayti  and  Liberia. 

4.  By  recent  acts  of  Congress,  the  powers  of  com- 
missioners in  some  cases  have  been  enlarged.  They 
now  examine  persons  charged  with  crimes  against  the 
laws  of  the  "United  States ;  hold  them  to  bail,  discharge 
them,  or  commit  them  to  prison;  and  do  other  magis- 
terial acta,  preliminary  to  the  trial  of  the  accused. 
When  acting  in  such  cases,  they  are  clothed  with  some 
of  the  powers  of  a  court. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 
Religion. 

1.  The  people  of  the  United  States  glory  in  the  fact 
that  in  their  country  there  is  no  religion  establiahed 
by  law,  as  in  England  and  several  other  countries. 
"Wliere  this  is  the  case,  no  other  than  the  one  estab- 
lished hylawis  tolerated;  or  if  tolerated,  special  favore 
and  benefits  are  conferred  on  the  uational  church,  at 
the  expense  of  all  others. 

"W^e  enjoy  complete  religious  freedom,  and  it  is  hoped 
we  always  shall.  The  Constitution  guarantees  this,  in 
the  following  words:  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

In  another  place  it  says,  that  "no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  pub- 
lic trust,  under  the  United  States." 

What  power  in  a  few  words!  These  words  in  our 
Constitution  have  been,  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  onr  country;  for  they  have  greatly  increased 
its  population  and  wealth.  This  feature  of  our  govern- 
ment has  caused  thousands  to  migrate  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  will  neither  be  persecuted,  nor 
taxed,  to  support  a  church  in  which  they  do  not  believe. 
Everybody  is  left  to  worship  when  and  where  and  as 
he  pleases.  This  is  called  religious  liberty,  and  is  as 
it  ought  to  he.  True  Christianity  never  required  the 
support  of  the  State,  and  where  it  has  been  given,  it 
has  invariably  been  corrupted.  We  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  every  government  on  earth  will  fol- 
low our  example  in  this  respect. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXII. 
Proclamations. 


1.  A  Proclamation  is  an  official  notice  given  by  one 
high  in  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  reliable 
and  autlioritative  information  to  the  people  that  some- 
thing haa  been  done,  or  will  soon  bo  done,  which  ia 
important  for  them  to  know,  that  they  may  act,  or  re- 
frain from  acting  according  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation.  These  proclamations  are 
made  known  to  the  country  through  tlie  moat  exten- 
sive ehannela  of  information  that  can  be  used  for  con- 
veying intelligence  to  everybody  in  the  realm.  In  our 
day,  and  in  our  country,  the  newspapers  are  the  beat 
means  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  But  in  an- 
cient times,  and  before  the  art  of  printing  was  known, 
Bwift  riders  or  runners  were  dispatched  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  or  country  over  which  the  proclama- 
tion was  to  be  made  known.  These  measengera  car- 
ried it  with  them,  and  proclaimed  it  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  people. 

"We  have  made  these  general  remarks  about  procla- 
mations for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  following 
observations  upon  those  official  papers  so  often  issued 
by  the  President,  and  also  by  the  Governors  of  the  re- 
spective States.  These,  as  above  stated,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  important  information  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  now  the  custom  of  the  Executive  to  desig- 
natesorae  day  selected  by  him  aaaday  of  thanksgiving, 
recommending  the  day  to  be  observed  in  a  religious 
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3r,  ill  acbnowledgment  of  God's  favor  to  us  aa  a 
nation.  This  ia  made  kiiown  to  the  people  by  a  proc- 
lamation of  the  President.  A  day  of  faeting  and  prayer 
is  designated  and  proclaimed  in  the  same  way.  Im- 
portant changes  in  the  commercial  affairs  between  us 
and  some  foreign  country  are  made  known  by  the 
same  method. 

2.  A  memorable  proclamation  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  1862,  by  which  he  made  known  to  the 
country,  and  espeeiaily  to  the  Southern  States,  that  if 
they  continued  their  war  against  the  XJiiitod  States 
for  one  hundred  days  after  itsissuanee,  he  would  then, 
in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,  liberate  the  slaves  in  all  the  seceded 
States.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  which  was  on 
the  first  of  January,  1863,  he  issued  another  proclama- 
tion, in  and  by  which  he  did  emancipate  all  the  slaves 
in  every  State  which  had  rebelled  against  the  ITnited 
States  government. 

The  blockading  of  our  ports  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  upon 
our  shipping,  previous  to  the  last  war  with  England, 
were  both  subjects  which  brought  out  proclamations 
from  the  President  who  then  filled  the  Executive 
chair. 

4.  The  above  example  shows  the  character  of  cases 
which  cause  proclamations  to  be  issued.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  the  authority  of  law  ;  in  others  they 
are  merely  recommendations  ;  and  in  others  only  com- 
municate important  intelligence  in  regard  to  our  pub- 
lic afikirs  at  home  or  abroad. 
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1.  "We  do  not  propose  in  this  work  to  ti-eat  of  crimes 
generally.  Bat  treason,  which  is  a  great  crime,  and 
which  aims  at  the  existence  or  at  the  peace  of  the  gov- 
ernment, may  with  propriety  be  briefly  noticed  in  a 
work  of  this  kind. 

The  Constitution  itself  defines  treason  in  these  words 
(see  article  3,  section  3) :  "  Treason  against  the  United 
States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  againstthem, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort."  Then  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1790,  approved  and  signed  by  Washing- 
ton, again  defines  in  uearly  the  same  words,  and  makes 
the  penalty  therefor  to  be  death  by  hanging. 

2.  By  another  act  passed  17th  July,  1862,  it  was 
made  discretionary  with  the  court  trying  the  case  to 
put  the  ofl:ender  to  death,  or  to  imprison  him  for  not 
less  than  ti-ve  years,  and  to  fine  him  for  a  sum  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  penalty  for  thia 
crime,  even  inits mildest  form  is  very  severe;  thus  show- 
ing how  atrocious  this  offense  is  considered. 

3.  Kone  but  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  can  commit  treason  against  them.  The  same 
acts  which  would  be  treason  in  a  citizen  would  not  be 
treason  if  perpetrated  by  a  foreigner. 

"  Misprision  of  treason"  is  the  concealment  of  it  by 
a  parson  who  knows  it  has  been  committed.     This 
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also  is  a  grave  offense,  aiicl  is  punishable  by  a  seven 
years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  doUai-s. 

4.  Any  person  tried  for  treason,  must  be  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury ;  and  then  tried  by  a  petit  jury  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  within  three  years 
after  the  crime  has  been  committed;  otherwise  it  ia 
barred  by  limitation — or,  in  other  words,  outlawed. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXrV. 
Impeachment. 

1.  In  the  second  artlole,  section  four,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, these  worda  are  found :  "  The  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." 

2.  Impeachment  is  a  procedure  against  office  holders 
only,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them  from  office. 
It  inflicts  DO  other  punishment ;  but  the  guilty  party 
may  afterwards  be  prosecuted  for  his  crime  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  punished  in  such  a  maniier  as  the  law 
directs, 

3.  The  Constitution  gives  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  Its  action, 
however,  is  not  final.  Its  proceeding  in  eases  of  im- 
peachment are  analagous  to  an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury. 

It  simply  charges  that  the  official  has  committed  a 
crime  for  which  he  should  be  tried  and  removed  from 
office  if  found  guilty. 

4.  The  Senate  alone  has  the  power  to  try  the  ac- 
cused party.  When  trying  a  ease  of  impeachment  it 
acts  as  a  court,  and  from  its  decision  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. The  President  cannot  pardon  a  criminal  wl'o 
has  been  impeached.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  presides,  but  in  no  other  ease.  No  per- 
son can  bo  convicted  in  a  trial  of  impeachment,  unless 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur  in  finding  the  ac- 
cused gnilty  of  the  alleged  offence. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 
Missouri  Compromise. 

1.  We  should  not  devote  a  chapter  to  this  subject 
any  more  than  we  should  to  hundreds  of  other  acts  of 
Congress  which  need  not  be  noticed  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  but  for  the  fact  that  few  if  any  acts  passed  by 
that  body  have  caused  so  many  comments  or  so  much 
political  discussion  as  this.  It  may  therefore  be  both 
interesting  and  useful  to  state  what  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was,  what  its  objects  were,  and  how  it  carae  to 
be  repealed. 

2.  The  act  containing  what  has  long  been  denomi- 
nated the  Missouri  Compromise  was  passed  on  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1820.  The  object  of  the  act  was  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union. 
The  Compromise  inserted  in  one  of  its  sections  was 
proposed  by  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  was  de- 
signed to  reconcile  a  high  dispute  between  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  question,  "Shall  Missouri  be 
admitted  as  a  free  or  a  slave  State?" 

3.  It  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  but  upon  the 
condition  (proviso)  that  in  none  of  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States  lying  north  of  the  line  of  36  degrees  and 
30  minutes,  north  latitude,  should  slavery  ever  be  al- 
lowed. This  proviso  was  denominated  a  Compromiee; 
because  it  was  designed  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
as  to  how  far  northward  slavery  should  be  allowed  to 
extend. 
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4-  It  was  called  the  "  Missouri  Compromiae,"  eimply 
because  it  was  incorporated  in  the  act  of  Congress 
which  admitted  that  State  into  the  Union.  It  remained 
in  existence  until  the  year  1854,  thirty-four  yeare.  Dur- 
ing ail  that  period  it  was  looked  upon  aa  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  boundary  line  between  free  and  slave 
territory. 

The  repeal  of  this  act  waa  strongly  opposed  by  those 
who  objected  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  caused  a 
great  deal  of  political  excitement,  and  waa  immediately 
followed  by  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  ■where  the  contest 
between  those  who  wanted  the  State  to  come  in  free, 
and  those  who  wanted  it  to  be  a  slave  State,  ran  ao 
high  as  to  cause  not  only  great  political  commotion, 
but  even  bloodshed  and  civil  war  between  the  contes- 
tants in  that  then  new  Territory.  Kansas  remained  a 
Territory  until  January,  1861,  when  it  waa  admitted  aa 
a  State. 

5.  As  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
no  act  of  Congress  ever  caused  so  much  political  discus- 
sion as  this.  It  was  passed  to  quiet  a  contest  that 
shook  the  whole  country ;  and  when  it  was  repealed, 
it  created  another  of  stiil  greater  magnitude.  The 
Kansas  imbroglio  followed  hard  after ;  and  the  late 
disastrous  civil  war  came  soon  enough  to  lead  many 
wise  men  into  the  opinion  that  it  had  much  to  do  in 
bringing  on  that  terrible  calamity. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXYI. 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. 

1.  SnouLD  any  reader  say  that  this  is  not  pertiiientto 
the  subject  treated  of  in  this  work,  he  would  not  be 
far  out  of  the  way ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with.it  But  the  phrase  "Maaon  and  Dix- 
on's line,"  has  been  used  in  connection  with  the  polit- 
ical sayings  and  doings  of  the  country  so  often  that  it 
would  be  very  natural  for  any  one  to  aak,  "  What  is 
it?"  and  "  What  is  meant  by  it?"  To  answer  the 
question,  we  reply  as  follows :  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  is 
not  a  myth  nor  an  imaginary  line,  with  no  particular 
location.  It  was  a  real  line,  and  a  boundary  line,  lo- 
cated between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  between 
which  two  colonies  there  had  been  much  contention 
and  many  hostile  acts,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  a 
civil  war.  This  arose  from  a  dispute  respecting  the 
boundary  lines  between  them.  Maryland  had  been 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Pennsylvania  to  Wil- 
liam Penn. 

2.  This  was  long  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  But 
the  boundary  line  was  not  accurately  defined.  These 
disputes  caused  so  much  trouble  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  that  commissioners  were  appointed  in 
England  to  make  an  accurate  survey,  and  to  determine, 
from  the  language  used  in  the  charters  or  grants,  as 
they  were  called  in  that  day,  the  exact  boundary  lino 
between  them.  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  were  selec- 
ted in  England  to  run  this  line ;  which  they  did. 
These  men  were  eminent  mathematicians  and  astron- 
omers, and  had  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  They 
performed  their  work  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
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parties  tliat  tlic  line  drawn  remaitie  to  this  day.  Thus 
waa  ended  a  long  continued  quarrel  of  more  than  sev- 
enty years'  standing. 

3.  But  these  facts  did  not  give  this  line  its  great  no- 
toriety. It  arose  from  the  circumstance  tliat  Penneyl- 
vania  and  all  the  States  north  of  it  becnme  free  States, 
while  Maryland  and  all  the  States  southV  it  remained 
siave  States-  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  without  any  in- 
tention of  making  it  such, became  the  boundary  between 
the  free  and  slave  States. 

The  line  run  by  these  men  went  no  further  west 
than  those  States  extended,  and  was  a  straight  line 
running  east  and  west.  But  as  new  States  were  created 
and  added  to  the  original  thirteen,  some  u  tterly  refused 
to  admit  slavery,  while  others  did  admit  it. '  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
refused  to  admit,  while  Kentucky  eagerly  embraced  it, 
Hence  the  Ohio  river  became  a  sort  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line ;  that  is,  it  became  the  line  so  far  as  these 
States  were  concerned.  The  phrase  by  this  time  came 
to  mean  the  boundary  line  between  slavery  and  freedom, 
instead  of  the  line  run  by  Mason  amJ-  Dixon  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Thus,  like  many  other 
terms  in  our  language,  it  became  far  more  comprehen- 
sive in  its  significance  than  in  the  original  meaning. 
In  the  latter  sense,  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  ran  where- 
ever  the  boundary  lines  ran  between  free  and  slave 
States,  whether  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  or  any 
other  points  of  the  compass.  But  the  late  civil  war 
sponged  out  this  famous  line.  It  has  no  existence 
now  excepting  that  part  of  it  which  originally  and  at 

Sesent  forms  the  boundary  between  Pcnnaylvania  and 
aryland. 
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CHAPTER  LSXXVII. 
Political  Divisions. 

1.  "When  we  wish  to  understand  tho  geography  of 
oiir  country,  we  take  a  map  and  notice  ita  boundaries, 
its  mountains,  lakes,  rivera,  towns,  &c. 

And  if  we  wisli  to  understand  ita  government  we 
must  notice  how  it  is  divided  for  political  purposes ; 
first,  into  States,  and  then  into  a  variety  of  districts. 
"We  shall  find  Congressional  districts,  judicial  districts, 
collection  districts,  land  districts,  and  light-house  dis- 
tricts. All  these  have  their  uses,  and  are  parts  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  government  is  operated.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  necessity  tViere  is  of  frequently 
changing  the  boundaries,  numbers  and  localities  of 
these  districts,  it  would  be  useful  and  interesting  if  the 
United  States  were  mapped  out  so  aa  to  show  all  these 
political  divisions  at  a  glance,  in  the  same  mannec  as 
the  States  and  counties  are  now  shown. 

2.  The  first  great  division  is  into  States.  These 
have  particular  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Each  State  is 
entitled  to  two  Senators,  regardless  of  its  size  or  pop- 
ulation ;  and  to  as  many  Representatives  as  its  popu- 
lation will  admit.  Each  State  is  really  a  Senatorial 
district  in  its  relations  to  the  general  government;  and 
as  Congressmen  are  elected  by  single  districts,  each 
State  is  sub-divided  into  as  many  Congressional  dis- 
tricts as  it  has  Representatives  in  the  lower  House. 
Bat  when  a  State  has  only  one  Member  of  Congress, 
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aa  is  the  case  with  several,  the  whole  State  is  com- 
prised in  one  Congresaioua!  liistrict. 

JUDICIAL   DISTRICTS. 

3.  We  now  come  to  another  sort  of  districts,  made 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  the  people  the  United  States  courts  are  held 
in  every  State,  and  at  different  places  in  the  same 
State.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  country  is  first  di- 
vided into  judicial  circuits.  Several  States — 3,  4,  or  5 
— are  embraced  in  one  circuit.  In  all  these  States  and 
at  different  places  in  them,  a  Circuit  Court  is  held. 

4.  Then  comes  a  lower  grade  of  courts,  called  the 
United  States  District  Court.  These  also  are  held  at 
different  times  and  places  in  each  State;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  judicial  dis- 
tricts, each  State  forming  at  least  one,  but  some  of  the 
larger  ones,  two  or  three.  Thus  much  for  divisions 
for  judicial  purposes. 

COLLECTION    DISTRICTS. 

5.  Another  class  of  districts  has  heen  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  duties  on  imported 
goods.  These  are  called  "  collection  districts."  They 
extend  along,  and  embrace  the  whole  sea  coast  and  the 
shores  of  navigable  lakes  and  rivers.  In  a  few  in- 
stances they  are  located  inland,  at  points  where  goods 
may  be  brought  into  the  United  States  by  land.  Each 
collection  district  has  a  port  of  entry,  and  very  often 
several  ports  of  delivery ;  also  a  collector  of  customs, 
and  generally  a  custom  house. 

6.  Another  class  of  collection  districts  was  formed 
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during  tlie  late  civil  war.  They  grew  out  of  the  war, 
and  were  established  for  the  collection  of  the  tax 
termed  the  "internal  revenue,"  which  had  to  be  levied 
to  pay  the  war  expensea.  These  districts  difter  eu- 
tirely,  both  m  their  objects  and  in  the  Tenitory  em- 
braced within  them,  from  those  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  duties  on  imports,  and  correspond 
as  far  as  practicable  with  the  Congressional  districts  iu 
each  State. 

LAND    DISTRICTS, 

7.  Land  districts  may  also  be  noticed  among  these 
divisions.  In  every  State  and  Territory  where  there 
are  public  lands  for  sale,  after  they  are  surveyed  and 
mapped,  they  are  divided  into  districts — two,  three  or 
four,  in  each  State  and  Territory — as  convenience  and 
economy  may  dictate.  In  each  district  a  land  office 
is  established  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  said  district, 

LIGHT   HOUSE   DISTltlCTS. 

8.  Again,  the  whole  of  our  sea  coasts,  both  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  together  with  the  shores 
of  the  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  are  divided  into 
twelve  light  Louse  districts  {or  their  number  most  not 
exceed  that),  for  the  purpose  of  building,  repairing,  il- 
luminating and  superintending  the  hght  houses  on  all 
the  coasts  and  shores  wherever  located.  These  are  the 
principal  divisions  we  have  to  notice.  It  is  important 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  them,  for  with  such  knowl- 
edge we  can  better  understand  how  government  affairs 
are  conducted. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVin. 
District  of  Columbia. 

1,  The  District  of  Columbia,  in  regard  to  its  size, 
population,  or  political  power,  is  one  of  the  moat  in- 
significant plaeea  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a 
State  or  Territory,  bnt  a  small  district  ten  miles 
square,  originally  cut  out  of  the  States  of  "Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  as  a  site 
for  the  capitol.  Here  the  capitol  or  house  in  which 
Congress  meets  is  located,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dential mansion,  and  other  pnblie  buildings  occupied 
by  the  government.  Its  population  has  grown  to  the 
present  size,  about  80,000,  since  the  year  1800,  when 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  when  Congress 
first  assembled  here,  its  former  sessions  having  been 
heid  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  The  city  which 
has  grown  up  around  the  capitol  is  named  Washington, 
after  the  great  and  good  father  of  his  country, 

2.  The  people  who  live  here  occupy  an  anomalous 
position,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  political  rights 
granted  to  them  by  Congress  in  their  own  local  affairs, 
they  have  no  political  power  whatsoever.  They  can- 
not vote  for  President  or  Vice  President;  they  have  no 
Representative  in  Congress,  nor  any  voice  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  fur- 
ther than  to  make  their  own  municipal  regulationa  as 
granted  to  them  in.  the  charter  which  Congress  gave  to 
the  city ;  this  they  do  through  a  mayor  and  common 
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council.  Thoy  are  goverued  by  Congress,  which  is 
their  legislatare,  although  they  have  no  power  to  send 
a  single  member  to  represent  them  in  it. 

3.  Besides  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  peace,  there 
are  four  high  courts,  with  their  judges,  and  other  law 
officers;  first  a  Circuit  Court,  second,  a  District  Court, 
third,  an  Orphan's  Court,  and  fourth,  a  Criminal  Court; 
all  these  must  be  recognized  as  United  States  courts;  be- 
cause they  were  established  by  the  laws  of  Congress, 
and  because  their  judges  are  all  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

In  saying  that  the  District  is  ten  miles  square,  and 
that  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  we  state  what  was  the  case  up  to  1846,  when 
Congress  re-eeded  to  the  State  of  Virginia  that  part  of 
it  which  formerly  belonged  to  her.  This  part  lies  west 
of  the  Potomac  river,  and  is  of  no  use  to  the  United 
States  ;  as  the  capitol,  with  all  the  other  public  build- 
ings, and,  indeed,  the  whole  city  of  Washington,  stands 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  river,  and  in  the  part  formerly 
belonging  to  Maryland. 

The  villages  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  were  both 
included  in  the  District;  but  in  1846,  Alexandria, 
which  stands  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Potomac,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  re-cession  to  Virginia, 

The  capitol  is  one  of  the  finest  State  houses  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  has  cost  nearly 
$5,000,000. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 
States. 


1.  As  has  been  said  in  another  place,  people  who 
live  in  the  United  States,  live  un<Jcr  two  separate  aud 
distinct  governments ;  first,  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
second,  that  of  the  particular  State  in  which  they  reside. 
This,  at  first  thought,  wonM  seem  to  create  confusion,  if 
not  a  conflict , of  authority,  and  to  place  the  citizen  in 
doubt  as  to  what  law  he  should  obey  when  in  his  own 
mind  there  aeeme  to  be  an  antagonism  between  the 
laws  of  thetwo  governments.  This  is  easily  overcome, 
however,  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  paramount  to  all  other  law,  regulates  this  by 
its  own  provisions,  Neither  Congress,  nor  the  legisla- 
ture of  any  State  can  make  any  law  contrary  to  it;  and 
if  either  of  these  legislative  bodies  should  do  so,  there 
is  a.  power  which  has  the  authority  to  set  any  such  law 
aside  ;  and  that  is,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Its  decision  in  regard  to  any  question  which  may  arise 
as  to  the  rightful  authority  of  Congress,  or  any  State 
legislature,  is  final ;  there  being  no  appeals  from  its  de- 


This  court  is  the  regulating  power  and  the  final  re- 
sort. To  use  a  mechanical  figure,  it  keeps  all  the 
small  wheels  {the  State  governments),  revolving  with- 
in one  great  wheel  (the  general  government),  wnth  but 
little  friction,  and  without  any  serious  collisions. 

2.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  treated  only  of 
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the  United  States  goveriiTnctit,  -without  any  intention 
of  explaining  the  State  governments.  "We  shall  not  now 
depart  from  that  plan,  but  shall  mention  them  oniy  in 
general  terms,  as  parts  of  the  great  whole,  to  ahcw 
what  political  power  they  possess,  what  they  relin- 
quished to  the  general  government,  to  what  extent 
they  are  sovereign  powers,  and  how  they  fall  short  of 
heing  complete  sovereignties, 

3,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly 
declares  that  Congress  shall  have  and  exercise  certain 
powers,  and  also  that  no  State  shall  possess  or  exercise 
them. 

Congress  has  the  exclusive  power  to  lay  duties  on 
imported  goods,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  with  Indian  ti-ibes;  to  pass  naturalization 
laws,  to  coin  money,  to  establish  post  offices  and  post 
roads;  to  grant  patents  and  copyrights;  to  declare  war, 
and  to  do  many  other  things  which  the  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing,  for  if  invested  with  such  powers 
there  would  be  an  immediate  conflict  of  laws,  and  un- 
avoidable collision  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  governments. 

4.  Now,  when  the  several  original  States  adopted 
the  Constitution,  they  agreed  to  be  governed  by  its 
provisions,  and  therefore  conceded  to  Congress  all  the 
rights  and  powers  therein  specified;  thus  relinquishing 
all  authority  to  exercise  them  themselves.  And  as  the 
now  States  came  into  the  Union,  they  did  the  same 
thing.  Hence  all  the  States  voluntarily  surrendered  a 
part  of  the  powers  which  belong  to  a  sovereign  State. 
Sovereignty  implies  foil  power  to  do  any  thing  without 
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the  control  of  another.  The  United  States  government 
is  a  complete  sovereignty.  The  States  are  not,  because 
they  agreed,  for  the  general  good  of  all,  to  sun-eadcr 
certain  powers  to  the  general  government. 

5.  In  everything  except  these  surrendered  rights  or 
powers,  the  States  are  sovereign.  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  their  own  domestic  affairs,  they  enjoy  full 
power  to  enact  euch  laws  as  they  please,  taking  care 
that  no  law,  however,  shall  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  law  which  Con- 
gress has  the  exclusive  right  to  enact. 

6.  The  States  are  the  first,  moat  important,  and  most 
permanent  of  all  the  political  divisions  of  the  country. 
They  are  now,  in  size,  location,  and  territorial  limits, 
just  what  they  were  when  first  formed;  with  one  ex- 
ception, and  that  is  Virginia.  "When  that  State  sece- 
ded with  most  of  the  other  Southern  States,  before  the 
late  civil  war,  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  State  lying 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  {nearly  one  half  of 
it,)  refused  to  leave  the  old  Union,  seceded  from  the 
old  State  and  organized  themselves  into  a  now  one, 
styling  it  West  Virginia.  This  they  could  not  do,  how- 
ever, without  the  consent  of  Congress;  but  this  was 
readily  given,  the  division  was  consummated  and  a  new 
State  was  carved  out  of  an  old  one.  This  is  the  tirst, 
and  thus  far,  the  only  instance  in  which  this  has  been 
done. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  give  the  several  States 
in  alphabetical  order,  making  it  easy  to  turn  to  them, 
and  to  find  any  desired  information  contained  in  the 
brief  summary  of  facts  relating  to  each. 
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CHAPTER  XO. 
Individual  States. 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama,  {so  called  from  the  Indian  name  of  the 
principal  river,  which  means  "  here-we-rest,")  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  of  States,  December  14,  1819, 
and  made  the  twenty-second  State. 

It  haa  an  area  of  50,722  square  miles,  equal  to  32,- 
462,080  acres,  and  had  a  population  in  18(50  of  964,201, 
hy  which  she  was  entitled  to  six  Representatives, 

It  forma  a  part  of  the  fifth  judicial  circuit,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  judicial  districts,  viz. :  Northern,  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  districts  of  Alabama. 

It  has  one  port  of  entry,  (Mobile,)  and  two  ports  of 
delivery,  viz.  :  Tuscumbia  and  Selma. 

The  capital  of  the  State  is  Montgomery. 

The  State  election  is  held  on  the  lat  Monday  in  Au- 
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gust.     Tbe  Legialature  meets  on  the  aecond  Monday 
in  November,  but  meets  only  once  in  two  years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  its  laws  is  as  follows  :  "  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  General  Assembly  con- 
vened." 

UNITED    STATES    SENATOHS. 

Under  this  caption,  after  the  general  remarks  upon 
each  State,  we  shall  give  the  names  of  all  the  men  who 
Lave  represented  that  State  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, from  the  commencement  of  the  goverijment{1789) 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  in  chronological 
order,  together  with  their  terms  of  service.  This  af- 
fords a  convenient  means  of  reference  to  the  prominent 
Btatesmen  in  each  State,  in  days  gone  by. 

Those  from  Alabama  were — 

1^7-ir        -n.    -ir-  e  f  1819  to  1844. 

■WaimraR.K:mg,         from  |  ^g^g  .,  -^g^^. 

John  "W.  "Walker,            "  1819  "  1822. 

Henry  Ohambers,             "  1825  "  1826. 

Israel  Piekens,                 "  1826.       Superseded 
the  same  year  by — 

T  ,      m..   ,                    „  f  1826  "  1831. 

John  McKinley,               "  -(1837  uj  841. 

Gabriel  Moore,                 "  1831  "  1837. 

Clement  C.  Clay,            "  1837  "  1841. 

Arthur  P.  Bagby,            "  1841  «  1849. 

Dixon  H.  Lewis,              "  1844  "  1847. 

Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,    "  1852  "  1861. 

Jereruiah  Clemens,         "  1849  "  1853. 

Clement  0.  Clay,  Jr.,     «  1853  "  1861. 
Alabama  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  represented  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  that  time  until  1868. 
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ARKANSAS. 
3  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Jannary  15, 
1836,  (Michigan  admitted  the  same  day,)  making  the 
twenty-aixth  State. 

She  ha8  an  area  of  52,198  square  miles,  equal  to 
33,406,720  acres. 

Her  population  in  1860  was  435,450,  which  entitles 
her  to  three  Eepresentativea  in  Congress, 

Arkansas  lies  in  the  8th  judicial  circuit,   and  forma 
two  districts,  Eastern  and  Western. 

She  has  no  ports  of  entry  or  delivery. 

This  State  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
made  of  Eranee  in  1803. 

The  capital  of  the  State  is  Little  lioclt. 

She  holds  her  State  election  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August. 

The  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Monday   in  E"o- 
vember,  but  only  ouco  in  two  years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  :  "  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas." 
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William   8.  Fulton,  from   1836  to  1844. 


Ambrose  H.  I 
Cheater  Ashley, 
■William  K.  P  ' 
Solon  Borland, 
Robert  W.  Johnson, 
Charles  B.  Mitchell. 


-■  1848, 
1844  "  184T. 
1848  "  1861 
1848  "  1853, 
1853  "  1861, 
1861  "  1861, 


Arkansas  was  one  of  the  seceding'  States,  and  the 
remarks  made  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  Senators  from 
Alabama,  are  equally  applicable  to  this  State. 


CALIFOEKIA. 
California  was  admitted  in  1850,  making  the  tbirty- 
first  State.  It  has  an  area  of  188,982  square  miles,  equal 
to  120,948,480  acres.  The  population  for  1860  was  put 
down  at  370,994 ;  but  this  estimate  was  not  regarded 
aa  reliable.  Congress,  by  special  act,  allowed  her  three 
Kepreaentativea  in  Congress. 
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By  act  of  1866,  this  State,  with  Oregon  and  N'evada, 
constitutes  the  ninthjudicial  circuit,  and  forms twoju- 
dieial  districts.  California  has  seven  ports  of  entry, 
viz.:  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  San  Diego,  Sacra- 
mento, Sonoma,  San  Joaquin  and  San  Pedro ;  also,  one 
port  of  delivery,  Santa  Barbara.  This  State,  as  seen 
hy  its  area,  is  very  large,  and  will  probably  in  some 
future  day  be  divided  into  two.  California  was  ob- 
tained from  Mexico  by  treaty,  in  1848. 

The  capital  is  Sacramento.  She  holds  her  State  elec- 
tion on  the  firat  Wednesday  in  September.  Her  Leg- 
islature meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  but 
meets  only  once  in  two  years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is:  "The  people  of 
the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
eembly,  do  enact  as  foliowa." 

UNITED    STATES   SESATORS. 

John  0.  Fremont,  from  1850  to  1851. 

"William  M.  G  win,  "  1850  "  18(51. 

John  B.  Weller,  "  1851  "  1857. 

H.  P.  Haun,  "  1859  »  1802. 

David  C.  Broderiek,  "  1856  "  1859. 

Milton  S.  Latham,  "  1860  "  1866. 

John  Oonness,  "  1863  '•  1869. 

Cornelius  Cole,  »  1867  "  1873. 

J.  A.  McDougall,  »  1861  "  1867. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 
Her  area  is  only  4,674  square  milea,  equal  to  2,991,- 
360  acres.  The  population  in  1860  was  460,147  ;  this 
givea  her  four  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Connecticut  is  part  of  the  second  judicial  circuit, 
and  forms  one  judicial  district.  She  lias  five  collec- 
tion districts,  and  consequently  five  ports  of  entry- 
New  London,  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  Middletown  and 
Stonington  ;  also  twenty-two  ports  of  delivery. 

This  State  has  two  capitals,  Hartford  and  New  Ha 
ven,  and  holds  her  State  election  on  the  first  Monday 
iu  April.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  "Wednes- 
day in  May. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is:  "Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  General 
Assembly  convened."' 
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UNITED   STATES    SEKATOIIS. 

Oliver  EUswnrth,  from      1789  to  1796. 


William  S.  Johnson, 

1789  " 

1791. 

Boeer  Bhennan, 
S.  M.  Miohell, 

"         1791  " 

■  1793. 

1793  " 

^  1795. 

Jonathan  Trumljull, 

"         1795  " 

1796. 

Uriah  Tracey, 

"         1796  " 

■  1807. 

J.  Hillhonse, 

1796  " 

■  1810. 

C.  Goodrich, 

"        1807  " 

'  1813. 

g.  W.  Dana, 

1810  " 

■  1821. 

David  Doggett, 

"        1813  '■ 

'  1819. 

James  Lanraan, 

«        1819  ' 

'  1826. 

E.  Boardman, 

1821  ' 

'  1823. 

H.  W.  Edwards, 

'•        1828  ' 

'  1827. 

Calvin  Willey, 

1825  ' 

'  1831. 

Samuel  A.  Foot, 

1827  ' 

'  1833. 

G.  Tomlinson, 

1831  ' 

'  1837. 

ITathaii  Smith, 

"         1833  ' 

'  1835. 

John  M.  Hiles, 

„      fl835  ' 
1  1843  ' 

'  1839. 
'  1849. 

Peny  Smith, 

1837  ' 

'  1843. 

Thaddeus  Belts, 

1839  ' 

'  1840. 

J.  W.  Huntington, 

1840  ' 

'  1847. 

R.  8.  Baldwin, 

1847  ' 

'  1851. 

Truman  Smith, 

1849  ' 

'  1855. 

Isaac  Toucey, 

1852  ' 

■  1867. 

Francis  Gillette, 

1854  ' 

•  1856. 

L.  S.  Foster, 

1855  ' 

■'  1867. 

James  Dixon, 

1857  ' 

■■'  1869. 

Orris  Ferry, 

"         1867 

"  1873. 
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Delaware  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and 
has  an  area  of  2,120  square  miles,  eq^ual  to  1,356,800 
acres.     Population  m  1860,  112,216. 

It  has  one  Kepreeentative  in  Congress ;  forms  part 
of  the  third  judicial  circuit,  (act  of  1862),  Constitutes 
one  judicial  district;  has  one  port  of  entry,  'Wilming- 
ton; and  three  porta  of  delivery,  ^qw  Castie,  Port 
Penn,  and  Delaware  City. 

The  population  of  this  State  has  never  entitled  it  to 
more  than  one  Member  of  Congress. 

The  capital  is  Dover.  The  elections  are  held  in 
IJTovember.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  January,  and  meets  only  once  in  two  years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is:  "Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  in  General  Aeaembly  met." 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


George  Read, 
R.  Basaett, 
John  Viuiug, 
Keoaey  Johus, 
Henry  Latimer, 
Joshua  Clayton, 

W.  n.  Wells, 

Samuel  "White, 
J.  A.  Bayard, 
O.  Horsey, 
N.  Van  Dyke, 
0.  A.  Rodney, 
T.  Clayton, 

B.  Rodney, 
H.  Ridgely, 
L.  Mel  an  0, 

J.  M.  Clayton, 

A.  Nordain, 
R.  H.  Bayard, 
P.  Bpruance, 
John  "Wales, 
J.  A.  Bayard, 
M.  W.  Bates, 
J.  P.  Comeyga, 
"W.  Saulsbury, 
G.  R.  Riddle, 
J.  A.  Bayard, 


1789  to  1793 

1789  ' 

1793 

1793  ' 

1798. 

1794 

1796 

1795  ' 

1801 

1798  ' 

1799. 

1799  ' 

1804. 

1813  ' 

1817. 

1801  ' 

1810. 

1804  ' 

1818. 

1810  ' 

1821. 

1817  ' 

1826. 

1822  ' 

1823. 

1824  ' 

1827. 

1837  ' 

1847. 

1826  ' 

1827. 

1827  ' 

1829. 

1827  ' 

1829. 

1829  ' 

1837. 

1845  ' 

1849. 

1830  ' 

1836. 

1836  ' 

1845. 

1847  ' 

1853. 

1849  ' 

1851. 

1861  ' 

1864. 

1857  ' 

1869. 

1856  ' 

1867. 

1859  ' 

1871. 

1864 

1869. 

1864  ' 

1873. 
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FLORIDA. 

Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  March  3,  1845 ; 
making  the  twenty-eeventh  State.  This  State  has  an 
area  of  59,268  square  miles,  equal  to  §7,931,520  aereH, 
The  population  in  1860  amounted  to  140,425,  which 
gave  her  but  one  Eepresentative  in  Congress. 

Florida  lies  ia  the  5th  judicial  circuit,  and  forms  two 
judicial  districts;  and  has  seven  porta  of  entry — St. 
Augustine,  Eey  West,  Apalaehicola,  Pensaeola,  Mag- 
nolia, St.  John's  River,  and  Femandina ;  and  two 
ports  of  delivery — Palatka  and  Bay  Port.  This  State 
was  bought  by  the  United  States,  of  Spain  in  1819. 

The  capital  is  Tallahasse.  The  State  election  is  held 
the  first  Monday  in  October.  The  Legislature  meets 
biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in  N'ovember. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is :  "Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  in  General  Assembly  convened." 
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UNITED  STATES  SEKATOKS. 


David  L,  Yulee, 
J.  D.  'Weecott., 
Jackson  Morton, 
S.  E.  Miilloiy, 
^Florida  seceded  fron 


from 


1845  to  1861. 
1845  "  1851. 
"  1849  "  1855. 

"  1851  "  1861. 

1  theTTnited  States  in  1861;  and 
the  remarks  made  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  Senators 
from  Alabama,  are  applicable  to  her. 


GEORGIA. 

Georgia  is  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  and 
has  an  area  of  52,009  square  miles,  equal  to  83,285,760 
acrea.    She  was  named  after  George  II. 

The  population  in  1860,  was  1,057,286,  which  enti- 
tled her  to  seven  Representatives  in  Congress. 

The  State  lies  in  the  fifth  judicial  circuit,  and  has 
two  judicial  districts;  also  four  porta  of  entry — Sa- 
vannah, Brunswick,  St,  Mary's  and  Hardwicke;  and 
two  porta  of  delivery — Augusta  and  Sunbury. 
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The  capitiil  13  Milledgeville.  The  State  election  is 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Oetober.  The  Legis- 
lature meets  on  the  first  Thursday  in  November. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is;  "Belt  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  General  Assembly  met ;  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same." 

UNITED   STATES  SENATORS. 

William  Tew,  from  1789  to  1793. 

James  Gunn,                     "  1789  "  1801. 

T           T    1                         «  1 1793  "  1795. 

J  ames  J  ackson,                 "  "jiQei   "lofiK 

George  Walton,  •'  1795  "  1796. 

Josiah  Tatnall,  "  1796  "  1799. 

A.  Baldwin,  |  jgj5  „  jg^,^ 

J.  Mellodge,  «  1806  "  1809. 

George  Jones,  "  1807  "  1807. 

W.  H.  Crawford,  »  1807  "  1813. 

„,     ,     „  .,  ,,  ri809  "  1813. 

Charles  Tait,  |  jgjg  „  jgjg^ 

W.  B.  Bnllock,  "  1813  "  1813. 

Wm.  W.  Bibb,  "  1813  "  1816. 

„    „  m  „  f 1816  "  1818. 

G.M.  Tronp,  { 1829  •'  1833. 


J.  M.  Berrien, 


T  ,     Ti,        ,,  ,.  I  1819  "  1819. 

John  Forsyth,  i  1829  «  1837. 

F.  Walker,  "  1819  "  1821. 

John  Elliot,  "  1819  "  1821. 

Nicholas  "Ware,  "  1821  "  1823. 

T.  W.  Cobb,  "  1824  '■  1828. 

0.  H.  Prince,  "  1828  "  1829. 

John  P.  King,  "  1833  •'  1837. 

W.  Lumpkin,  "  1837  "  1841. 


fl825  "  1829. 
1 1841  "  1851. 
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A.  Cuthbei-t,  from         1S37  to  1843, 

AV.  T.  Colquitt,  "  1843  "  1849. 

H.  V.  Joliiisou,  "  1848  "  1849. 

W.  C,  Dawson,  "  1849  "  1855. 

Robert  Toombs,  "  1853  "  1861. 

E.  M.  Charietoii,  "  1853  «  185-3. 

Alfred  Iversoii,  "  1855  "  IS'll. 

Georgia  was  one  of  the  seceding  States,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  her  that  have  been  made  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  Senatore  from.  Alabama. 


ILLIM"OIS. 
This  State  came  into  the  Union  on  the  third  day  of 
Dec,  1818,  making  the  twenty-first  State.  It  waa 
carved  out  of  what  waa  then  known  as  the  Northwes- 
tern Territory.  Illinois  has  an  area  of  55,405  square 
miles,  equal  to  35,459,200  acres;  had  a  population  in 
1860  of  1,711,951;  is  entitled  to  fourteen  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  forms  a  part  of  the  seventh  judicial 
circuit.     Forms  two  judicial  districts, — Northern  and 
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Boutliern — has  one  port  of  entry,  viz. :  Chicago ;  and 
four  porta  of  delivery,  viz.:  Alton,  Quincy,  Cairo  and 
Peoria. 

The  capital  is  at  Springiield.  The  State  election  is 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  The  Legislature 
meets  biennially  on  the  second  Monday  in  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows:  *'Be  it 
enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represen- 
ted in  the  General  Assembly." 

UMITED   STATES   SENATORS. 

J.  S.  Thomas,  from  1818  to  1829. 

N.  Edwards,                "  1818   "   1824. 

,  ,      „  ,                   „  1 1824   "   1825. 

John  McLean,            "  <  TR^Q   "    1830 

J).  J.  Baker,  "  1830  1  month. 

B.  K.  Kane,  "  1826  »   1836. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  "  1830  «   1841. 

"W.  L.  D.  Ewing,  "  1835  "  1837. 

R.  M.  Tonng,  "  1837  "    1843. 

S.  McRoberts,  "  1841  "  1843. 

J.  Semple,  "  1843  "    1847. 

Sidney  Breeze,  "  1843  "    1849. 

S.  A.  Douglas,  "  1847  "    1861. 

James  Shields,  "  1849  "   1865. 

L.  Trumbull,  "  1865  "   1861. 

O.  H.  Browning,  "  1861  "  1868. 

W.  A.  Richardson,  "  1863  "   1866. 

Richard  Yates,  «  1865  "  1871. 
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INDIANA. 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  formed  out  of  part  of  -what 
was  called  the  Northwestern  Territory ;  was  admitted 
as  a  State  Dee.  11,  1816,  making  the  nineteenth  State. 
She  has  an  area  of  33,809  square  miiee,  equal  to  21,- 
637,760  acres.  Her  population  in  1860  was  1,350,428, 
which  entitled  her  to  eleven  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. Indiana  is  the  seventh  jadieial  circuit,  and 
forms  one  judicial  district.  There  is  no  port  of  entry 
in  this  State ;  but  there  are  three  ports  of  delivery,  to- 
wit:  Evansville,  H^ew  Albany,  and  Madison;  which 
are  attached  to  the  New  Orleans  collection  district. 

The  capital  is  IndiauapoUs.  The  State  election  is 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  The  Legisla- 
ture meets  only  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  hep  laws  is  in  these  words: 
"Bo  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana." 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

James  Koble, 

from 

1816  to  1831. 

W.  Taylor, 

" 

1816 

'  1825. 

■W.  Heudricks, 

" 

1825 

1837. 

E.  Hamia, 

« 

1831 

■  1831 

John  Tipton, 

« 

1831 

'  1839 

0.  H.  Smith, 

*' 

1837 

'  1843 

A.  S.  White, 

" 

1839 

'  1845 

E.  A.  Hannegaii, 

" 

1843 

'  1849. 

J.  D.  Bright, 

" 

1845 

1862 

J.  Whiteomb, 

" 

1849 

1855 

C.  W.  Cathcarl, 

" 

1862 

'  1853 

John  Pettit, 

" 

18S3 

'  1865. 

a  H".  JJiloh, 

't 

185T 

1861. 

H.  A.  Lane, 

" 

1881 

1867. 

D.  Turpee, 
J.  A.  -Vfrright, 

« 

1863 

1863. 

" 

1862 

1863. 

T.  A.  Hendriclsa, 

" 

' 

1869. 

0.  P.  Morton, 

" 

1867 

1873. 

,  >C'wv; 


IOWA. 

Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union  March  3,  1845, 
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making  tbe  twenty-eigTitli  State.  We  have  numbered 
this  the  twenty-eighth  State,  and  Florida  the  tweiity- 
ninth.  Both,  however,  were  admitted  oa  the  earae 
day,  and  by  one  act.  Iowa  haa  an  area  of  55,045  square 
miles,  equal  to  35,228,800  acres.  The  population  in 
1860  was  674,913,  which  entitled  her  to  six  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress.  This  State  lies  in  the  eighth  judi- 
cial circuit,  and  makes  one  judicial  district.  She  has 
no  port  of  entry,  but  has  tbree  ports  of  delivery,  to 
wit:  Burlington,  Keoknk,  and  Dubuque;  all  of  which 
are  attached  to  the  collection  district  of  liTew  Orleans, 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Dcs  Moines  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  The  Legislature 
meets  biennially  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  in  these  words : 
"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Iowa." 


UHITE»    STATES  SENAXOKS. 


George  W.  Jones, 
Augustus  0.  Dodge, 
James  Harlan, 
James  W.  Grimes, 
Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 


1848  to  1859. 

1848  "  1855. 
f 1856  "  1865. 
\1867  "  1873. 

1859  "  1871. 

1866  "  1871. 
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Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  Jan, 
29,  1861,  making  the  thirty-fourth  State.  Kansas  has 
an  area  of  78,418  square  miles,  equal  to  50,187,520 
acres.  The  population  in  1860  was  107,206 ;  entitling 
her  to  one  liepreaentative  in  Congress.  This  State  ia 
ill  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  and  forma  one  judicial 
district.     It  has  no  ports  of  entry  or  delivery. 

Topeka  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  N'ovember.  The  Legislature  meets 
on  the  second  Thursday  in  January. 

The  enaetinfj  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows;  "Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas." 

USITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

James  Henry  Lane,       from         1861  to  1866. 
Samuel  C.  Poraeroy,       "  18fn  "  18T3. 

E.  G.  Ross,  "  1866  "  1871. 
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Kentucky  waa  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  first 
of  June,  1792,  and  has  an  area  of  87,680  square  miles, 
eq^ual  to  24,115,200  acres. 

The  population  in  1860  numbered  1,155,684.  Tlie 
State  has  now  nine  Representatives  in  Congress ;  is  in 
the  sixth  judicial  circuit,  by  an  act  of  1866 ;  forms  one 
judicial  district;  has  one  port  of  entry,  Louisville;  and 
two  ports  of  delivery,  Paducah  and  Columbus. 

Before  Kentucky  was  erected  into  a  State,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

It  was  the  second  State  admitted,  maldng  the 
fifteenth  State.     Frankfort  is  the  capital. 

The  State  elections  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  in  the  following 
■words:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky." 
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5TATES. 

UKITED   STATES   i 

5EKAT0RS, 

John  Btowu,              from 

1792  to  1805. 

John  Edwards,              " 

1792  " 

■  1795. 

Humphrey  Marshall,  " 

1795  '■ 

'  1801. 

John  Breekenridge,     " 

1801  ' 

'  1805. 

Bnckner  Thurston,      " 

1805  .<■ 

'  1810. 

John  Adair,                   " 

1805  ' 

'  1806. 

(■1806  " 

1807. 

Henry  Clay,                   " 

1810  '■ 
■   1831  '■ 

'  1811. 
'  1842. 

1849  '■ 

'  1855. 

John  Popo,                     " 

1807  " 

'  1813. 

George  M.  Bibb          " 

fl811  ' 
1 1829  '■ 

'  1814. 
'  1835. 

Jesse  Bledsoe,               *' 

1813  ' 

'  1815. 

George  Walker,            " 

1814  ' 

'  1814. 

William  T.  Barry,       " 

1814  '■ 

'  1816. 

Bham  Talbof,                « 

ri815  ' 
1  1820  ' 

'  1819. 
'  1825. 

Martin  D.  Hardin         " 

1816  ■ 

'  1817. 

fl817  ' 

'  1819. 

John  J.  Crittenden,     " 

1835  ' 
•   1842  ' 

'  1841. 
'  1849. 

1855  ' 

'  1861. 

Richard  M.  Johnson,  " 

11819  ' 
■   1823  ' 

'  1823. 
'  1829. 

"William  Logan,           " 

1819  ' 

'  1820. 

John  Rowan,                 " 

1826  ' 

'  1831. 

James  T.  Moorehead,  " 

1841  ' 

'  1847. 

Jos'h  R.  TJndenvood,  " 

1847  • 

'  1863. 

Thomas  Metcalf,          " 

1848  ' 

'  1849. 

Archibald  Dixon,        " 

1852  ' 

'  1865. 

David  Meriwether,      " 

1862  ' 

'  1852. 

J.  B.  Thompson,          " 

1853  ' 

'  1859. 

Lazarus  "W".  Powell,     " 

1869  • 

'  1865. 

J.  C.  Breckinridge,      " 

1861  ' 

'  1861. 

Garrett  Davis,               " 

1861  ' 

'  1873. 

James  Guthrie,            " 

1865  ' 

'  1871. 

Thos.  C.  MeOreery,     " 

1868  ' 

'  1871. 
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LOTJISIAITA. 

Louisiana  was  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Louia- 
iana  purchase,  made  of  Jraneo  in  1803,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  April  8th,  1812,  making  the 
eighteenth  State. 

She  has  an  area  of  46,431  square  miles,  equal  to  29,- 
715,840  acres.  The  population  in  1860  numbered  708,- 
002  ;  entitling  her  to  five  Repreaentativea  in  Congress. 

Louisiana  forma  a  part  of  the  fifth  judicial  circuit, 
and  constitutes  two  judicial  districts,  viz. :  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  Louisiana.  This  State  has 
one  collection  district,  denominated  the  district  of 
Hew  Orleans;  which  city  is  the  only  port  of  entry. 
The  shores  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  all  the  rivers  emp- 
tying into  the  Mississippi,  are  attached  to  the  district 
of  New  Orleans,  though  moat  of  them  do  not  lie  in  the 
State,  Several  of  the  cities  and  towns  on  these  rivers  are 
made  ports  of  delivery.  Collection  districts  are  not 
s  confined  to  one  State. 
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Eaton  Ronge  ia  the  capital.  The  Legislature  meets 
on  the  third  Monday  in  January,  once  in  two  years. 
The  State  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  as  follows :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly  con- 
vened." 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOKS. 
Thomas  Posey,   October  to  December,   1812. 

J  T>  f  f  1812  "  1817. 

James  Urown,  irom,  <  ,q-.q  ^  iR^i 

Allan  B.  Maegruder,  "  1812  "  1813. 

Eligius  Fromentin,     "  1813  "  1819. 

"W".  C.  C.  Claiborne,    "  1817  "  1818. 

Henry  Johnson,  " 


f 1818  "  1824. 
1  1843  "  1849. 


"Wm.  Kelly,  «  1822  "  1825. 

Dominique  Bouligny, "  1824  "  1829. 

Josiah  S.  Johnston,     "  1824  "  1833. 

Edward  Livingston,     "  1829  "  1831. 

Geo.  A.  Waggaman,  "  1831  "  1835. 

Alexander  Porter        "  1833  "  1837. 

Robert  0.  Nichols,      "  1833  "  1841. 

Alexander  Morton,      "  1838  "  1842. 

Alexander  Barrow,     *'  1841  "  1847. 

Charles  M.  Conrad,     "  1842  "  1843. 

„  /  1847  "  1847. 

1_1849  "  1855. 

Solomon  W.  Downs,    "  1847  "  1853. 

John  Slidell,  "  1853  "  1861. 

Judah  P.  Benjamin,    "  1853  "  1861. 

Louisiana  seceded  with  other  Southern  States  in  1861, 
and  the  remarks  made  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  Sena- 
tors from  Alabama,  also  apply  to  her. 


Pierre  Soule, 
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MAINE. 

Maine  was  admitted  into  the  TJTiion  on  the  15th  day 
of  March,  1820,  making  tho  twenty -third  State.  She 
haa  an  area  of  31,766  square  miles,  equal  to  20,330,- 
240  acres.  In  1860  the  population  amounted  to  628,- 
279,  in  view  of  which  she  ia  now  entitled  to  five  Eep- 
reaentativea  in  Congress.  Maine  forms  a  part  of  the 
firstjudieialeireuit,  and  constitutes  one  judicial  district. 
This  State  has  thirteen  ports  of  entry,  and  thirty-two 
porta  of  delivery.  Until  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Uuion,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Augusta  is  the  capital.  The  State  electiona  are  held 
on  the  second  Monday  of  September.  The  Legisla- 
ture meets  on  the  first  "Wednesday  of  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  aa  follows :  "  Ee 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentativca 
in  Legislature  assembled." 
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UNITED   STATES   8ENAT0ES, 


John  Holmes, 
John  Chandler, 
Albion  P.  Parria, 
Peleg  Spragtie, 
Ether  Shepley, 
John  Enggles, 
Jndah  Dana, 
Keuel  Williams, 
George  Evans, 
John  Fairfield, 
*Wynan  B.  8.  Moore, 
Jaa.  W.  Bradbury, 
Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Amos  INourse, 
"Wm.  P.  Fessenden, 

Lot  M.  Morrill, 
;Natlian  A.  Parweil, 


from        1820  to  1833. 


1827  " 

1829  •' 

1833' 

1835' 

1836' 

1837' 

1841' 

1843' 

1848' 

1847' 

f 1848  ' 

\  1857  ' 

1867  ' 

f  186-3  ' 

1  186.5  ' 

1861  ' 

1864' 


1829. 
1835. 
1836. 
1841. 
1837. 
1843. 
1847. 
1847. 
1848. 
1863. 
1857. 
1861. 
1857. 
1864. 
1871. 
1869. 
1865. 


MARYLAND. 
Maryland  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and 
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irea  of  11,124  square  miles,  equal  to  7,119,360 
acres.  The  population  in  1860  was  687,049,  which 
gives  her  five  liepreaentatives  in  Oongress.  By  an  act 
of  Congresa,  passed  in  1866,  this  State  was  put  in  the 
fourth  judicial  circuit,  which  is  composed  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  "West  Virginia,  North  aud  South  Caro- 
lina. Maryland  constitutes  one  judicial  district;  has 
ten  ports  of  entry,  viz. :  Baltimore,  Chester,  Oxford, 
Vienna,  Snow-Hill,  Annapolis,  Nottingham,  8t,  Mary's, 
Georgetown,  and  Havre  de  Grace  ;  and  twelve  porta 
of  delivery. 

Annapolis  ie  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.  The  Legislature 
meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland." 

DNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


Charles  Carroll,      1     ^  _^ 
(of  CarroUtoii)    /     ""^ 
John  Ileniy,                     " 

1789  to  1793 

1789 

'  1797 

Kiohard  Potts, 

1793 

'  1796 

John  E.  Howard,             " 

1796 

'  1803 

James  Llojd, 

1797 

'  1800 

"William  Hindman,          " 

1800 

'  1801 

Robert  "Wriglit,              ^' 

1801 

'  1806 

Samuel  Smith,               " 

11803 
"i  1822 

'  1816 
'  1833 

Philip  Keed, 

1806 

•  1813 

E.  H.  Goldshorough,     " 

ri8is 

"11835 

<  1819 
'  1886 

Robert  G.  Harper,          " 

1816 

'  1816 

Alexander  0.  Hanson,    " 

1816 

'  1819 

"William  Pinkney,            " 

1819 

1822 
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Edward  Lloyd,              from  1819  to  1826. 

Ezekiel  T.  Ohamliers,    "  1826  "  1835. 

Joseph  Kent,  "  1883  "  1838. 

John  8.  Spenee,  "  1836  "  1841. 

"William  D.  Merrick,  "  1838  "  1845. 

John  Letdsker,  "  1841  "  1843. 

Jamea  A.  Pearce,  »  1843  "  1862. 

T>        /,     T  1,  »  f  1845  "  1851. 

Keverdy  Johnaon,  "  <  TiiM  "  ififiS 

David  Stuart,  "  1849  "  1850. 

Thomas  G.  Pratt,  "  1850  "  1857. 

Anthony  Kennedy,  "  1857  "  1863. 

Thomas  H.  Ilicke,  "  1862  "  1864. 

John  A.  J.  Cresswell,  "  1865  "  1867. 

Philip  F.  Thomas,  "  "  1867. 

George  Vickers,  "  1868  "  1871. 


MASSAGHITSBTTS. 
Maaaaehnaetta,    the    "Bay  State,"  as    she  is  com- 
monly called,  from  the  great  bays  indenting  her  east- 
ern shore,  ia  one  of  the  orional  thirteen  States,  and 
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liaa  an  area  of  7,800  square  milea,  equal  to  4,992,000 
acres. 

Her  population  in  1860  amounted  to  1,231,066, 
which  entitles  her  to  ten  Members  of  Congresa, 

Massachusetts  lies  in  the  first  judicial  circuit,  which 
is  composed  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine — and  forms  one  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

There  are  now  fourteen  porta  of  entry  in  this  State, 
and  twenty-five  ports  of  delivery.  These  have  been 
BO  often  changed,  discontinued,  or  annexed  to  others, 
and  will  probably  he  hereafter,  that  we  omit  a  list  of 
them,  and  only  remark  that  Boston  is  the  principal 
one. 

Boston  is  the  capital.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  January.  The  State  election  is 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is :  "  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  Gen- 
eral Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows." 

UNITED   STATES   SENATORS. 

Tristram  Dalton,  from         1789  to  1791. 

Caleb  Strong,  "  1789  "  1796. 

George  Cabot,  "  179X  «  1796. 

Theo.  Sedgewick,  "  1796  "  1799. 

Benj.  Goodhue,  "  1796  «  1800. 

Samuel  Dexter,  «  1799  "  1800. 

Dwight  Foster,  "  1800  "  1803. 

Jonathan  Mason,  "  1800  "  1803. 

John  Q.  Adams,  "  1803  "  1'"' 

Timothy   Pickering,         "  1803  "  1811. 

T  Ti      1  «         fl808  "  1813. 

James  Lloyd,  -j  .^g^g  ,,  -jg^g. 
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Joseph  B.  VariRim, 

from 

1811  to  isir. 

Christopber  Gore, 

" 

1813  ' 

'  1816. 

Eli  P.  Ashmnn, 

« 

1816  • 

■  1818. 

Harrison  Gray  Otis, 

" 

1817  ' 

'  1822, 

Prentiss  Mellen, 

" 

1818  ' 

'  1820. 

Elijah  H.  Mills, 

«' 

1820  ' 

'  1827. 

Nathaniel  Silsbee, 

" 

1826  ' 

'  1835. 

Daniel  "Webster, 

" 

f 1827  • 
1  1845  • 

'  1841. 
■'  1850. 

Rufua  Choate, 

a 

1841  ' 

'  1845. 

fl835  ■ 

■'  1841. 

John  Davis, 

t< 

i  1845  ' 

^'  1847. 

1.1847  ' 

■'  1853. 

Isaac  C.  Bates, 

" 

1841 

"  1845. 

Robert  C.  "Winthrop, 

" 

1850 

«  1851. 

Robert  Kantoul, 

1851 

"  1851. 

Charles  Sumner, 

" 

1851 

"  1869. 

Edward  Everett, 

" 

1853 

«  1854. 

Juli«8  Rockwell, 

(( 

1854 

"  1855. 

Henry  Wilson, 

1865 

"  1871. 

\A 

'^^yiiir. 

'M 

MICIIIGAB". 
The  Ten-itory  of  Michiifan  was  ebantced  into  a  Stata 
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on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1836,  and  as  such  was  admit- 
ted to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  States; 
making  the  twenty-fifth  State,  ( Arlcaiisaa  was  admitted 
ou  the  same  day).  Her  area  is  56,243  square  miles 
equal  to  35,995,520  acres.  The  population  in  I860  was 
749,113  which  entitled  her  t«  six  Eepresentativea  in 
Congress.  By  an  act  of  1866,  Michigan  was  located 
ill  the  sixth  judicial  circuit;  and  forms  two  judicial 
districts,  and  has  four  collection  districts  and  four  ports 
of  entry,  viz.:  Detroit, Port  Huron,  Grand  Haven,  and 
Michilimackinac;  also  five  ports  of  delivery,  (if  the 
President  deem  them  necessary). 

The  capital  is  Lansing.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  The  Legislature 
meets  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January, 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows:  "The 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact," 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

Lucius    Lyon,  from  1836  to  1839. 

John  Norvall,  "  1836  "  1841. 

Augustus  S.  Porter,  »  1839  "  1845. 

"Wm.  Waodbridgo,  "  1841  "  1847. 

Lewis  Cass,  "  1845  "  1851. 

Alpheus  Fitch,  "  1847  "  1853. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  "  1848  "  1849. 

Charles  B.  Stewart,  "  1853  "  1859. 

Zachariah  Chandler,  "  1857  "  1869. 

Kingsley  S.  Bingham  "  1859  "  1861. 

Jacob  M.  Howard,  "  1862  "  1871. 
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MltOfESOTA. 
This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  11th 
day  of  May,  1858,  and  made  the  thirty-seeood  State. 
It  haa  an  area  of  83,531  square  miles,  equal  to  53,459,- 
840  acres.  The  population  in  1860  amounted  to  172,- 
123.  In  1862,  an  act  was  passed  increasing  the  num- 
ter  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from  233  to  241, 
This  increase  of  eight  members  was  given  to  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentncky,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Ishmd  and  Minnesota.  By  these 
s  this  State  was  allowed  two  Members  of   Con- 


It  lies  in  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Min- 
nesota. Minnesota  forms  one  judicial  district,  and 
has  no  porta  of  entry  or  delivery. 

St.  Paul  is  the  capital.  The  Legislature  meets  bi- 
ennially on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  The  State 
election  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 
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Henry  M.  Eice,  from     1857  to  1863. 

James  Sbielda,  "        1857  "  1859. 

Alex.  liamsey  "         1863  "  1869. 

Daniel  Norton,  "         1895  "  1871. 

Mort.  S.  Wilkinaon,  "        1809  "  1865. 


MISSISSITPL 

The  Territory  of  Missiaaippi  became  a  State  in  1817; 
making  the  twentieth  State.  The  area  is  47,166  square 
miles,  eq^ual  to  30,179,840  acres.  The  population  in 
1860  numbered  791,305 ;  which  entitled  her  to  five 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  State  lies  in  the 
fifth  judicial  circuit,  and  is  divided  into  two  judicial  dis- 
tricts, viz. :  the  Northern  and  Southern  districts  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Bhe  has  three  ports  of  entry,  viz.:  Natchez, 
Vickaburg,  and  one  near  the  mouth  of  Pearl  river,  to 
be  established  whenever  the  President  may  direct ; 
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also  three  porta  of  delivery,  viz. :  Grand  Gulf,  Ship  Is- 
land and  Colunibu8. 

Jack8on  ia  the  eapital.  The  State  election  ia  held 
on  tlie  first  Monday  of  October,  and  her  Legislature 
meets  biennally  on  the  iirst  Monday  in  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  ia  in  these  words : 
"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  General  Assembly 
convened." 

UNITED  STATES  8BKAT0BS. 

"Walter  Leake,  from 

Thomas  IL  Williams,       " 

l)avid  Holmes,  " 

Powhattan  Ellis,  " 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  " 

Robert  Adams,  " 

George  Poindester.  " 

John  Black,  " 
E.  J.  "Walker, 

James  F.  Trotter,  " 

John  Henderson,  " 

Jesse  Speight,  " 

JosepVi  W.  Chambers,  " 

Jefl'erson  Davis,  " 

Henry  S.  T'oote,  " 

John  W.  Rea,  " 

"Walter  Brooks,  " 

Albert  G.  Brown,  " 

Mississippi  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  same  condition  with  Alabama,  as  sta- 
ted at  the  end  of  the  list  of  Senators  from  tliat  State. 


1817  tc 

.  1820. 

181T  " 

1829. 

1838  " 

1839. 

1820  " 

1825. 

1826  " 

1833. 

1826  " 

1829. 

1830  " 

1830. 

1830  " 

1836. 

1832  « 

1838. 

1835  " 

1845. 

1838  " 

1838. 

1839  •■ 

1845. 

1845  " 

1847. 

1845  '■ 

1847. 

1847  " 

1851. 

1867  " 

■  1861. 

1847  " 

1853. 

1851  " 

1851. 

1852  " 

■   1853. 

1854  " 

■   1851. 
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MISSOUEI. 

'  This  State  was  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  was  admitted  in  1821 ;  making  the 
twenty-fourth  State.  Missouri  is  very  large,  and  has 
an  area  of  67,380  square  miles,  equal  to  43,123,200 
acres.  Her  population  in  1860  amounted  to  1,182,012, 
which  entitles  her  now  tonineEepreaentativeain  Con- 
gress, This  State  is  a  part  of  the  eighth  judicial  cir- 
cuit, and  formerly  was  one  judicial  district;  but  by 
act  of  1857  was  divided  into  two,  the  Eastern  and 
"Western,  It  has  no  port  of  entry,  and  but  one  port 
of  delivery,  Hannibal. 

The  capital  is  Jefferson  City.  The  State  election  ia 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  and  the  Legis- 
lature meets  on  the  last  Monday  of  December. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the- State  of 
Missouri,  as  follows," 
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UNITED   STATES   SENATORS. 


Thomas  H.  Benton, 
David  Barton, 
Alexander  Buekner, 
Lewis  1\  Linn, 

David  li.  Atchison, 

Gratz  B.  Brown, 
Henry  S.  Gejer, 
Trusten  Polk, 
James  S.  Green, 
Waldo  P.  Johnson, 
John  B.  Henderson, 
Oharlea  D,  Drake, 


from  1821tol8-'5l. 
1821  "  1831. 
1831  "  1833. 
1833  "  1843. 
r  1843  "  1849. 
[  1849  "  1855. 
1863  "  18fi7. 
1851  "  1857. 
1857  "  1861. 
1856  "  1861. 

1861  "  1862. 

1862  "  1869. 
1867  "  1873. 


NEEEASICA. 

This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,   Pobruary 

9,  1867,  making  the  thirty-seventh  State.      It  has  an 

area  of  122,007  ac[uare  miles, equalto  78,084,480 acres. 
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The  population,  when  admitted,  numbered  over  t2,000. 
It  is  entitled  to  one  Member  of  Congress,  is  in  the 
niuth  judicial  circuit,  forms  one  judicial  district,  and 
has  no  ports  of  entry  or  delivery  at  this  time. 

TJSITBD  STATES  SEHATOES. 

John  M.  Thayer,  from    186T  to  1871. 

Thomas  W.  Tipton,       "        1867  "  1869. 


N"E"W  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
BtatM,  and  has  an  area  of  9,280  square  miles,  which 
make  5,939,200  acres ;  also  a  population,  in  1860,  of 
326,073,  entitling  her  to  three  Members  of  Congress. 

New  Hampshire  lies  in  thefirstjudicial circuit, com- 
posed of  this  State,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island  and 
Maine.     It  constitutes  one  judicial  district. 

The  whole  State  is  embraced  in  one  collection  dis- 
trict— consequently  there  is  but  one  port  of  entry  in 
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the  State,  at  Portsmouth.  There  are  also  three  porta 
of  delivery,  to-wit :  New  Castle,  Dover  aiirl  Exeter. 

The  capital  is  Concord.  Here  the  Legisiati]re  as- 
sembles on  the  first  "Wednesday  in  June.  The  State 
election  ia  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows:  "Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
in  General  Assembly'  convened." 

UNITED   STATES    SENATORS. 

Paine  Wingate,  from  1789  to  1793. 

John  Langdon,  "  1789  "  1801. 

Samuel  Livermore,  "  1793 "  1801. 

Simeon  Olcott,  "  1801  "  1806. 

James  Sheate,  "  1801  "  1802. 

William  Plummer,  "  1802  "  1807. 

Nicholas  Gilman,  "  1805  "  1814. 

Hahum  Parker,  "  1807  "  1810. 

Charles  Cutts,  "  1810  "  1813. 

Jeremiah  Mason,  "  1813  "  1817. 

Thos.  W.  Thompson,       "  1814  "  1817. 

David  L.  Morrill,  "  1817  «  1823. 

Clement  Storer,  "  1817  "  1819. 

John  F.  Parrott,  "  1819  "  1826. 

Samuel  Bell,  "  1823  "  1835. 
Levi  "Woodbury, 

Isaac  Hill,  "  '  1831  "  1835. 

Henry  Hubbard,  "  1835  "  1841. 

John  Page,  •'  1836  "  1837. 

Prankhn  Pierce,  "  1837  "  1842. 

Leonard  Wilcox,  "  1842  "  1842. 

rii.     I      ^     A  ^T.  .(      f  1843  "  1849. 

Charles  C  Atherson,      *'     <  -a-o  ,,  toc'> 

Benning  W.  Jcnness,       "         1846  "  1846. 
Joseph  OiUey,  "         1846  "  1847. 


1 1825  "  1831. 
1  1841  "  1845. 
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T  ,      T>  TT  1  f         f  1847  to  1853. 

John  P.  Hale,  f^om  |  ^g^^  ,.  jg^^_ 

Moses  Korris,  "         1849  "  1855. 

Jared  W.  "Williams,  "         1853  "  1854. 

John  S.  "Wells,  "        1855  "  1855. 

James  Eel!,  "        1855  "  1867. 

Daniel  Clark,  "         1857  "  1866. 

Aaron  A.  Cragin,  "         1867  "  1871. 

James  W.  Paterson,  »         1867  "  1873. 

George  C.  Jogg,  "         1866  "  1867. 


NE"W  JEESEY, 
NewJerseyis  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and 
has  an  area  of  8,320  square  miles,  equal  to  6,324,800 
acres.  The  population  in  1860  numbered  672,035, 
which  gives  her  now  five  Representatives  in  Congress. 
This  State  lies  in  the  third  judicial  circuit,  which  is 
composed  of  this  State  and  Pennsylvania,  and  forma 
one  judicial  district.  There  are  six  collection  districts, 
and  consequently  six  portsof  entry  in  New  Jersey,  viz.: 
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Perth  Amboy,  Barlington,  Bridgeton,  Great  Egg  Har- 
bor, Little  Egg  Harbor  and,  Newark.  Thers  are 
also  eight  ports  of  delivery.  A  part  of  the  eastern 
shore  ia  attached  to  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  capital  of  Kew  Jersey  ia  Trenton.  The  State 
election  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  and 
the  Legislature  assembles  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January. 

The  style  of  her  laws,  or  the  enacting  clause  thereof, 
is  as  follows:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


Jonathan  Elmer, 

from      1789  to  1791 

"William  Palterison, 

1789 

'  1790 

Philemon  Dickerson, 

1790 

'  1793 

John  Rutherford, 

1791 

'  1798 

Fred'k  Frelinghuyaen 

"         1793 

'  1796 

Eiehard  Stockton, 

1796 

'  1799 

Franklin  Davenport, 

1798 

'  1799 

Jamea  Schureman, 

1799 

'  1801 

Jonathan  Dayton, 

1799 

'  1805 

Aaron  Ogden, 

"        1801 

'  1803 

John  Condit, 

«         1803 

'  1811 

Aaron  Kitcheli, 

1805 

'  1809 

John  Lambert, 

1809 

'  1815 

Mahlon  Dickerson, 

1817 

'  1833 

James  J.  Wilson, 

"        1815 

'  1821 

Samne!  L.  Southard, 

„      f  1821 
1  1833 

'  1823 
'  1841 

Joseph  Mclivaine, 

"         1823 

'  1826 

Thos.  Prelinghujsen, 

"        1829 

'  1835 

Ephriam  Bateman, 

1826 

'  1829 

Garret  D.  Wall, 

1835 

'  1841 

Jacob  Miller, 

1841 

'  1853 
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"William  L.  Dayton, 
John  B.  Thompson, 
William  Pennington, 
"William  "Wright, 
Robert  F.  Stockton, 
John  0.  Ten  %ck, 
Itichard  S.  Field, 
James  "W.  "Wall, 
John  P.  Stockton, 
F.  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
Alexander  Gr.  Cattell, 


from  1842  to  1851. 
"  1853  "  1863. 
"  1858  "  1858. 
"  1853  "  1859. 
"  1861  "  1853. 
"  1869  "  1865. 
"         1862  "  1863. 

1863  "  1863. 
«  1865  "  1866. 
"         1867  "  1869. 

1866  "  1871. 


New  York  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 
Its  area  is  47,000  sc[uare  miles,  equal  to  30,080,000 


By  the  last  census  (1860)  the  population  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  3,880,735-— (4,000,000  in  1866)— which 
gives  it  thJrty-onc  members  of  Congress. 
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It  forma  part  of  the  aeeoud  judicial  circuit,  which 
consists  of  N"ew  York,  Vermont,  Counccticut;  and  is 
divided  into  three  judicial  diatnets,  the  Iforthern, 
Southern  and  Kastern,  (the  Eastern  was  formed  from 
the  Southern,  Eeb.  26,  1865). 

Thia  State  has  a  great  length  of  sea,  lake  and  river 
coast,  and  consequently  has  eleven  ports  of  entry,  viz.: 
Kew  York,  Sag  Harbor,  Hudson,  Oswego,  Niagara, 
Buffalo  Creek,  Oswegatchie,  Dunkirk,  Rouse's  Point, 
Capo  Vincent  and  Suspension  Bridge;  also  fourteen 
porta  of  delivery ;  besides  which  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  make  eight  or  nine  others  if  ho  deema  it 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  ports  of  delivery  are  at  such 
places  on  the  Hudson  river,  on  the  Long  Island  shores, 
and  along  the  ahorea  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  lakes 
Ontario,  Champlain  and  Erie,  as  the  trade  of  these  lo- 
calities requires.  Jersey  City,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersej',  is  also  attached  to  the  eoUeetion  district  of 
K'ew  York. 

The  capital  of  New  York  is  Albany,  The  State 
elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November, 
and  the  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
January. 

The  style  of  the  laws,  or  the   enacting  clause,  is  as 
follows :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
ISew  York  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly," 
UNITED   STATES   SENATORS. 

Philip  Schuyler,  from    1789  to  1791. 

Rufus  En^  "     /  l'^89  "  1796. 

Aaron  Burr,  "         1791  "  1797. 
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John  Lawroiice,  from     1796  to  1800. 

Jolm  S.  Ilobart,  "  1198  "  1798. 

William  North,  "  1798  "  1798. 

James  "Watson,  "  1798  Resigned. 

Governenr  Morris,  "  1800  "  1803. 

T  1      A       .  ,1  f  1800  "  1802. 

John  Armstrong,  |  jg^g  „  jg(^^ 

DeWitt  Clinton,  "  1802  «  1803. 

Theodore  Bailey,  "  1803  "  1804. 

Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  "  1804  "  1809. 

John  Smith,  "  1804  "  1813. 

Obadiah  German,  "  1809  "  1815. 

Kathan  Sanford,  "  |  Jggj  ",  JggJ' 

Martin  Van  Bnren,  "  1821  "  1829. 

Charles  Dudley,  "  1829  "  1833. 

William  L.  Marcy,  "  1831  "  1883. 

Wath'l  P.  Tallmadge,  "  1833  «  1844. 

Silas  Wright,  "  1833  "  1844. 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  "  1844  "  1851. 

Henry  A.  poster,  "  1844  "  1845. 

John  A.  Dix,  "  1845  "  1849. 

William  H.  Seward,  "  1849  "  1861. 

Hamilton  Tish,  "  1851  "  1857. 

Preston  King,  "  1857  "  1863. 

Ira  Harris,  "  1861  "  1867. 

Edwin  D.  Morgan,  "  1863  "  1869. 

Koscoo  Conkliug,  "  1867  "  1873. 
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KORTn  CAEOLINA. 

This  State  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and 
has  an  area  of  50,704  square  miles,  equal  to  32,450,- 
560  acres,  with  a  population  of  092,622,  (one  third 
colored,)  which  entitles  her  to  seven  members  of  Oon- 
gresa.  ]Srorth  Carolina,  by  act  of  1866,  was  located  in 
the  fourth  judicial  circuit,  which  is  composed  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  "Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  and  is  divided  into  three  judicial 
districts,  called  the  districts  of  Albciiiarle,  Pamlico, 
and  Cape  Fear.  The  collection  dtstricta,  and  the  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery  in  this  State,  have  beou  so  often 
modified  and  discontinued,  that  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  number  at  this  time.  "We  can  only 
make  an  approximate  statement.  There  are,  as  near 
as  we  can  determine,  ten  districts,  ten  ports  of  entry, 
and  nine  ports  of  delivery. 

Raleigh  is  the  capital.  There  the  Legislature  meets 
biennially  on  the  third  Monday  of  November.     The 
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State  election  ia  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  Au- 


The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows:  "Beit 
enacted  by  the  General  Aaseniblyof  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  same." 

0NITBD   STATES  SENATORS. 


Samuel  Johnson, 
Benjamin  Hawkins, 
Alexander  Martin, 
Timothy  Eloodwortb, 
Jesse  Franklin, 

David  Stone, 
James  Turner,     ' 
Kathaisiel  Macon, 
James  Iredeli, 
Montfort  Stokes, 
John  Branch, 
Bedford  Brown, 
"Willie  P.  Mangum, 
Rohert  Strange, 
William  A.  Graham, 
William  H.  Haywood, 
George  E.  Badger, 
Asa  Biggs, 
David  8.  Reed, 
Thomas  L.  Clingman, 
Thomaa  Bragg, 


from  1789  to  1793. 
1789  "  1795. 
1793  "  1799. 
1795  »  1801. 
1799  "  1805. 
1807  "  1813. 
1801  "  1813. 
1805  "  1816. 

1815  "  1828. 

1828  "  1831. 

1816  "  1823. 
1823  "  1829. 

1829  "  1840. 
1840  "  1863. 
1831  "  1836. 
1836  "  1840. 
1840  "  1843. 
1843  "  1846. 
1846  »  1855. 
1854  "  1858. 
1856  "  1859. 

1858  "  1861. 

1859  "  1861. 
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NEVADA. 

Nevada  was  admitted  aa  a  State,  March  21at,  1864, 
making  the  thirty-sixth  State  in  the  Union. 

It  haa  an  area  of  63,473  square  miles,  or  40,622,720 
acres.  The  population  in  1860,  while  yet  a  Territory, 
was  6,857,  but  had  greatly  increased  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission. In  conformity  with  the  Constitutional  pro- 
vision that  every  State  shall  have  one  Representative 
in  Congress,  Nevada  hag  one.  This  State  lies  in  the 
ninth  judicial  circuit,  and  forms  one  judicial  district, 
called  the  district  of  Nevada. 

Virginia  City  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November;  and  the  Le- 
gislature meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  in  the  following 
words:  "  The  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  repre- 
sented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows." 

UNITED    STATES    SENATORS. 

James  W.  Nye,  from     1865  to  1871. 

William  M.  Stewart,    "      1865  "  1869. 
12 
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OHIO. 

Oliio  was  admitted  into  the  Uniori  from  what  waa 
then  known  as  the  Northwestern  Territory,  in  1802, 
and  made  the  seventeenth  State. 

It  has  an  area  of  39,964  square  miles,  equal  to  25,- 
576,960  acres.  Tiio  population  in  1860  wae  2,339,51 1 , 
entitling  it  to  nineteen  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  in  the  sixth  judicial  circuit,  and  forms  two  judi- 
cial districts,  viz.:  tlieKorthern  and  Southern  districts 
of  Ohio. 

This  State  hag  three  porta  of  entry,  to  wit:  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  and  Portland ;  and  four  ports  of  delivery, 
to  be  located  where  the  President  directs. 

The  capital  of  this  State  is  Columbus.  The  State 
election  is  now  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October, 
The  Legislature  meets  on  the  firat  Monday  of  January, 
biennially. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows  :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio." 
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0HITBD   STATES   SENATORS. 

John  Smith,                 from  1803  to  1808. 

Thos.  Worthmgton,  "  <  jqjq  u  ^g-j^ 

Edward  Tiffin,  "  1807  «  1809. 

Return  J.  Meigs,  "  1808  «  1810. 

Stanley  Griswold,  "  1809  "  1809. 

Alexander  Campbell,  "  1809  "  1813. 

Jeremiah  Morrow,  "  1813  "  1819. 

Joseph  Kerr,  "  1814  "  1815. 

BeniaminRnggles,  "  1815  "  1833. 

William  A.  Trimble,  "  1819  "  1821. 

Ethan  A.  Brown,  "  1822  "  1825. 

Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  "  1825  "  1828. 

Jacob  Bnrnett,  «  1828  "  1831. 

rru           T^    •  ,.  fl831  "  1837. 

Thomas  Ewmg,  "  |  jgj,,  ..  jg^j^ 

Thomas  Morris,  "  1833  "  1839. 

William  Allen,  "  1837  "  1849. 

Benjamin  Tappan,  "  1839  "  1845. 

Thomas  Ooi-win,  "  1845  "  1861. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  "  1849  "  1855. 

Benjamin  F.  Wade,  "  1851  "  1869. 

George  Ellis  Pngh,  "  1851  «  1861. 

John  Sherman,  "  1861  "  1873. 
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OREGOW. 

Oregon  was  admitted  into  tlic  Union  as  a  State  on 
the  14th  day  of  February,  1859,  and  made  the  thirty- 
third  State.  It  has  an  area  of  95,274  Bquare  miles, 
equal  to  60,975,360  acres.  The  population  amounted 
in  1860  to  52,465,  which  did  not  reach  tho  number  re- 
quired to  entitle  it  to  a  Member  of  Congress  according 
to  the  fixed  ratio.  But  every  State  is  entitled  to  one 
member,  whatever  its  population  may  be.  By  act  of 
1866,  the  States  of  Oregon,  Nevada  and  California 
were  constituted  the  ninth  judicial  circuit.  Oregon 
forms  one  judicial  district,  and  has  one  collection  dis- 
trict, and  one  port  of  entry. 

The  capital  is  Salem,  where  her  Legislature  meets 
once  iti  two  years,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Septem- 
ber. The  State  election  is  held  on  the  let  Monday  in 
June. 
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UNITED    STATES    ( 


Joseph  Lane,  from  1859  to  1861. 

Delazon  Smith,  "  1859  "  1860. 

Edward  D.  Euker,  «  1861  "  1861. 

Benj.  F.  Harding,  "  1862  " 

James  "W".  jSTesmith,    "  1861  "  1867. 

Benjamin  Stark,  "  1861  "  1862. 

Geo.  H.  Williams,  "  1865  "  1871. 

Henry  W.  Corbell,  "  1867  "  1873. 


PEIWSYLVAOTA. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States, 
and  is  often  figuratively  called  the  Keystone  State,  from 
the  central  position  she  occupied  in  the  original  num- 
ber of  States. 

Ita  area  in  square  miles  is  46,000,  equal  to  29,440,- 
000  acres.  The  population  in  1860  amounted  to  2,- 
906,115,  which  entitles  her  to  twenty-four  Members  of 
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PeiiDBjlvaiiia  lies  in  the  tbird  judicial  circuit,  which 
ia  composed  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey.  It  forma 
two  judicial  districts,  viz.:  the  Eaeteni  and  Western 
districts  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  two  collection  districts  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  consequently  two  ports  of  entry,  viz. :  Philadelphia 
and  Erie. 

llarrisbargh  is  the  capital.  There  the  Legislature 
aaaembles  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January ;  the  State 
election  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is :  "  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met ;  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  hy  the  authority  of  the 
same." 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


■William  Maelay, 

from     1789  to  1791. 

Eobert  Morris, 

1789  ' 

1795. 

Albert  Gallatin, 

1793  ' 

1794. 

James  Rosa, 

1794  ' 

1803. 

■William  Bingham, 

1795 

1801. 

Peter  Mnhlenbnrgh, 

1801 

'  1802. 

Samuel  Maelay, 

1803  ' 

1808. 

Michael  Leib, 

"         1808 

1814. 

Andrew  Gregg, 
Abner  Laoock, 

1807 

'  1813. 

1813  ' 

1819. 

Jonathan  Roberta, 

1814 

1821. 

"Walter  Lawrie, 

"         1819 

'  1825. 

"William  Findlaj, 

"         1821 

•  1827. 

"William  Marks, 

«         1825 

1831. 

Isaac  D.  Barnard, 

"         1827  ' 

1831. 

George  M.  Dallas, 

1831  ' 

1833. 

"William  "Wilkina, 

1831  ' 

1834. 

Samuel  McKeau, 

"         1833 

1839. 
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James  Buehanaii  fi-ora     1834  to  1845. 

Daniel  Sturgeon  "         1839  "  1851. 

f 1845  "  1849. 
Simon  Cameron,  "     <  1857  "  1861. 

U867  "  1873. 
Jamea  Cooper,  *'         1849  "  1855. 


Charles  R.  Euekalew, 


f 1850  "  1856. 
)  1863  ' 


Riehard  Broadhead,  *'  1851  "  1857. 

Stephen  Adams,  "  1852  "  1857. 

WiUiam  Bigler,  "  1855  "  1861. 

Edgar  Cowan,  "  1861  "  1867. 

David  Wiliuot,  "  1861  "  1863. 


EIIODE  ISLAND. 
Rhode  Island  13  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States,biit 
had  no  delegates  in  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  ITnitod  States.  She  and  Delaware 
are  the  two  little  States,  Rhode  Island  being  the 
smallest  State  in  the  Union,  having  an  area  of  only 
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1,306  square  milea,  wliieh  make  835,840  acres.  Her 
population  in  1860  was  174,620,  wbich  entitled  her  to 
two  Membei-s  of  Congress.  Rhode  Island  forms  part 
of  the  first  judicial  circuit,  which  consists  of  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Ifew  Hamp- 
shire aud  Maine;  constitutes  one  judicial  district, 
called  the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  has  three  ports  of 
entry,  viz. :  Newport,  Providence  and  Bristol,  aud  also 
seven  ports  of  delivery. 

Small  as  this  State  is,  it  has  two  capitals  or  places 
where  the  Legislature  meets,  viz.:  Newport  and  Provi- 
dence, The  State  election  is  held  outhe  first  Wednes- 
day in  April.  The  Legislature  meets  twice  in  a  year, 
in  May  and  January. 

The  style  of  her  laws,  or  the  enacting  clause  of  thcra 
is  as  follows :  "It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
as  follows." 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

Theodore  Foster,  from  1790  to  1S03. 

Joseph  Stanton,  "  1790  "   1793. 

"William  Bradford,  "  1793  "   1797. 

Hay  Green,  "  1797  "  1801. 

Charles  Ellery,  "  1801  "   1805. 

Samuel  L.  Potter,  "  1803  "   1804. 

Benjamin  Howiand,  "  1804  "   1809. 

James  Feimer,  "  1805  "  1807. 

Blisha  Matthewson,  "  1807  "   1811. 

Frances  Malbone,  "  1809  '^.1809. 

C.  G.  Champlin,  "  1809  "    1811, 

Jeremiah  B.  Howell,  "  1811  "  1817. 

"William  Hunter,  "  1811  "  1831. 

James  Bnrrill,  "  1817  "   1821. 

James  D'Wolt;  "  1821  "   1825. 
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Kcbemiah  R.  Knight, 

from    1821  to  1841. 

Asher  Bobbins, 

1825 

'   1839 

Nathan  F.  Dixon, 

"         1839   ' 

1842. 

Janiea  F.  Simmons, 

«     / 1841 
\1857 

1847 
'   1862. 

William  Sprague, 

"        1842 

1844 

John  B   Francis, 

1844 

1845. 

Albert  0.  Green, 

"         1845   ' 

1851. 

John  H.  Clarke, 

"         1847 

1863. 

Charles  T.  James, 

1851 

'   1857. 

Philip  Allen, 

1863   ' 

1869. 

Henry  B.  Anthony, 

„     / 1869 
tl865 

1866. 
1871. 

William  Spragne, 

1862 

1869. 

Samuel  G.  Arnold, 

1862  ' 

'  1863. 

SOUTH    CAROLmA. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States, 

and  has  an  area  of  29,385  square  miles,  which  make 

18,806,400  a«res ;  with  a  population  in   1860,  of  703,- 
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708,  (over  lialf  colored),  which  gives  her  four  Monibera 
of  CoiJgreas. 

By  an  act  of  1866,  South  Carolina  was  located  in  the 
fourth  judicial  circuit;  it  is  divided  into  two  judicial 
districts,  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  dietiicts  of 
South  Carolina. 

There  are  three  collection  districts  in  this  State,  and 
four  porta  of  entry,  to-wit :  Georgetown,  Charleston, 
Beaufort  and  Port  Royal ;  but  no  ports  of  delivery. 

The  capital  is  Columbia.  The  State  elections  are 
held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  November.  The  Legis- 
lature meets  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  October, 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows  :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  now  met  and  sitting  in  General  As- 
sembly, and  by  authority  of  the  same." 

South  Carolina  made  herself  conspicuous  by  taking 
the  lead  in  the  recent  rebellion  against  the  United 
States  government.  She  first  seceded,  and  was  the 
first  to  commence  hostilities  by  firing  on  a  government 
vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  then  on  Fort 
Sumter,  one  of  the  United  States  forts  near  the  city. 

UNITED    STATES    SENATORS, 

n790tol796. 


Pierce  Cutler,  from  < 


1802  "  1804. 


Ralph  Izard,  «  1789  "  1795. 

Jacob  Bead,  "  1795  "  1801. 

John  Hunter,  "  1796  "  1798. 

Charles  Pinckney,  "  1798  "  1801. 

Thomas  Sumpter,  "  1801  "  1810. 

John  E.  Calhoun,  "  1801  "  1802. 

John  Gaillard,  "  1804  "  1802. 
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John  Taylor,  from     1810  to  1816. 

■William  Smith, 


"  { 


1816  "  1823. 

1826  "  1831. 
■William  Harper,  "      '  1826  "  1826. 

Kobert  J.  Ilayne,  "  1823  "  1832. 
Stephen  D.  Miller,  "  1831  "  1838. 
f 1832  "  1842. 


John  0.  Calhoun, 


1  1846  "  1847. 


"William  C.  Preston,    "  1833  "  1842. 

Daniel  E.  Hnger,         "  1842  "  1846. 

George  McDuffie,         "  1842  "  1846. 

Andrew  P.  Butler,        "  1846  «  1857. 

Franklin  H.  Elmore,    "  1850  "  1860. 

Eobert  W.  Barnwell,  "  1860  "  1863. 

"William  Desauesure,    "  1862  "  1853. 

Joaiah  Evans,              "  1852  "  1858. 

James  H.  Hammond,  "  1857  "  1860. 

James  Chestnut,          "  1858  "  1861. 

Arthur  P.  Hajne,        "  1868. 

South  Carolina  being  one  of  the  seceding  States,  has 
been,  since  1861,  in  the  same  condition  as  Alabama. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  waa  admitted  into  the  Union,  June  Ist, 
1796,  and  made  tbo  sixteenth  State.  Its  area  13  45,600 
square  miles,  equal  to  29,184,000  acres.  The  population 
in  1860  numbered  1,109,801.  It  has  now  eight  Eep- 
reaentatives  in  Congress,  ie  in  the  sixth  judicial  cir- 
cuit, forms  three  judicial  districts,  and  has  two  ports 
of  delivery,  Memphis  and  Knoxville,  Before  Tennes- 
see was  admitted  it  formed  a  part  of  North  Carolina. 

Nashville  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  August ;  and  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October  the  Legislature  meets,  once  in  two 
years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  of  this  State  is  as 
follows :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee." 
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UNITED   STATES    SENATORS. 

■William  Blomit,               from    1796  to  1797. 

1 1796  «  1797. 

1 1799  "  1805. 

(  1797  "  1793. 

1  1823  "  182.5. 


■William  Cocke, 
Andrew  Jackson, 


Joseph  Andei-son,  "  1797  "  1815. 

Daniel  Smith,  "  1797  "  1809. 

Jenkin  ■Whiteside,  "  1809  "  1811. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  "  1811  "  1818. 

Jesse  ■Wharton,  "  1814  "  1815. 

John  ■Williams,  "  1815  "  1823. 

John  H.  Eaton,  "  1818  "  1829. 

Hngh  L.  ■White,  ■'  1825  «  1840. 

Telix  Grnndj,  «  1829  "  1840. 

„  .     .      „  ™    ,  „  ( 1838  "  1839. 

Ephrami  H.  Foster,  |  jg^j,  „  jg^j,^ 

A.  0.  P.  Hieholson,  "  1840  "  1843. 

Alexander  Anderson,          "  1840  "  1841. 

Spencer  Jarnagin,  "  1841  "  1847. 

Hopkins  L.  Tnrncy,  "  1845  •'  1851. 

John  Bell,  "  1847  "  1853. 

James  C.  Jones,  "  1851  "  1857. 

Andrew  Johnson  "  1857  "  1863. 

David  T.  Patterson,  "  1865  "  1869. 

J.  B.  Fowler,  "  1865  «  1871. 

Tennessee  was  one  of  the  seceding  States  in  1801, 

bnt  came  back  in  1866.     Between  these  two  periods 
she  was  unrepresented  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
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TEXAS. 

The  history  of  this  State  ia  unlike  that  of  any  other 
belonging  to  the  Union.  It  is  not  one  of  the  original 
States;  neither  waa  it  first  formed  into  a  territory  and 
afterwards  changed  into  a  State.  Down  to  1836,  Texas 
was  a  part  of  Mexico ;  at  that  time  the  people  of  this 
Mexican  province  or  eoloii.y  revolted  against  the 
Mexican  authority,  and,  afler  a  short  war  with  that 
power,  gained  their  independence  and  established  a 
government  of  their  own.  This  they  called  the  "  Re- 
public of  Texas,"  But  it  was  a  small  and  feeble 
power,  and  could  not  sustain  itself  as  an  independent 
nation.  lu  this  helpless  condition  she  applied  to  the 
United  States  government  for  permission  to  unite  her- 
self with  it.  The  rec^uest  was  listened  to  and  favora- 
bly received  by  the  United  States.  The  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  in  1845  Texas  waa  admitted — mak- 
ing the  twenty-eighth  State — and  became  a  part  of  the 
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"Great  Republic."  Though  larger  than  five  such 
states  as  New  York,  ehe  has  continued  to  this  day  a 
single  State,  because  her  population  has  remained  so 
small.  But  in  the  act  of  admission  it  was  provided 
that  Texas  might  be  divided  into  four  new  States,  be- 
sides that  of  Texas,  making  five  in  all.  When  this 
shall  be  done,a!l  will  be  large  States.  The  whole  area 
of  Texas  is  237,504  square  miles,  which  make  152, 002,- 
560  acres.  The  population  in  1860 — fifteen  years  after 
her  admission — was  only  604,215,  which  entitles  her 
to  four  Members  of  Congress.  Texas  lies  in  the  fifth 
judicial  circuit,  and  makes  two  judicial  districts,  the 
eastern  and  western. 

There  are  three  collection  districts  in  this  State, 
The  respective  ports  of  entry  for  these  districts  are 
Galveston,  Laaalle  and  Brazos  Santiago.  To  these  are 
attached  nine  ports  of  delivery. 

The  capital  is  Austin,  where  the  Legislature  meets 
biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  ISTovemher.  The 
State  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August. 

UNITED   STATES    SENATORS. 

Thomas  F.  Rusk,              from  1846  to  1856. 

Samuel  Houston,                 "  1846  "  1859. 

Pinckney  J.  Henderaon,    "  1857  "  1858. 

Matthias  Ward,                    "  1858  "  1861. 

John  Hemphill,                    "  1859  "  1861. 

Lewis  T.  Wigfall,                "  1859  "  1861. 

Texas  was  one  of  the  seceding  States  ;  and  there- 
fore the  remarks  made  at  the  end  of  tho  list  of  Sena- 
tors from  Alabama,  apply  to  her. 
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VERMONT. 

Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  March  4th, 
1791,  making  the  fourteenth  State. 

It  has  an  area  of  10,212  square  miles,  eq^ual  to  6,535,- 
680  acres.  The  popnSation  in  1860  numbered  315,098. 
It  DOW  haa  three  Kepresentativea  in  Congress  ;  forms 
part  of  the  second  judicial  circuit ;  constitutes  one  ju- 
dicial district ;  has  one  port  of  entiy,  located  at  sneh 
place  aa  may  be  named  by  the  President,  who  may 
also  designate  two  places  in  the  State  as  ports  of  de- 
livery. 

Vermont  was  the  firet  new  State  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  thus  made  the  fourteenth  State. 

Montpelier  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture meets  on  the  second  Thursday  in  October. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is:  "It  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont," 
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Moses  liobinaon,  fr 

Stephen  E.  Bradley^, 
Elijah  Paine, 
Isaac  Tichenor, 
liJ'athanie!  Chipraan, 
Israel  Smith, 
Jonathan  Robinson, 
Dudley  Chaso, 
James  Fisk, 
"William  A.  Palmer, 
Horatio  Seymour, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Benjamin  Swift, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Samnei  C.  Crafts, 
■William  Upham," 
Solomon  Foote, 
Samuel  8.  Phelps, 
BraiuarJ  Lawrence, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
Luke  P.  Poland, 
George  P.  Edmunds, 
Justin  S.  Morrill, 


1791  to  1796. 

1791  ' 

'  1796. 

1801  " 

'  1813. 

1795  " 

•  1801. 

1796' 

'  1797. 

1815  • 

'  1821. 

1797  ' 

'  180.3. 

1801  ■ 

'  1802. 

1803  ' 

'  1807. 

1807  ' 

'  1815. 

1813  ' 

'  1817. 

1825  ' 

'  1831. 

1817' 

'  1817. 

1818  ' 

'  1825. 

1821  "  1833. 

1831  ' 

'  1842. 

1833- 

'  1889. 

1839' 

■  1851. 

1842' 

'  1843. 

1843' 

'  1855. 

1861' 

'  1866. 

1853  ' 

'  1854. 

18,54  ' 

'  185,5. 

1854- 

"  1865. 

1885  ' 

"  1867. 

1866  ' 

"  1869. 

1867' 

■•  1873. 
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VIRGINIA. 

"Virginia  is  also  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States, 
and  had  an  area  previous  to  the  division  in  1862, 
of  61,352  square  miles,  equal  to  39,265,280  acres;  bat 
at^ef'WestVirginia  was  set  off  as  a  separate  State,  there 
were  but  38,352  square  miles  left  of  ttiis  once  gi-eat 
State,  eqaal  to  24,545,280  acres. 

The  population  in  1860  amounted  to  1 ,596,318,  which 
entitles  the  State  to  eleven  Members  of  Oongreas.  By 
the  division  the  number  of  Representatives  was  cut 
down  to  eight ;  the  new  State  receiving  three  out  of 
the  eleven. 

Virginia  lies  in  the  fourth  judicial  circuit,  which  by 
the  act  of  1866  was  composed  of  this  State,  Maryland, 
"West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
There  were  twojiidieial  districts  in  this  State,  anterior 
to  the  division,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western.  There 
is  now  but  on«. 
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There  werealaotvvelvecollectiondistricta  in  this  State, 
and  twelve  ports  of  entry,  all  of  which  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  before  "West  Virginia  was  cut  off,  forthey 
were  all  located  on  the  Atlantic  eoaat,  or  on  the  bays 
and  rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  there  are 
also  ten  porta  of  delivery. 

Richmond  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  May,  The  Legislature  meets 
biennially  on  the  second  Monday  of  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  is  :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly." 

"When  the  United  States  government  was  formed, 
Virginia  was  the  largest,  most  populous  and  influen- 
tial State  in  the  Union.  Bat  after  1810  she  fell  behind 
New  York  in  population  ;  and  in  I860,  she  had  fallen 
to  the  fifth  position  in  this  respect.  The  division  has 
reduced  her  much  below  that  point. 

This  State  is  often  called  "the  Old  Dominion,"  be- 
cause it  was  first  settled  by  whites  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  an  English  colony  being  planted  herein 
1607. 

"  The  Mother  of  Presidents,"  is  another  appellation 
often  given  to  her,  becanae  four  of  the  Presidents  were 
Virginians,  viz. :  "Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Monroe.  She  was  also  the  birthplace  of  several  others, 
viz. :  Jackson,  Harrison  and  Tyler. 

"  The  Old  Dominion"  is  now  divided  into  two  States, 
Virginia  and  "West  Virginia.  Her  political  pcjwer  and 
influence  have  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
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ROVBRKMENT. 

U5ITED   STATES   SENATORS. 

■William  Grayson, 

from     1789  to 

1790. 

Kiclmrd  H.  Loo, 

1789    " 

1792. 

John  Walker, 

1790   " 

1780. 

James  Monroe, 

"         1790   « 

1794. 

fl792    " 

1794. 

John  Taylor, 

"     }  1803   " 

1806. 

(.1822    " 

1824. 

Stephen  T.  Mason, 

«        1794   .. 

1803. 

John  Tazewoll, 

1794   " 

1799. 

■Wilson  0.  Nichols, 

1799   " 

1804. 

Abraham  B.  Venabie, 

1803   " 

1804. 

■William  B.  Giles, 

"         1804   " 

1815. 

Andrew  Moore, 

1804   ' 

1809. 

Eicharii  Brent, 

"         1809   ' 

1816. 

James  Barbour, 

"         1815    ' 

1825. 

Armistead  T.  Mason, 

1816    ' 

1817. 

John  W.  Eppes, 

1817   ' 

1819. 

James  Pleasant, 

1819    ' 

1822. 

John  Randolph, 

1825   • 

1827. 

Littleton  W.  Tazewell, 

1824   ' 

1832. 

John  Tyler, 

1827    ' 

1836. 

■William  C.  Kives, 

<.     /1832    ' 
11836   ' 

1834. 
1845. 

Benjamin  W.  Leigh, 

"         1834   ' 

1836. 

Richard  E.  Parker, 

"         1836    ' 

1837. 

William  H.  Roane, 

"         1837   ' 

1841. 

•William  S.Archer, 

1841    ' 

1847. 

Isaac  S,  Pennybaeker, 

1845    ' 

1847. 

James  M.  Mason, 

1847   ' 

1861. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 

1847    ' 

1861. 

Tirginia 


3  one  of  the  aceedmg  States  iu  1861. 
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"WEST  VIRGINIA. 

There  is  a  pceuliantyin  the  description  of  this  new 
State.  It  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  onginal  thir- 
teen States,  hut  ia  yet  a  new  State,  and  was  admitted 
fully  in  1863.  Although  the  act  of  Congress  making 
it  a  State  was  passed  on  the  31et  of  December,  1862, 
it  waa  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  not  take  eiFect 
until  60  days  after  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, giving  notice  to  the  world  -that  "West  Virginia 
had  been  admitted  as  a  sovereign  State,  and  that  it 
formed  one  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Thig 
proclamation  was  not  issued  until  the  year  1863,  and 
in  sixty  days  thereafter  the  law  took  effect,  and  "West 
Virginia  became  a  State,  on  an  equal  footing  with  all 
the  other  States.  We  have  not  the  date  of  the  procla- 
mation, and  cannot,  therefore,  name  the  day  when  the 
act  went  into  full  operation. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  State  has  been  divi- 
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ded.  The  Constitution  contains  a  provision  for  making 
Bucb  division  in  case  it  should  be  desirable,  and  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  were  complied  with  in  this 
case.  As  stated  in  another  place,  this  event  grew  out 
of  the  late  rebellion.  Virginia  seceded  with  others  of 
the  slave  States  ;  but  that  part  of  the  State  lying  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
countiesj  refused  to  go  with  the  eastern  part,  seceded 
from  it,  and  set  up  a  separate  State  government,  which 
was  then  recognized  by  Congress,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Thus  West  Virginia  became  a  new  State, 
made  out  of  an  old  one.  "When  admitted,  it  made  the 
thirty-fifth  State.  It  has  an  area  of  23,000  square 
miies,  equal  to  14,720,000  acres. 

The  population,  in  1860,  was  349,628,  which  gives 
herthree  Members  of  Congress.  West  Virginia  was 
subsequently  put  into  the  fourth  judicial  circuit,  and 
constitutes  one  judicial  district.  Parkersburgh,  also, 
was  made  a  port  of  delivery. 

"Wheeling  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  October.  The  Legislature 
meets  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January. 

UNITED    STATES    SENATOKS. 

Peter  G.  Van  Winkle,       from     1863  to  1869. 
Waitman  T.  AViUey,  "         1863  "  1871. 
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"WISCONSIN". 

"Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  a  State  on  tbe  2Sth  of 
May,  1848,  and  made  the  tliirtieth  State.  It  has  an 
area  of  62,924  square  miles,  equal  to  34,511,360  acres. 
In  1860  the  population  amounted  to  775,881,  which 
gave  her  six  Members  of  Congress.  "Wisconsin  lies  in 
the  eeventh  judicial  circuit,  (which  is  composed  of  Wis- 
consin, Indiana  and  Illinois,)  and  forms  one  judicial  dis- 
trict. It  baa  one  collection  district,  one  portof  entry, 
(Milwaukee,)  and  five  porta  of  delivery,  viz.:  South- 
port,  Racine,  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay  and  Depere. 

The  capital  of  the  State  is  Madison.  The  Legisla- 
ture meets  on  the  second  "Wednesday  in  January.  The 
State  election  is  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  as  follows  :  "  The 
people  of  "Wisconsin,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, do  enact  as  follows." 

UNITED    STATES   SENATORS. 

Henry  Dodge,  from  1848  to  1857. 

Isaac  P.  Walker,  "  1848  "  1855. 

Charles  Dnrkee,  "  1855  "  1861. 

James  R.  Dooiittle,  "  3857  "  1869. 

Timothy  0.  Howe,  "  1861  "  1867. 
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CHAPTER  :J^CI. 
Wames  and  Mottoes  of  the  States. 

ALABAMA— So  callad  from  tto  Indian  name  of  her  principal 
river,  meaning  "  here-we-rcst. "     Has  no  familiar  name. 

ARKANSAS  —  Called  after  the  Indian  name  of  iicr  principal 
liver.  Has  the  familiar  name  of  "  Bear  State."  Her  motto,  JUs- 
nant  Fopuli,  means  "  the  people  rule." 

CALIFOENIA— Named  from  the  great  gulf  on  her  coast,  is  called 
the  "  Golden  State,"  and  her  Oreelt  motto,  MureJca,  meana  "  I  have 

CONNECTICUT  — The  "Nutmeg  State,"  ia  named  from  hof 
Tirincipal  river,  which,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  means  "the  long  river.'' 
Her  Latin  motto  meana,  "  Me  who  has  transferred,  suatains, " 

D!&TiAWAKB — Named  in  honor  of  Lord  Delaware,  ia  called  tha 
"Blue  Hen." 

FLORIDA — Named  from  the  profusion  of  flowers  found  there. 

GEOEQ-IA — Waa  named  ia  honor  of  George  II,  King  of  Eng- 

ILLINOI8— The  "Suofcer"  or  "Prairie State,"  is  named  from 
her  principal  river. 

INDIANA— Has  the  familiar  name  of  "  Hooaior  State." 

IOWA— Is  the  "  Hawk  Eye  State  " 

KANSAS — Means  "  Smoky  Water  and  her  Latin  motto  means 
"  to  the  stats  through  dlfB  ult  a 

KENTUCKY— Tho  Blue  Gra  s  State,"  bears  the  name  of  her 
principal  river. 

LOUISIANA  —  Called  m  hoi  or  of  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  ia 
known  as  the  "  Creole  htate 

MAINE — Named  from  a  province  in  France,  is  called  "the  Pino 
Tree  State." 

MARYLAND— Waa  named  in  honor  of  tha  wife  of  Charles  T, 
King  of  England.  Her  Latin  motto  means  "  increase  and  multi- 
ply." 

MASSACHUSETTS- From  the  great  bay  on  her  const,  ia  called 
the  "  Bay  State."  Her  Latin  motto  ie  translated,  "  With  the  aword 
he  seeks  placid  test  in  libei'ty." 

MIOniGAN— Namefl  from  tho  great  lake  on  her  northern  and 
TVesLern  horder,  has  for  her  familiar  name  "  the  Wolverine  State." 
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MINNESOTA— Means  ""Whitish  Water."  Her Preiich  motto 
means  "  Nortli  Star." 

MISSISSIPPI— -la  named  after  tbo  river  of  tliat  name,  "  the  Fa- 
ther of  "Waters." 

MISSOURI-— Wamad  from  the  river,  whiet  means  "  Muddy  "Wa- 
ter." Her  Latin  motto  means  "  the  liigliest  law  sball  be  tlie  Eafetjr 
of  the  people." 

NIBEASEA— Named  from  her  principal  river. 

KIW  HAMPSHIRE— Kamed  after  Hampshire  in  England,  is 
called  the  "  Granite  State." 

NEW  JEESET- Waa  named  after  the  Island  of  Jersey. 

NEW.  TO KK— Named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  of  Eng- 
land, is  called  the  "  Empire  State,"  Her  motto  means  "  more  es- 
collent." 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — The  "Old  North"  or  "  Turpentine 
State,"  was  named  in  honor  of  ChacloB  IX,  of  France. 

NEYADA- Wa8  called  after  the  range  of  mountains  in  the  State, 
Her  Latin  motto  means  "  willing  and  able." 

OHIO— .Called  from  the  river  of  that  name,  is  known  as  tha 
"  Buckeye  State."     Its  motto  means  "  An  Empire  in  an  Empire." 

OEEGON— Is  called  after  its  principal  river. 

PENNSTLTANIA— Was  named  after  William  Penn.  Her  fa- 
miliar name  is  "the  Keystone  State." 

EEODE  ISLAND— "  Little  Rhody,"  has  "Hope"  forhcr  motto. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Derived  its  name  like  North  Carolina, 
and  is  known  as  "  the  Palmetto  State." 

TENNESSEE-wos  named  after  her  river,  and  is  known  as  "  the 
Big  Bend  Slate." 

TEXAS — Retains  its  Mexican  name,  and  is  known  as  "  the  Lono 
Star  State." 

VERMONT— Derives  its  name  from  two  French  words,  Verd 
Mont,  meaning  Green  Mountnin^and  that  is  her  familiar  name. 

VIRGINIA- Named  after  the  virgin  Queen  Bliaabeth,  of  Eng- 
land, is  called  "the  Old  Dominion."  Her  motto  means,  "So,  al- 
ways, with  tyrants,"  and  is  symbolized  in  her  coat  of  arms. 

WEST  VIKGINIA— Was  named  from  the  old  State.  Her  Latin 
motto  means,  "  Mountiiineers  are  always  freemen." 

WISCONSIN — Is  named  from  lier  principal  river,  and  ia  called 
"  the  ISfldger  State." 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 
The  Seceding  States. 

The  secession  of  eleven  of  tlie  SouSiern  slave  States 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1360,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1861,  is  too  well  known  to  require  extended 
reraarkB  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  might  be  entirely 
omitted,  were  it  not  necessary  to  show  their  present 
status  ill  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  It  is  known 
that  from  the  secession  until  1866,  the  eleven  seceding 
States  were  unrepresented  in  either houseof  Congress, 
neither  did  they  take  any  part  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1864.  In  1866,  Tennessee  complied  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Congress,  and  returned  into 
the  Union  of  States.  Her  Representatives  in  Congress 
were  then  admitted,  and  the  State  again  occupied  her 
old  position.  Seven  of  the  remaining  States,  viz.:  Al- 
abama, Arkansas,  Georgia,  Plorida,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  subsequently  also  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  Congress,  and  were  re- 
ceived back  again  to  the  privileges  and  favors  they  for- 
merly possessed  as  members  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  Representatives  of  these  seven  States 
are  now  in  Congress.     Their  Senators  are  as  follows : 

Alabama — Geo.  E.  Spencer,  term  expires  in  1873. 

Millard  Warner,  "         "         1871. 

Arkansas — Alex.  McDonald,  "         "         1871. 

Benjamin  F.  Rice,  "         "         187S. 

Georgia — Joshua  Miller,  "         "         1871, 

Virgil  H.  Miller,  "        "        1873. 
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Florida — A,  J.  "Weloh,  term  expires  in  1871. 

Thomas  W.  Osborn,  "         "         1873. 

Ilforth  Cai-oliua— J.  C.  Abbott,  "        "        1871. 

John  Pool,  "         "         1873. 

South  Carolina — T.  J.  Eoberteon,       "        "        1871. 

F.  A.  Sawyer,  "         «         1873. 

Louisiana — John  S.  Harris,  "         "         1871. 

William  P.  Kellogg,  "  "  1873. 
The  three  remaining  seceding  States,  (Virginia,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas),  are  not  at  the  present  time  (Janu- 
ary, 1869,)  represented  in  either  house  of  Oongress — ■ 
they  having,  aa  yet,  refused  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  Congress.  For  this  reason  these 
three  States  took  no  part  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1868. 
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CHAPTER  XCm. 
Territories. 

TTsTiL  a  very  recent  date  there  has  been,  west  of  the 
States,  a  vast  uniahahited  stretch  of  country,  extend- 
ing to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  territory,  however,  was 
constantly  becoming  less  as  the  people  pushed  out  from 
the  inhabited  portions  into  these  almost  boundless  and 
unoccupied  regions.  This  process  has  been  goiug  on 
ever  since  order  was  established  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  But  it  was  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  western  wilderness 
that  gave  emigi'ation  thither  an  unprecedented  impulse. 
Within  the  past  twenty  years,  heretofore  unexplored, 
uninhabited,  and  almost  unknown  regions  have  become 
peopled.  States  have  grown  out  of  them,  and  the 
whole  of  this  almost  interminable  waste  has  been  ex- 
plored and  surveyed.  Boundary  lines  Lave  been  fixed 
and  Territorial  governments  established,  so  that  no 
part  now  lies  outside  of  an  organized  local  govern- 
ment. Every  spot  of  this  heretofore  trackless  desert 
may  now  be  localized  and  described  as  a  part  of  some 
State  or  well-defined  territory. 

Having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  States  now  in 
the  Union,  it  remains  for  us  to  give  a  similar  account 
of  the  Territories,  which  embrace  all  outside  of  the 
States,  and,  together  with  them,  cover  the  whole  area 
of  the  United  States. 

These  Territories  we  give  as  they  exist  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1868.  After  a  few  years,  several,  if  not  alt 
of  them  may  become  States.  Besides,  from  their  im- 
3,  (as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  their  areas, 
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(shown  below,)  they  will  probably  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  parts,  and  these  parta  will  receive  new  names, 
and  finally  come  in  as  States.  Each  one  of  the  moat 
of  them  contains  land  enough  to  make  three  States, 
larger  than  the  average  size  of  those  now  in  the  Union, 
And  in  estimating  the  number  there  will  be  when  all 
the  existing  Territories  shall  be  formed  into  conveni- 
ently-sized States,  we  may  safely  say  there  will  yet  be 
added  from  twenty-iive  to  thirty  new  ones,  although 
we  should  not  enlarge  our  boundaries  by  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  territory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  remaining  Territo- 
ries, placed  in  the  order  of  the  times  when  their  Terri- 
6  formed  by  acts  of  Congress : 

Bquaro  mHes.  Acres,  Pop.  In  'SO. 

245,063.        155,560,820.       93,516. 
128,835.  82,454,400.      40,273. 

175,141.        112,090,210.      11,594. 
818,128.        203,601,920.         4,837. 
f  Was  cut  oiF  from  H'ew  Mexico. 
\  Area  and  population  unknown. 
Area  and  population  unknown. 
Arua  and  population  unknown. 
In  this  brief  statement  we  do  not  notice  any  of  the 
laws  made  for  their  government,  or  the  officers  ap- 

Eointed  to  administer  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
ave  a  Governor,  Secretary  and  judges  of  their  courts, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  laws  organizing  their  Ter- 
ritorial governments  are  of  course  enacted  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  so  are  all  the  general  laws  relating  to  their 
administration.  But  they  are  allowed  to  elect  and  or- 
ganize a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  to  regulate  their 
own  internal  affairs.  The  laws  of  Congress,  and  all 
the  provisions  made  by  it,  or  by  their  Territorial  legis- 
lation, and  all  the  officers  appointed  to  administer  them, 
are  of  a  temporary  character,  are  made  only  for  a  tem- 
porary government,  and  all  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
Territory  is  admitted  as  a  State. 


torial  gover 

men  s  we  e 

Kew  Moxic 
Utftl), 

Washington 
Dakota, 

S  p    9    s-so. 

fe  p  9  8  0. 
^  a           8t>l.' 

Arizona, 

Peb.  24, 1863. 

Idalio, 
Montana, 

Mar.  3,  1863. 
.May  26, 1864. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 
Indian  Territory. 

This  part  of  the  United  States  requires  a  special  no- 
tice, because  it  differs  widely  from  any  other.  While 
it  is  located  -within  our  own  toundaries,  it  is  in  some 
respects  like  a  foreign  country,  and  its  inhabitants  like 
foreigners ;  yet  it  ia  not  a  foreign  country,  but  a  do- 
mestic dependency,  and  the  various  tribes  inhabiting 
it  arc  domestic  dependent  nations,  if  we  dignify  small 
tribes  of  savages  by  such  a  sounding  title.  The  Indian 
Territory  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  west  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  north  of  Texas,  and  is  of  large 
dimensions,  containing  no  leas  tlian  71,127  square 
miies,  or  45,521,280  acres.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment, finding  that  there  were  frequent  collisions,  broils 
and  difficulties,  and  sometimes  wars  between  the 
whites  and  Indians,  while  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  in  some  instances  persuaded  the  Indians,  and  in 
some  cases  compelled  them  to  leave  their  homes  and 
lands,  and  remove  to  this  Territory,  where  they  could 
live  more  apart  from  the  whites,  and  enjoy  their  own 
laws  and  customs  without  molestation  from  white 
neighbors.  This  Territory  has  thus  become  the 
residence  of  a  number  of  tribes,  each  having  its 
own  section  of  country  within  the  Territory,  or  Indian 
country.  Here  the  United  States  exercise  no  author- 
ity over  them,  excepting  in  certain  crimes  perpetrated 
liy  them  against  the  whites.  Of  crimes  committed  by 
Indians  against  Indians,  it  takes  no  cognizance.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Indian  Territory  is  annexed  to  the 
judicial  district  of  the  adjoining  States,  (viz.:toAr- 
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kansas  and  Missouri,)  that  they  may  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished by  the  TTuited  States  circuit  and  district  courts 
when  sitting  in  these  districts.  They  are  allowed  to 
live  under  their  own  laws,  follow  their  own  customs, 
and  indulge  in  their  own  modes  of  life.  The  land  haa 
been  ceded  to  the  Indians,  each  tribe  owning  the  por- 
tion allotted  to  it  by  the  United  States.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  after  the  Indians  have  reached  a  higher 
grade  of  civilization,  and  become  more  assimilated  to 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  white  people,  that  they 
will  apply  to  Congress  for  admittance  into  the  family 
of  States,  and  become  an  integral  part  of  the  "United 
States.  But  at  present  they  occupy  this  aemi-isolatcd 
condition,  are  under  oar  protection,  and  partially  under 
our  criminal  laws.  The  "CTnited  States  would  protect 
them  against  foreign  invasion  or  harm,  iu  case  inter- 
ference should  be  attempted.  The  government  pro- 
tects them  against  our  own  people ;  for  it  will  not  al- 
low them  to  trade  with,  nor  even  to  go  among  them 
without  permission.  The  provision  made  by  the 
United  States  for  the  preservation  and  well-being  of 
the  Indians,  by  assigning  them  a  location  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  does  not,  however,  include  all  the  Indian 
tribes  ;  those  now  inhabiting  this  Territory  are  princi- 
pally from  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  river; 
many  tribes  west  of  that  river  still  remain  in  their  orig- 
inal homes,  or  have  moved  to  certain  localities  which 
have  been  reserved  for  them,  called  Indian  reserva- 
tions, where  they  are  protected  by  Indian  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
to  look  after  other  Indian  affairs. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  at  the  last  census 
was  9,761 ;  while  the  whole  number  of  Indiana  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  300,000. 
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CHAPTER    XCV. 
Tlie  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

1.  So  many  acta  of  the  govermiieut,  and  so  many- 
laws  of  Congress  have  had  especial  reference  to  the 
■wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  involved,  that  it 
will  throw  much  light  upon  them  to  give  a  very  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  different  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  have  been  engaged, 

2.  Thefirat  in  order  of  time,  and  in  the  results  which 
followed,  is  the  Kcvolutionary  war,  as  it  is  called  in 
our  own  country.  This  war  was  begun  and  consum- 
mated, however,  before  our  government  existed  ;  for 
it  was  fought  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  the 
power  to  establish  a  government  for  ourselves.  This 
the  people  could  not  do  while  they  were  under  the 
power  of  theEnglish  government,  which  oppresacd  them 
with  bad  laws,  and  with  corrupt  and  oppressive  admin- 
istration. Petitions  for  relief,  and  strong  remon- 
strances againstsuch  oppression,  proved  utterly  abortive. 
The  people  resorted  to  arms  with  a  firm  determination 
to  redress  their  wrongs  by  force,  aa  all  other  means 
bad  failed. 

3.  This  statement  gives  the  reasons  for  this  war.  It 
commenced  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775 — or  rather,  on 
that  day  the  first  blood  was  spilt.  Some  preparations 
had  been  previously  made,  since  it  had  been  seen  for 
some  time  that  the  stubborn  acts  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, and  the  determination  of  the  people  to  redress 
their  greivances,  would  pretty  certainly  lead  to  a  con-? 
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4;  This  war  iaeted  seven  years,  and  waa  attended 
with  varied  succeas.  The  colonies  were  poor,  the  pop- 
ulation email,  and  to  many  it  appeared  preposterous  to 
contend  with  the  power  of  tbe  mother  country,  which 
was  rich  in  money  and  means  to  subdue  the  rebellion, 
aa  she  termed  this  uprising  of  the  people  to  vindicate 
their  rights.  There  were  other  causes  which  pro- 
tracted the  struggle,  and  which  caused  more  blood  to 
be  shed  than  the  battles  with  the  British  armies  would 
have  cost,  had  all  the  people  in  the  colonies  been 
united,  which  was  not  the  case.  Numbers  of  them  op- 
posed the  war,  adhered  to  the  old  government,  even 
took  up  arms  on  the  side  of  England,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  assist  her  in  her  efforts  to  put  the  colo- 
nies down.  These  men  rendered  material  aid  to  the 
British  during  the  whole  period  of  the  contest.  They 
were  then,  and  have  ever  since  been  called  Tories; 
which  meant  enemies  to  their  own  country.  They 
made  themselves  extremely  odious  to  the  people,  and 
the  name  has  been  a  term  of  reproach  ever  einee. 

5.  But  this  was  not  all.  Besides  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, against  which  the  people  had  to  contend,  tho 
English,  by  means  of  presents,  induced  the  Indians, 
who  were  numerous  at  that  time,  to  join  them.  This 
stratagem  not  only  afforded  much  assistance  to  the 
English  government,  but  added  the  horrors  of  savage 
barbarity  to  the  war.  The  Indians  not  only  went  into 
battle  with  the  English,  but  laid  in  ambush,  watching 
and  shooting  the  people  wherever  they  could  find 
them. 

But  all  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  aided  by  her  par- 
13 
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tisans  here,  and  by  her  savage  allies,  availed  not.  The 
bloody  struggle  went  on  till  victory  crowned  tlie 
efforts  of  the  colonies.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Washington,  the  Revolution  was  completed,  a  new 
nationality  waa  created,  and  a  new  govei'ninent  took 
its  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

THE   SECONB  WAR. 

6.  Not  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  with  England,  before  si 
serious  difficulty  occurred  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  which  had  been  our  friend  and  ally  during 
the  struggle  for  independence.  We  say  it  was  a  seri- 
ous difficulty,  for  it  came  very  near  involving  the  two 
countries  in  a  destructive  contest.  But  by  the  dis- 
creet and  wise  management  of  our  government,  noth- 
ing more  than  some  hostile  encounters  at  sea  occurred, 
after  which  the  two  nations  came  to  a  good  under- 
standing, and  no  further  hostile  acts  were  perpetrated 
on  either  side.  Before  this  the  French  government 
authorized  the  capture  of  American  vessels.  Tina  was 
done  in  several  instances;  therefore  Congress  author- 
ized American  vessels  to  retaliate  npon  the  French, 
and  all  treaties  with  France  were  declared  void. 

7.  But  why  this  hostility  between  those  who  recently 
were  such  firm  friends?  This  may  he  explained; 
France  waa  at  war  with  England,  and  she  wlslied  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  her  controversy.  She 
wanted  us  to  assist  her  because  she  assisted  us  ;  quite 
a  plausible  reason  ;  but  President  "Washington,  and 
many  others  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  country 
disapproved  of  commencing  another  war  with  England, 
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or  of  aiding  her  enemies  so  soon  after  we  had  eou- 
cluded  a  peace  with  her.  Besides,  we  were  wealc 
then;  our  resources  almost  exhausted,  and  we  were 
deeply  in  debt.  Washington's  policy  prevailed,  and 
the  nation  escaped  another  war  with  our  ancient 
enemy.  France  disliked  this,  and  for  a  few  years  was 
quite  hostile  to  us;  butwiaercounsels  finally  prevailed, 
and  friendly  relations  were  again  established  between 
the  two  nations. 

THE   THIRD    WAR. 

8.  The  third  war,  although  hardly  entitled  to  so 
sounding  a  name — for  it  was  rather  a  fight  with  pi- 
rates— comniienced  in  1801,  with  Tripoli,  one  of  the 
piratical  Barbary  powers  of  the  north  of  Africa.  She, 
with  Morocco  and  Algiers,  undertook  a  system  of  rob- 
bery upon  all  vessels  trading  up  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  by  demanding  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  navigat- 
ing that  sea.  It  was  an  assumption  of  power  that 
could  not  be  better  explained  than  to  call  it  piratical. 
They  undertook  to  enforce  these  most  unrighteous  de- 
mands by  capturing  the  ships,  and  imprisoning  their 
crews,  if  they  refused  to  comply.  They  tried  the 
game  on  our  vessels,  captured  several,  and  imprisoned 
their  seamen.  This  was  rather  more  than  our  govern- 
ment was  disposed  to  endure;  so  it  dispatched  a 
squadron  of  ships  under  Commodore  Preble,  who  had 
a  light  with  some  of  their  vessels,  knocked  them  to 
pieces,  bombarded  their  town,  and  made  them  deliver 
up  all  the  American  prisoners.  These  enei'getic  pro- 
ceedings soon  humbled  the  barbarians,  and  eoiiipolied 
them  to  relinquish  their  nefarious  practice  of  demand- 
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iiig  tribute  from  American  or  any  other  vessels  that 
traded  up  the  Mediterranean  sea, 

THE   FOURTH   WAR, 

9.  Thia  broke  out  in  1812,  and  in  our  histories  and 
conversations  is  generally  called  the  war  of  1812,  be- 
cause it  was  commenced  iii  that  year.  This  was  our 
second  war  with  England,  and  lasted  nearly  three 
years.  The  reasons  for  it  were  very  different  from 
those  which  brought  on  the  first;  and  maybe  given 
as  follows:  England  claimed  the  right  to  board  our 
ships,  either  national  or  private,  wherever  she  found 
them,  and  to  search  them  under  pretenSe  of  eeavehiiig 
for  her  seamen,  who  had  deserted  from  their  vesselw, 
and  were  now  employed  on  board  of  ours  ;  and  also 
for  men  who  had  once  been  subjects  of  the  British 
government,  but  had  subsequently  emigrated  to 
America,  and  became  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  right  she  claimed  and  actually  enforced  on  many 
occasions,  by  carrying  off  every  man  of  this  descrip- 
tion she  found  on  board  onr  ships,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  if  a  man  had  ever  been  a  subject  of  hers  he 
must  always  remain  so ;  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  any  other  country :  we  did  not  subscribe 
to  such  a  doctrine,  but  held  that  if  any  body  wished  to 
expatriate  himself  from  his  own  country,  and  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  ours,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  doao, 
and  that  when  he  did,  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  our 
government  to  protect  him  as  it  was  to  protect  a  na- 
tive citizen. 

10.  Such  antagonistic  principles,  if  carried  into  ac- 
tion as  they  were  by  the  English,  must  necessarily  end 
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in  an  appeal  to  arms.  On  the  19th  of  June,  in  con- 
formity with  an  act  of  Congress,  the  President  pro- 
claimed war  with  England, 

The  contest,  with  varied  aueeeas  on  both  sidca,  waa 
continued  until  the  8tli  of  January,  1815,  the  day  on 
which  General  Jackson  defeated  the  British  at  New 
Orleans.  Soon  after,  news  reached  the  United  States 
that  the  American  and  English  commiasionere,  who 
had  met  at  Ghent,  had,  on  the24th  of  December,  1814, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known,  hostilities  ce^ed  on  land.  Several  battiea  oc- 
curred at  sea  after  this,  for  the  news  of  peace  did  not 
reach  the  contestanta  until  some  time  after  it  waa 
known  at  home.  By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  simply  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated,  seemingly  because  both 
parties  had  become  tired  of  the  war.  The  issae  npon 
which  the  war  broke  out,  was  left  unsettled  by  the 
commissioners,  who  ignored  that  question,  but  agreed 
to  stop  fighting.  England  has  not  since  enforced  her 
doctrine  of  the  right  to  search  ourvessels,  and  to  carry 
off  our  men,  although  they  may  have  once  been  her 
subjects.  The  war  waa  prosecuted  principally  on  the 
seas,  where  a  number  of  severe  naval  battles  were 
fought,  and  many  captures  of  ships  made  on  both  eidea. 
Although  England  had  a  far  more  powerful  navy  than 
we  had,  yet  in  victories  and  captures  the  odds  were  on 
our  side. 

THE    FIFTH    WAK. 

11.  The  fifth  war  waa  that  with  Mexico.  It  com- 
menced on  the  26th  of  April,  1846,  and  grew  out  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  (early  in  1845),  to  the  United 
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States.  Mexico  bad  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  her 
claim  to,  and  autbority  over  Texas,  whieb  bad  so  re- 
cently revolted  against  ber  government.  Sbe  could 
not  but  look  with  great  disapprobation  and  jealousy 
upon  the  action  of  tbe  United  States  in  taking  ber  re- 
volted province  under  tbeir  protection,  and  then  an- 
nexing it  to  their  own  dominions.  The  people  of 
Texas  were  afraid  that  Mexico  would  make  an  attempt 
to  regain  possession  of  tbe  country,  and  called  upon 
tbe  United  States  government  to  protect  them. 

12.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  then  Presi- 
dent, and  had  taken,  before  his  election,  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  annexation  scheme.  He  was  there- 
fore quite  ready  and  willing  to  defend  this,  our  newly 
acquired  territory,  and  promptly  sent  Gen,  Taylor  to 
the  western  part  of  Texas,  under  the  pretense  of  guard- 
ing tbe  frontiers  against  any  invasion  of  tbe  Mexicans. 
Gen,  Taylor,  in  obedience  to  ordere  from  the  President, 
marched  his  array  quite  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
Mr.  Polk  claimed  as  the  western  boundary  of  Texas. 
But  this  the  Mexicans,  (with  good  reason  too,}  dis- 
puted ;  declaring  that  tbe  western  boundary  of  Texas 
was  far  to  the  east  of  that  river,  and  remonstrated 
strongly  against  the  action  of  the  United  States,  in 
sending  a  hostile  army  into  her  territory,  and  hence 
took  measures  to  expei  the  invaders.  As  before  stated, 
on  the  26tb  of  April,  1846,  a  small  number  of  the  hos- 
tile parties  met,  and  a  fight  between  them  ensued. 

Thus  the  war  begun,  and  continued  with  almost  un- 
varied success  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  army 
till  the  2nd  of  February,  1848,  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
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During  this  short  war  of  less  thau  two  years,  we  took 
all  their  strongholds  of  defence,  including  the  city  of 
Vera  Omz,  together  with  tlieir  capital,  the  city  of 
Mexico  itself.  Indeed  the  whole  country  was  occu- 
pied, and  might  have  heen  kept  had  we  chosen  to  re- 
tain it.  But  in  the  treaty  of  peace  we  restored  a  part 
of  their  country,  and  retained  all  wo  desired  of  it,  to- 
wit:  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  (in  short)  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  But,  to  make  the  whole 
affair  look  less  like  robbery,  we  paid  the  Mexicans 
$10,000,000  tor  what  we  kept — which  was  nearly  ono- 
half  of  the  whole  country. 

14.  By  this  war  we  very  much  enlai^ed  our  territory, 
but  gained  very  little  military  glory,  and  added  noth- 
ing to  our  character  for  justice  and  magnanimity.  We, 
a  powerful  nation,  fell  upon  a  weak  one,  crushed  it, 
and  took  so  much  of  its  territory  as  we  pleased  ;  and 
that — to  say  the  least  of  it — for  a  very  trifling  cause. 
A  little  wisdom,  a  little  discreet  diplomacy,  would  have 
averted  this  war,  saved  thousands  of  lives,  millions  of 
money,  and  preserved  our  character  for  justice  and 
magnanimity. 

THE  SIXTH  WAR. 

15.  This  was  by  far  the  greatest,  the  most  expen- 
sive, and  most  bloody  war  that  was  ever  carried  on  up- 
on this  continent.  In  magnitude,  in  expense,  in  the 
lives  it  cost,  and  in  the  evil  consequences  which  resul- 
ted from  it,  it  surpassed  ail  the  preceding  ware  com- 
bined, and  verified  the  old  adage  that  "  civil  wars  are 
the  worst  of  all  wars."  This, as  everybody  knows, was 
a  civil  war ;  a  war  between  the  people  of  the  same 
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country  and  government,  having  the  same  intrests  and 
the  same  destiny. 

16.  Right  here  we  might  expand  onr  rciBarkg  to  an 
extent  exceeding  the  whole  contents  of  this  volume,  in 
tracing  the  causes,  detaiiing  the  operations,  and  notic- 
ing the  results  of  this  most  terrible  and  cruel  war. 
Then  we  might  dwell  long  upou  the  consequences 
which  muet  inevitably  follow  in  ali  coming  time.  But 
this  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose.  We  have  only 
undertaken  to  give  the  veriest  outlines  of  our  various 
wars,  the  time  when  they  commenced,  the  time  of  their 
duration,  and  the  results  produced  Just  so  much  we 
will  say  of  our  civil  war — between  the  iJTorth  and  the 
South.  It  was  begun  on  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  by 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumpter  in  Charleston  har- 
bor. It  was  closed  in  April,  1865,  by  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee,  the  Southern  commander-in-chief,  with  his 
army,  to  Gen,  Grant,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
IJational  forces,  having  lasted  four  years  with  varied 
success  on  both  sides.  All  the  details  of  this  desperate 
struggle  have  heen  written  and  puhlished  by  many  able 
historians,  to  whose  works  I  must  refer  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  peruse  a  complete  history  of  this  great  event. 

17.  Here  we  will  oii\j  add  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  lives  were  lost  in  this  devastating  war ; 
500,000  on  both  sides  is  probably  as  correct  an  estimate 
as  can  be  made.  Eight  or  nine  billions  of  dollars  is 
probably  as  near  an  estimate  of  its  cost  as  can  be  calcu- 
lated. Other  disasters  and  evils  almost  inconceivable 
followed  in  its  train.  It  furnished  the  whole  world 
with  one  of  the  most  awful  examples  of  the  folly  and 
the  wickedness  of  war. 
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OUR  INDIAN  WARS. 

18,  111  addition  to,  and  in  connection  with  the  seve- 
ral wars  mentioneii  in  the  preceding  remarks,  our  nu- 
merous ware  witli  the  various  Indiaa  tribes  should  be 
briefly  noticed.  In  both  of  our  wars  with  England, 
the  Indiana  were  wheedled  and  enticed  by  pveeenta  to 
take  sideewithEnglandand  against  us.  This,  together 
with  their  barbarous  mode  of  warfare,  and  their  sav- 
age cruelties,  produced  a  strong  antipathy  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  against  them.  This  feeling  was  recipro- 
cated by  the  Indians,  and  whenever  any  wrong  was 
perpetrated  by  either  party,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
make  it  a  cause  of  war.  The  old  animosities  were 
there,  and  any  oifensive  act  from  either  side  was  almost 
certain  to  produce  retaliatory  acts  from  the  other  party. 
When  the  whites  cheated  the  Indians,  they  in  retalia- 
tion would  steal  from  the  whites.  A  pursuit  and  a 
massacre  would  follow,  and  then  the  government  would 
be  compelled  to  interfere. 

19.  From  these  and  other  causes  we  have  had  many 
wars  with  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  coun- 
tiy.  Some  of  these  contests  have  been  obstinate  and 
bloody,  costing  many  valuable  lives,  and  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Any  of  the  tribes — or  all  of  them  com- 
bined— could  make  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
power  of  the  United  States.  Hence  all  our  Indian 
wars  have  resulted  in  their  final  defeat,  and  sometimes 
in  their  almost  utter  destruction ;  at  the  present  time 
(1869)  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  is  raging  between  the 
government  and  the  western  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky 
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mouiitaiiia.  Various  tribes  arc  eorabiried  to  prevent 
the  settlement  of  the  whites  upou  their  lands,  and  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  the  Paciiic  railroad  through 
their  hunting  grounds. 

20.  The  Indians  who  remain  do  not  exceed  300,000. 
They  have  been  reduced  to  this  small  number  by  their 
frequent  wars  with  the  whites,  but  more  especially  by 
their  almost  perpetual  war  among  themselves.  Some 
of  them  have  become  partially  civilized,  and  have 
turned  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  instead 
of  wandering  about  on  hunting  excursions  and  warlike 
expeditions  against  each  other.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  our  Indian  wars  will  soon  cease  forever. 
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"Whbm,  in  tliB  course  of  huciftn  events,  it  becomes  nocessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  asaunie  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  sep- 
nrate  and  eclual  station  to  -which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  theni  to  the 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  te  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  tj  their  Creator  with  certain  unaliena- 
ble rights:  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ;  that,  whenever  any  fbrm  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  offthe  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organiaing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  in- 
deed, will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
dianged  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  expe- 
rience hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while 
evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forma 
to  which  they  ate  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  obuaesand 
usux'pations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolut*  despoHsm,  it  is  thar  right,  it  is  their 
duty  to  throw  ofi'  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  tiiese 
colonies,  and  such  ii  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  altoF 
their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present 
K-ing  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this  let  facta  be  submitted  to  it 
c:mdid  world: 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  ha.s  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  as- 
Bisnt  should  he  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  ho  has  utterly  ne- 
glected to  attend  to  them. 
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He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  tho  ace'immoilation  of  Inrgo 
districts  of  people,  unlesg  those  people  would  relinquish  the  riglit  of 
representation  in  tha  legislature;  a  right  iueBtimable  to  them,  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

Ha  haa  called  together  legislative  lodies  at  places  anusual,  imconi- 
fortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  puhlio  records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  for  opposing, 
with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  peope. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolution,  to  cause  . 
others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  ineapahle  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  esoroiso; 
the  State  remaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of 
invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for 
that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreipnera ; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither^  and  rais- 
ing the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  hia 
assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tennra  of 
their  ofSces,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  Eenl  hither  swarms 
of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  with- 
out the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  supe- 
rior to.  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdielJon  for- 
eign to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving 
his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretencled  legislation. 

Por  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us. 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  moek  trial,  from  punishment,  for  any 
murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitunta  of  these 
States. 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  o^the  world; 

For  imposing  tases  on  us  without  our  consent  r 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  Jury; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring 
province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarg- 
ing its  houndaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  in- 
strument for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonics  : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our  governments:,. 

For  suspending  our  own  Ipgislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  in- 
vested with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Ho  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  hia  pro- 
tection, and  waging  war  against  us, 
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He  has  plundered  oqp  sens,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  deatroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  13,  at  this  time,  transportins;  largo  armies  of  foreign  tnercena- 
ries  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  alreiuly 
begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scftreely  paralleled 
in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  heajd  of  a  civil- 
He  has  conatrained  our  fellow-citJEens,  taken  oaptiva  on  tie  high 
SPas,  to  bear  arras  against  their  country,  to  hecoma  the  executioners 
of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themBelvoa  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurreclions  amongst  us,  and  has  endeav- 
ored to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  In- 
dian savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  de- 
struction of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress,  in 
the  most  huinble  terms  ;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  bo  the  ruler  of  a 
free  people. 

Nor  have  wo  been  wanting  m  attention  to  our  British  brethren. 
"We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  their 
legislature  to  est«od  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  "We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  set- 
tlement here.  Wo  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnan- 
imi^,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kin- 
dred, to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  "We  must,  therefore,  acqui- 
esce in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

"We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  UNITED  STATES  OV 
AMEEIOA,  in  GENERAL  CONGRESS  assembled,  appealing  fo 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  "World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name,  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solomenly  publish  and  declare.  That  these  united  Colonii^a 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  PEEE  AND  INDEPENDENT 
STATES;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the  State 
of  Great  Britian,  is,  and  ought  to  he,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as 
PSEEAND  INDEPENDENT  STATES,  they  have  full  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  ana 
to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  INDEPENDENT  STATES 
may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  and  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  DITINE  PEOTIDENGE,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacreo 

),  by  order  of  Congress,  engrosseCi, 
JOHN  HANCOCK. 
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jVpia  Jlainpshire. 
JoSIAH  Baktlett, 
WiLLiiu  Whipple, 
Matthbw  Thorktos. 
Rhode  Xiland. 
StBPHEH   HOFKIBa, 

"WiLLiiM:  Ell  KEY. 

Connecticut. 

EOSEB    SnERMAN, 

Samtikl  Hontihqton, 
William  Williams, 
Olivek  Wolcott. 

Neiii  York. 
William  Floyd, 
P  III  lip  Litinqbton, 


EicnABD  Stocktok, 

JoHS   WiTHBRSPOOW, 

Francis  Hopkimsow, 
JoHK  Hast, 
Abraham  Clark. 

PcTmsylvania. 

KOBBRT    MOBEIS, 

Bhnjamih  EirsH, 
Benjamin-  I'rahklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Cltmer, 
James  Smith, 
GliORHE  Taylok, 
James  Wilsoh, 


Gaoj 


Masiachuaetti  Bay. 
Samitel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
EoBEET  Treat  Paihb, 
El  bridge  Gebet. 

Ddaman. 
c^sar  eodnby, 
George  Eeed, 
TaOMAs  M'Eean, 

Marylimd. 
Samttbl  CnABB, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stont;, 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Oarrolltoa 

Virginm. 
George  Wythe, 
EiCHARD  Henry  Leb, 
Thomas  Jki'Iterson, 
Benjamin  Harbison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jun., 
Francis  Liqhtfoot  Leb, 
Carter  Braxton. 

N'irih  Carolina. 
William  IIooper, 
Joseph  He-wbs, 
John  Penn. 

Sottih  Carolina. 
Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Hetwahd,  JtfH., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jdn., 
Arthcr  Middleton. 
GeOTgia. 

Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Uall, 

GeOKQB    W ALTOS'. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION. 


CONSTITTTTION 


UNITED    STATES    OP  AMERICA. 

■Wb,  thf!  Peiipld  of  the  United  States,  in  ordar  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  estiibliah  jiiatioe,  insure  domeatio  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessinjrs  of  liberty  to  ourselvea  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establUU  tliis  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America, 

AKTIGLE  I. 
Btsctiow  1.  All  legialativa  powers  herein  eranted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whicb.  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
H(>u.-(8  of  BBprc>3entaliTes. 

Section  2.  The  House  of  Reprpsentatives  phall  be  composed  of 
mnmbers  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  sBveral  Staifls, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  muit  numerous  brsnch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Bepresenttttlve  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

itnprencntHtives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  tha 
sevpral  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according 
to  their  respective  numters,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  riumber  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of 
ail  other  parsons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  mode  within 
three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Hud  within  every  subsequent  tflrm  of  tan  years,  in  such  man- 
ner as  thpy  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Ilepresontatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  8tal«  shall 
liave  at  least  one  fief'respntative  ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall 
he  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  bo  entitled  to  choose 
three,  Mflssachus>>tts  eiirht,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  sii.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania 
eight,  Di-hiware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina 
five,  and  Genrijia  three. 

Whi-n  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  thn 
Executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
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Beotion  3.  Tha  Senate  of  tie  UhUpJ  States  shall  be  composod  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State,  olioeeii  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for 
six  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  coniequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  tbrea 
classea.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  ehall  be  vacated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  aisth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ; 
and  if  vacnncios  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Legislature  of  an]r  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeUng  of  the  Legislature, 
"which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  baen  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when,  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Tho  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President 
pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Tiee  President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sola  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose  thny  shall  been  oath  or  afflrmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justioo 
shall  preside.  And  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  oases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  ftom  office,  and  disqualiftoation  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
offife  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  !  but  the  pai  ty 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
Judgment  and  puaishmeat  according  to  law. 

Sbctioit  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  Legislature  ftiereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  anytime  by 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  us  to  the  places  of  chcos- 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

SECTloir  S.  Each  house  shall  bothe  judgeof  theelection,  returns 
and  (jualifleations  of  its  own  .members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shail 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day,  and  maybe  authoriEed  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as 
each  house  may  provide. 
.  Efloh  house  may  determine  the  rulea  of  its  proceedings,  punish  it? 

members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  cc "''  '' — 

thirds,  expel  a  member. 
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Eaeli. house  shall  )ieep  a  journal  of  its  proceediaga,  niid  from  time 
to  time  publish  tha  same,  excepting  such  purta  as  may  in  their  judg- 
ment require  aeececy;  and  the  yeaa  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  house  on  nny  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-flfth  of  thosa 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Nei til e r  houae,, during  the  session,  of  Congreaa,  shall,  without  the 
eonsont  of  tho  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to 
any  other  plaea  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  bo  sitting, 

SbctioH  6.  The  Senators  and  Kepreaentativesshall  receive  r  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  be  ascectMned  hv  law,  and  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  BKoept 
treason,  felony  and  breach,  of  the  jieaee,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  aesaion,  of  thalr  respective  houses,  and 
iu  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  house  they  shali  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Itepceaenta,tive  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  ha 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  whieh  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  iaereased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  U  "t  d  8t  t  h  11  b  mm!  f 
either  house  during  his  continu  ffi 

Section  7.     All  bills  for  rai  g 

House  of  Representatives ;  but  m       p  ur 

with  amendments  as  on  other  b 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  pas    d  H  E     re 

»nd  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  m 

President  of  the  United  States ;  gn 

not  he  shall  return  it  with  his  oljections  to  that  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shnll  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  Tf  after  such  reconsideration 
two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
lionses  shall  bo  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persona  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nal of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returnad  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted),  after  itshall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  s  law. 

Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  according  to 
thu  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 
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SECTION  8.     The  Congress  shall  liave  power — 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  impoBta  and  Excises,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  pvovide  foe  tlie  oommon  defense  and  general  wcllkrocf  tha 
United  Statea  i  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  exoisHs  bIihU  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  Uniied  States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
end  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  n 

y~  ..    -      ..      juniahment  c'  ' 

nited  States ; 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-ronda. 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  tinips  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusivcrigUt  to  their  re- 
spective wriiings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  ofTencea  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  gralit  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  wattr ; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  iwo  years; 

To  provida  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

To  exercise  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district 

Slot  exceeding  ten  miles  square),  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
lates  and  the  acceptance  ot  Congress,  become  the  scat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased  bv  the  consent  of  tha  Legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  tha  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arse- 
nals, dock-yards  and  other  needful  buildings ;— and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  thj  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sbctios  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persona  as  any 
of  the  States  now  esiating  ghall  think  proper  t«  admit,  shall  not  be 
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Srohibited  by  the  OongreBS  prior  to  tha  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
rad  and  eight,  bttt  a  tajt  or  duty  may  ba  imposed  on  suuh  importa- 
tion, not  exceeding  ten.  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeaa  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
reqiiira  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  ba  passed. 
No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  BbaU  be  laid  unless  in  proportion 
to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 
Ho  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 
No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  bylaw;  and  a  regular  statement  and  acoouut 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  he  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  ting,  prince  or  for- 
eign State. 

Hbction  10.  No  State  shall  enter  Into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation i  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit 
bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  no- 
bility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of 
all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imporfa  or  exports,  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  on 
tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  immln- 
nent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE   II. 

SiJCTioTT  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  he  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President  chosen  for 
the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows; 

Each  State  ^all  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  there- 
of may  direct,  a  number  oi  electors,  et^ual  to  the  whole  number  of 
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Senators  and  KeprQsonttiti vaa  to  wliich  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
tlie  i;ongceBS ;  but  no  Senator  or  Kepresentativa,  or  person  holding 
an  ofBoB  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  he  appoin- 
ted an  elector. 

F*The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  reepeetivo  States,  and  vote  by- 
lot  for  two  persons,  of 'whom  ono  at  least  shnll  not  be  un  iulialii- 
tant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list 
of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  andoftha  number  of  votes  for  each ; 
■which  list  tney  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  j)erson  having  the  greats 
est  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if  thero  be 
more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  then,  the  House  of  BepresentBtives  shall  immediately  choose 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  major- 
ity, then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  tha  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  tha 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  Slato 
having  one  vote  ]  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  mem- 
ber or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  nil 
the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice  President.  But  if  there 
should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  President.] 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors, 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes  ;  wnich  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  parson  oxeapt  a  natural  born  citiEon,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  offloe  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to 
that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years, 
and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  tha  powers  and  duties  of 
the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and  tho 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declar- 
ing what  officer  shall  then  act  aa  President,  and  such  officer  shaH  act 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  bo  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected. 

Tha  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  oom- 

.3  bcoa  superceded  ami  annulled  by 
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panBation.  which  shall  neither  be  increase'I  nor  diminishetl  during 
tha  period  for  which  ha  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  ehftll  not  re- 
ciiiva  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  fol' 
lowing  oath  or  affitniation  : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  1  will  faithfully  eiecuto  the 
"office  of  President  of  the  Unitfld  SUtes,  and  will,  to  the  bast  of 
"  ny  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
"  United  Slates." 

Skotiok  2.  The  President  shall  be  coram ander-in-ehief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
Btntea,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  '-' 


may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  eath 
of  tne  Bieoutive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
jirievea,Hnd  pardon  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment. 

He  ahall  have  power,  by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  tho 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  tho 
Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  pnhlie  ministers  and  con- 
suls, judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Unifcd 
States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  he  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  deparl- 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  tliat  mny 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  n  a  it  sessions. 

SacTiON  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considoi'- 
ation  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  h(i 
may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  tho 
time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  amhaasadoTS  and  other  public  minis- 
ters; ho  shall  take  care  that  tha  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and 
shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States, 

Skctiom  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachm''nt 
for,  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

SitCTioN  1.  The  judicial  power  of  tho  United  States  shall  be 
Tasted  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inffrior  courts  aa  the  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.     Tho  judges,  both 
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of  the  Supremo  nnd  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  ofQcps  during 
gi>od  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  iav  tlioir  suryices  ii 
conipensdtion,  which  shaU  not  be  diminished  during  thoir  contiuu- 

Skction  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  oases,  in  law 
nnd  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  tho  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  wliich  shall  be  made,  under  thoir  au- 
thority ; — to  alt  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  eonsula ; — to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ; — 
to  controversies  fo  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ; — to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States ; — between  a  Statfl  and  citizens 
of  another  State; — between,  citizens  of  different  States, — between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  ditferont 
Stiitea,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  afi'acting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  State  shali  bo  a  jiarty,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  hare  original  Jurisdiction. 

In  all  the  oflicr  cases  before  mentioned,  tho  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ezeep- 
iions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  mftbe. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes',  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  bo 
by  jury!  and  auc;h  trial  shall  he  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congrees 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  S.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  ho  convicted  of  treason  un- 
less on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

Tho  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  freo- 
Bon,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or 
forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

AETIOLE  IT. 

Sacnow  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shali  be  given  in  each  State  to  tho 
pviblio  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceeding  of  every  other  Statu. 
And  theCongresamay  by  general  laws  presci'ibe  the  manner  in  which 
Euch  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Section  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citiaena  in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall  on 
demand  of  the  Bxpoutive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  ho  fled, 
he  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jiirisdi alien  of 
tlic  crime. 
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No  person  licld  to  eerviee  or  kbor  in  ona  State,  anint  tlm  laws 
thCTCiuf,  escaping  into  another,  sliaH,  in  cunaequeiita  ul'  uTiy  law  uc 
xegnlation  tliuroin,  be  dlsclinrgi'd  from  Kueh  serviue  or  IwIiDr,  but 
gball  be  delivered  up  on  ths  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  eucli  adrvico 
or  labor  may  be  due. 

SbCtior  8.  New  States  may  be  fidraitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union;  bnt  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  other  Stato!  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  StfttaB,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  ns  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  p'-opsrly  be- 
longing to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  so  construed  as  lo  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  Sial«d,  or  uf 
any  particular  State. 

Sacrioif  i.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion,  and  on  application  of  tile  Legislature,  or 
of  tho  Esecntive  (when  tlie  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  T. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
iiet;essary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  tlie  Logislaturea  of  two-thirds  of  the  seveml  Slates, 
shall  call  ft  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
Eeveral  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  bo  proposed  by  the  Congress. 
Provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
ona  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  stall  in  any  manner  affect  tha 
first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  artiolo ;  and 
that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sul- 


n  the  Senate. 


ARTICLE  Tl. 


All  debts  contracted  and  ens^agcments  entered  into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  bo  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation, 

This  ConstitulJon,  and  tbe  lows  of  the  United  Slates  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  tho 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Ropresentrttives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mpm- 
bers  of  tho  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  jndiciiil. 
officers,  both  of  tho  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  bo 
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bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  uo 
religious  test  shall  ever  bo  required  as  a  qualification  to  auy  otSto 
or  public  trust  uudor  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  Stfttea  shall  be  sufficient 
for  tlie  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ruii' 
fying  the  same. 
Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  pres- 
ent, the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
of  the  United  States   of  America,  the  twelfth.      Ih 
',  We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names 
GEO.   WASHINGTON, 
President  and  Depuly  from  Virginia. 

Delaware. 
Geo.  Read, 
John  Dickinsos", 
Jaco.  Ceoom, 
GusMiNQ  Bedford,  Jch'b, 

RiCHAED   BA^ETT. 

Mart/land. 
James  M'Hkney, 
DiNL.  Carboli, 

Dab.  OB  St.  Taos.  Jenifkb. 
Virginia. 

JOBtt    Br. AXE, 

James  IIauison,  Jk. 

Ii'on/i  Carolma. 
Wm.  Blodnt, 
JLu.  Williamson, 
EiCH'o  Doers  Spaioht.' 

South  CuTolina. 
3.  eutledqe, 
Charles  Pinckkey, 
Chas.  Cotesworth  Pikckwet, 

PiBRCS    BuTLEft. 

William  J'ew, 
Are.  Baldwin. 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Sicrelar;/. 


Nevi  Mampshire, 
John  Langbok, 
Nicholas  Gilman. 

Slassachasetls. 
Nathakiei.  Gorham, 
RuFtrs  Kino. 

Conaeciicut. 
Wm.  Sami,.  Johnson, 
EoQER  Sherman. 

mv>  York. 
Alexander  Ham 

iffw  Jerst 

WiL.     LlVINOSTON, 

■JVm.  Paterson, 
David  Brsarlby, 
Jon  A.  Daytow. 

Pemis^lvan 

B.    pKiNKLIN, 

EoBT.  Morris, 

THO.    I'I'I'ZSIMONS, 

James  Wilson, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Geo.  Clymer, 

J  ABED    INQJ 
GOUV.    JMOE 

Attes 
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ARTICLES  IS  ADDITION  TO,  AND  AMESD- 
ATOET  OF,  THE  GONSTITUTIOH  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OE  AMERICA. 

Proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
pursuant  to  (he  fifth  article  of  the  original  Constitution. 


Congress  ahall  malte  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  relig- 
ion, or  prohibiting  tlia  freeeiercise  thereof;  or  abrdging  the  frocdoin. 
of  spGBoh,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of -the  people  peaceably  to 
Ksaemble,  and  to  petition  tho  government  for  a  redress  ofgrievanoea. 


A  well  regulated  militia  being  n . 

State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
ftinged. 

AETICIjE  III. 
No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  i 
out  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  wnr 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IT. 

n  their  porso 

Tiolatsd,  and^^no  warrants  shall  issue  but  npon  probable  c 
ted  by  oath  or  affirmation,  an'         ''     '     '  '  ' 

le  searched,  and  the  persons  o 

AETICLB  V. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infa- 
mous crime,  unless  on  ft  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Sarj, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  io  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  property  bo  taken  fol 
public  use,  without  just  compoasation. 
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ARTICLE  Vr. 
In  all  oriminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  tho  right  to  a 
Bpoedy  and  public  trial,  ty  ftn  impartial  jury  of  the  State  und  dis- 
tiiot  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  heen  cotoniitted,  which  district 
Ehall  have  been  previously  ascertdned  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  ba  confronted  with  tlie 
witnesses  against  him;  to  hare  compulsory  process  for  ol>taining 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense. 

ARTICLE  Til. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  aball  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shnll  be  preserved,  jiLid 
no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  tho  United  States,  than  itceording  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Eicessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  Sncs  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishmBnts  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
The  enumeration  iii  the  Constitution,  of  certsin  rights,  Bhall  not 
bo  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people, 

ARTICLE  X. 
Tho  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitation, 
nor  proliibittsd  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  rospeol^ 
iyely,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 

extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 

inn  i,f  (lio  TTniioil  Rtntoa  liv  ciiWa^s  of  another  State,  or  by  citiEens 

ARTICLE  SIL 
The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  raspoetive  States,  and  vote  by  bal- 
lot for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  nut 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves!  they  shall  name 
in  their  ballots  tho  person  to  be  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons 
yoted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of  tho  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify-,  ond  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  tho  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  tho  SEnale.  Tho  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  tho 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentativcj,  open  all.lhe  certificates  and  the 
votes  shall  then  bo  counted.      Tho  person  having  tho  greatest  num- 
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T)er  of  votes  for  President,  sbnll  bo  the  President,  if  such  number  he 
n  majority  of  the  wholo  number  of  ekctora  appointed;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  tbon  frnm  the  persons  havine:  the  liiglieet 
number  not  esceediog  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, tlie  Housn  of  Kepreaentatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  bal- 
lot, the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  rapreaentation  from  each  State  having  one  vote  j 
a  <luoTum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirdi  of  the  States,  and  a  myority  of  all  the  States  shall 
ba  nsceasary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  EcpreBentatives  shall 
not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
them,  before  the  fourth,  day  of  March  ne^t  following,  then  the 
President  shall  act  as  Preaident,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
other  Constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  President,  shall  be  the  Vice 
Preaident,  if  such  iiumher  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the 
two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice 
I^esidenti  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  neeasaary  to  a  choice.     But  no  person  Cons titution ally  incli- 

fible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE.  XIII. 

SaCTroN  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duty  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

Skctiok  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

AKTICLE.  XIV. 

Section.  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  TJnited  StalfS 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  mate 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Ecpresentatives  shall  bo  appointed  among  the  several 
Sfcvtes  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed;  but 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
Pi-eaident  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Eepressntatives 
in  Congress,  the  esocutive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State  or  the 
momliers  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  ony  of  the  male  in- 
linbit:\nta  of  such  State,  being  twonty-one  years  of  nga  and  citizens 
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of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged  except  foi'  parficipiv- 
tion  in  robeUion  or  other  crimes,  the  biisia  of  representation  tbureiti 
shall  bo  reduced  in  the  pr.iportion  which  the  number  of  euch  m;i!B 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citiaens  tWQnty-ona 
years  of  age  in  such  State. 

8bc.  3,  No  person  ahall  be  a  Senator  or  Eepresentativa  in  Con- 
gress or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  ofBoo 
civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States  or  under  any  State  who, 
having  pteviousfy  taken  an  oath  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  as  an 
officer  or  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legisla- 
ture, or  OS  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
rection or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
house,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  i.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  au- 
thoriaod  bv  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection,  or  rebellion, 
ahall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  Statesnor  any  Stale 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  the  aid  of  in- 
surrection or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  loss  or 
emancipation  of  any  stave,  but  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims 
shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Skc.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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STANDING  RULES  AHD  OEDEES 


HBUSB  OF  RSPRBSSSTATIVEg  IIF  THK  JBim  STATES, 

As  Amended  at  the  Is!  Session  of  the  SGlli  Congress. 


1.  He  shall  tftko  the  chair  every  day  precisely  at  thehourto  whioli 
the  house  shall  have  adjourned  on  the  preceding  day;  shall  immedi- 
ately cull  the  members  to  order ;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  a  quo- 
rum, Eholl  cause  the  Journal  of  the  preceding  day  to  be  read. 

2.  He  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum;  may  apeak  to  points  oC 
t      'n  preference  to  other  members,  rising  from  his  seat  for  that 

p    p  Bud  shall  decide  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  to 

h         by  any  two  members — on  which  appeal  no  member  shall 
pe  b  m    0  than  once,  unless  by  leave  of  the  house. 

3  H     hall  rise  to  put  a  question,  but  may  state  it  sitting. 

4  Q  tions  shall  De  diatinotly  put  in  this  form,  to  wit;  "Aa 
my  re  of  opinion  that  (aa  the  question  may  be)  say  Aye;"  and 
a         h    affirmative  voice  is  expressed,  "As  many  as  are  of  the  con- 

y  p  nion,  say  JWo,"  If  the  Speaker  doubt,  or  a  division  bo 
ca  ,  the  house  shall  divide  ;   thoee  in  the  affirmative  of  the 

q  hall  first  rise  from  their  seats,  and  afterwards  those  in  the 

n  g  If  the  Speaker  still  doubt,  or  a  count  be  required  by  at 

n    fifth  of  the  quorum  of  the  members,  the  Speaker  shnU 
n  w    members,  one  from  each  side,  to  tell  the  members  in  the 

affi  m       e  and  negative — which  being  reported,  he  shall  rise  and 
h    decision  to  the  house. 

5  Th    Speaker  shall  eiamine  and  correct  the  journal  before  it  is 
d      He  shall  have  a  general  direction  of  the  hall,  and  the  unap- 

p  p  ted  rooms  in  that  part  of  the  capitol  assigned  to  the  house, 
h  1  b  ubject  to  his  order  and  disposal  until  the  further  order  of 
h  He  shall  have  a  right  to  name  any  member  to  perform 

b    d  of  the  chair,  but  such  substitution  shall  not  extend  beyond 

an  adjournment. 

6.  Bo  person  shall  be  permitted  to  perform  divine  service  in  the 
chamber  occupied  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  Speaker. 

7.  In  all  cases  of  ballot  by  the  bouse,  the  Spealter  shall  vote ;  in 
other  cases  he  shall  not  bo  required  to  vote^  unless  the  house  bo 
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equally  divided,  or  unless  liis  vote,  if  given,  to  the 

Illlike  the  division  equal  i  and  i"    

question  shall  be  lost. 

8.  All  aot3,  addressea,  and  joint  resolutions,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Speaker  ;  and  all  writs,  warrants  and  subpcenas,  issued  by  order  of 
the  house,  shall  ba  under  his  hand  and  seal,  attested  by  the  clerk. 

9.  la  case  of  any  disturbance  or  disorderly  conduct  in  tho  gallo- 
ries  or  lobby,  the  Speaker  (or  chairman  of  tha  Committee  of  the 
"Whole  House,)  shall  aave  power  to  order  the  same  to  be  cleared. 

OP   THK   CLEBK  AJUS  OTHKB   OFFICEEH. 

10.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  eommenoement  of  each  Congress, 
to  continue  in  ofBce  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  a  clerk, 
Eergeant-at-flrms,  doorkeeper,  and  postmaster,  each  of  whom  shall 
take  an  oath  for  the  true  and  faithful  discharge  of  tha  duties  of  his 
oflee,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  abiiitiea,  and  to  keep  the  se- 
crets of  the  House ;  and  the  appointees  of  the  door-keeper  and  post- 
master shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Speaker  ;  and,  in  all 
cases  of  election  by  the  house  of  its  offtoers,  the  vote  shall  be  taken 


n  office  by  the  election  of  tha  house,  there  shall  beapre- 


12.  In  all  other  cases  of  ballot  than  for  committees,  a  majority  of 
the  votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election ;  and  where  there 
shall  not  be  such  a  majority  on  the  first  ballot,  the  ballots  shall  be  re- 
pealed until  a  majority  be  obtained.  And  in  alt  ballotings  blanks 
shall  be  rejected,  and  not  taken  into  the  count  In  enumeration  of  the 
votes,  or  reported  by  the  tellers, 

13.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  clerk  to  make  and  cause  to  be 
printed  and  delivered  to  each  member  at  the  commencement  of  every 
session  of  Congress,  a  list  of  the  reports  which  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
ofBcer  or  department  of  the  government  to  make  to  Congress ;  re- 
ferring to  the  act  or  resolution  and  page  of  the  volume  of  the  laws 
or  journal  in  which  it  may  be  contained,  and  placing  under  the  name 
of  each  officer  the  list  of  reports  required  to  be  made,  and  the  tima 
ivhen  the  report  may  be  expected. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  at  the  end  of  eauh 
session,  to  send  a  printed  copy  of  the  journals  thereof  to  the  Szecu- 
tivH,  and  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  every  State. 

15.  All  questions  of  order  shall  be  noted  by  tha  clerk,  with  the  de- 
cision, and  put  together  at  the  end  of  the  journal  of  every  session. 

10.  The  clerk  snail,  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  cause  to  be  completed  the  printing  and  primary 
distribution,  to  members  and  delegates,  of  the  Journal  of  the  House, 
together  with  an  accurate  index  of  the  same. 

17.  There  shall  be  retained  in  the  library  of  the  clerk's  office,  for 
the  use  of  the  members  there,  and  not  to  bo  withdvawn  therefrom, 
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two  copies  of  all  the  books  and  pflnted  documonts  deposited  in  tlie 
library. 

18.  The  clerk'sliall  have  preserved  for  each  member  of  the  House, 
an  extra  copy,  in  good  binding,  of  all  the  dooumenta  printed  by  order 
of  either  House  at  each  future  session  of  Congress. 

19.  The  clerk  shall  make  a  weekly  stateraentof  the  resolutions  and 
biila  (Senate  bills  inolusivet  upon  the  Speaker's  tahle,  accompanied 
with  a  brief  reference  to  the  orders  and  proceedings  of  the  houso 
upon  each,  and  the  date  of  such  order  and  proueedings  ;  which  state- 
ment shall  be  printed  for  the  nso  of  the  members. 

20.  The  clerk  ahaSl  cause  on  index  to  he  prepared  to  the  aotg 
pussed  at  every  session  of  Congress, and  tobeprintedaudbound  with 
the  acts. 

21.  All  contracts,  bargainB,  or  agreements,  relative  to  the  furnish- 
ing any  matter  or  thin^  or  for  the  performance  of  any  labor  for  the 
Ilouse  of  Kepresenta lives,  shall  be  made  with  the  clerk,  or  approved 
by  him,  before  any  allowance  shall  be  made  therefor  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Accounts. 

22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sergoant-st-arms  to  attend  the 
house  during  its  sittings  ;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  order,  undi^r 
the  direction  of  the  Speaker ;  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  houso 
from  time  to  time :  together  with  all  such  process,  issued  by  author- 
ity thereof,  as  shall  be  directed  to  him  by  the  Speaker. 

28.  The  symbol  of  his  office  {the  wB.:i)  shall  be  borne  by  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  when  in  the  esecution  of  hU  office. 

24.  The  fees  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  shall  be  for  every  arrest,  the 
gum  of  two  dollars;  for  each  day's  custody  and  releasement,  one  dol- 
lar ;  and  for  traveling  espenaes  for  himself  or  a  special  messenger, 
going  and  returning,  one-tenth  of  a  dollar  for  each  mile  necessarily 
and  actually  travelfW  by  such  officer  or  other  personin  theeiecution 
of  such  precept  or  summons. 

25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  keep  the  accounts 
for  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members,  to  prepare  checks,  and,  if  re- 
quired to  do  so,  to  draw  the  money  on  such  checks  for  the  members, 
(the  same  being  previously  signed  by  the  Speaker,  and  endorsed  by 
the  member,)  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  member  entitled  thereto. 

26.  The  sergeant-at-arms  shall  give  bond,  with  surety,  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  inasum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, at  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker,  and  with  such  surety  as  the 
Speaker  may  approve,  faithfully  tfl  account  for  the  money  coming  in- 
to his  hands  for  the  pay  of  members. 

27.  The  doorkeefier  shall  execute  atrietly  the  I34th  and  ISBth  rules, 
relative  to  the  privilege  of  the  hall.  And  he  shall  be  required,  at 
the  commencement  and  close  of  each  session  of  Congress,  to  take  ati 
inventory  of  all  the  furniture,  books,  and  other  public  property  in 
the  several  committee  and  other  rooms  under  his  charge,  and  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  house  ;  which  report  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  who  shall  determine  the  amount  for  which 
he  shall  be  held  liable  for  missing  articles. 
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■ent  of  which 
ny  case  where 
110  was  not  wittim  the  bar  of  the  house  when  the  question  was  put. 
And  when  any  member  shall  ask  loaTO  to  vote,  the  Speakev  ahull  pro- 
pound to  him  the  question,  "  Were  jou  within  the  bar  before  the  last 
name  on  the  roll  was  called  1"  and  ii'  he  Ehall  answer  in  the  negative 
the  Spfliiker  shall  not  further  entertain  the  request  of  such  member 
to  vote  :  Provided,  however,  that  any  member  who  was  absent  by 
leave  of  the  house,  may  vote  at  any  time  before  the  result  is  an- 
nounced. 

30.  Upon  a  division  and  count  of  the  houso  on  any  question,  no 
member  without  the  bar  shall  be  counted. 

SI.  Every  member  who  shall  be  in  the  house  when  the  question  is 
put,  shall  give  his  vote  unless  the  house  shall  excuse  him.  All  mo- 
tions to  escuae  a  member  tVom  voting,  shall  be  made  before  the  house 
divides,  or  before  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  is  commenced ;  and 
the  question  shall  then  be  taken  without  debate. 

82.  The  name  of  amember  wbopresentsapetitionormemorial.or 
who  offers  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the  house,  shall  be  in- 
sertsd  on  tlie  journals. 

33.  No  member  shall  absent  himself  from  the  serTioe  of  the  house 
unless  he  have  leave,  or  be  sick  and  unable  to  attend. 


34.  Any  fifteen  members  (including  the  Speaker,  if  there  be  one), 
shall  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members. 

35.  Upon  calls  of  the  house,  or  in  taking  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any 
question,  the  names  of  the  members  shall  be  called  alphabetically. 

86.  Upon  the  call  of  the  house,  the  names  of  the  members  shall 
be  called  over  by  the  clerk,  and  the  absentees  noted ;  after  which  the 
names  of  the  absentees  shall  again  be  called  over ;  the  doors  shall  then 
be  shut,  and  those  for  whom  no  escuse  or  insufficient  excuses  are 
made  may,  by  order  of  those  present,  if  fifteen  in  number,  be  taken 
into  custody  as  they  appear,  or  may  be  sent  for  and  taken  into  cus- 
tody, wherever  to  be  found,  by  special  messengers  to  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

37.  When  a  member  shall  be  discharged  from  custody,  and  admit- 
ted to  his  seat,  the  house  shall  determine  whether  such  discharge  shall 
be  with  or  without  paying  fees ;  and  in  like  manner  whether  a  delin- 
quent member,  taken  into  custody  by  a  special  messenger,  shall  or 
snail  not  be  liable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  special  messenger. 

ON   MOTIONS,   THEIB   PRIMJEDBUCE,   AC, 

88.  When  a  motion  is  made  and  seconded,  it  shall  be  stated  by  the 
Speaker;  or,  being  in  writing,  it  shall  be  handed  to  the  chair  and 
read  aloud  by  the  clerk,  before  debated. 
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S9.  Every  motion  sliaSl  be  reduced  to  writing  if  the  Speaker  or  any 
member  desire  it.  Every  written  motion  made  to  the  house  shall  ho 
inserted  on  the  journals,  with  the  name  of  the  member  maltinc  it, . 
uiileas  it  be  withdrawn  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  Eubmitli^. 

40.  After  a  motion  is  stated  by  the  Speaker,  or  read  by  the  clerk,  it 
Hhall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  pOBsession  of  the  house,  kut  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  before  a  decision  or  amendm.ant. 

41.  When  any  motion  or  proposition  is  made,  the  ijuestion,  "  Will 
the  house  now  consider  it?"  shalinot  be  put  unless  it  is  demanded  by 
some  member,  or  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  Speaker. 

42.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be  received 
but  to  adjourn,  to  lie  on  the  table,  for  the  previous  question,  to  post- 
pone to  ft  day  certain,  to  commit  or  amend,  to  postpone  indefinitely ; 
which  seveval  motions  shall  haTa  precedence  m  the  order  in  which 
they  are  arranged;  and  no  motion  to  postoone  to  a  day  certain,  to 
commit,  or  to  postpone  indefinitely,  being  decided,  shall  be  again  al- 
lowed on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  stage  of  the  bill  or  proposition. 

43.  When  a  resolution  shall  be  offered,  or  a  motion  made,  to  refer 
any  subject,  and  different  committees  shall  be  proposed,  the  question 
shall  be  talten  in  the  following  order : 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union ;  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House;  a  Standing  Committee;  a  Select 
Oommittae. 

44.  A  motion  fo  adjourn,  and  a  motion  to  fix  the  day  to  which  the 
house  sbali  adjourn,  shall  be  always  in  order ;  these  motions  and  the 
motion  to  lie  on  the  table,  shall  be  decided  without  debato. 

45.  The  hour  at  which,  every  motion  to  adjourn  is  made  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal. 

46.  Any  member  may  call  for  the  division  of  a  question,  before  or 
after  the  main  question,  is  ordered,  which  shall  be  divided  if  it  com- 
prebeod  propositions  in  eubstanee  so  distinct  that,  one  being  taken 
away,  a  substantive  proposition  shall  remain  for  the  decision  of  the 
house.  A  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert  shall  be  deemed  indivisible ; 
but  a  motion  to  strike  out  being  lost,  shall  preclude  neither  junemd- 
ment  nor  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

47.  Motions  and  reports  may  be  committed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
house, 

48.  No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  different  from  that  under 
consideration  shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment.  No  bill 
or  resolution  shall,  at  any  time,  be  amended  by  annexing  thereto,  cr 
incorporating  therewith,  any  other  bill  or  resolution  pending  before 
the  house. 

49.  When  a  motion  has  been  once  made,  and  carried  in  the  affirnia- 
tive  or  negative,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  member  of  the  majority 
to  move  for  Ihe  reconsideration  thereof,  on  the  same  or  swcceeding 
day;  and  suohmotionshalltakepreoedenoeof  all  other  questions,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  shall  not  bo  withdrawn  after  the  said 
succeeding  day  without  the  consent  of  the  house ;  and  thereafter  any 
member  may  call  it  up  for  consideration. 
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50.  In  suing  up  blanbsj  the  Inrgeat  sum  and  longest  timg  ^bHlI  ic 
first  put. 

ORBKR  or   BOSIHEHB  OF  THE  BAT. 

51.  Aa  soon  as  the  journal  is  read,  and  the  anfiiiiahed  losinpss  in 
which  the  house  was  engaged  at  the  last  preceding  adjonriiinent  lias 
been  disposed  of,  reports  from  committees  shall  be  called  fur  and  dis- 
posed of;  in  doing  which  the  Speftlcer  shall  call  upon  each  standing 
committee  in  regular  order,  and  then  upon  select  committees ;  and  if 
the  Speakar  shall  not  get  through  the  call  upon  the  committees  be- 
fore the  house  ^sscs  to  other  business,  he  sbiill  resume  the  iiext  cei.I1 
where  be  left  off,  giving  preference  to  the  report  last  under  consider- 
ation :  Provided,  That  whenever  any  committee  sbtill  have  occupied 
the  morning  hoar  on  two  days,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  for  sucli  com- 
mittee to  report  further  untu  the  other  committees  shall  have  been 
called  in  their  turn.  On  the  call  for  reporte  from  committees  on  each 
alternate  Monday,  which  shall  commence  as  soon  as  the  journal  is 
read,  all  bills  reported  during  the  first  hour  after  the  journal  is  read 
shall  be  coinmittedi  without  debate,  to  the  Committefl  of  the  "Whola, 
and  together  with  their  accompanying  reports,  printed ;  and  if  dur- 
ing the  hour  all  the  committees  are  not  called,  then,  on  the  next  al- 
ternate Monday,  the  Speaker  shall  eommenoe  where  such  call  was 
suspended  :  Provided,  That  no  hill  reported  under  the  call  on  alter- 
nate Mondays,  and  committed,  shall  be  again  brought  before  the 
house  by  a  motion  to  reconsider, 

62.  Report!  from  committees  having  been  presented  and  disposed 
of,  the  Speaker  shall  call  for  resolutions  from  the  members  of  each 
State  and  del^ate  from  each  Territory,  beginning  with  Maine  and 
the  Territory  last  organized,  alternately;  and  they  shall  not  be  da- 
bated  on  the  very  day  of  their  being  presented,  nor  on  any  day  as- 
signed by  the  house  for  the  receipt  of  resolutions,  unless  where  the 
house  shall  direct  otherwise,  bat  shall  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented ;  and  if  on  any  day  the 
whole  of  the  States  and  Territories  shall  not  be  called,  the  Speaker 
shall  begin  on  the  neat  day  where  he  left  off  the  previous  day  ;  Pro- 
vided, That  no  member  shall  offer  more  than  one  resolution,  or  one 
series  of  resolutions,  all  relating  to  the  same  subject,  until  all  the 
States  and  Territories  shall  have  been  called. 

58.  A  proposition  requesting  information  from  the  President  of 
the   United  States,  or  directing  it  to  be  furniahed  by  the  head  ol 
either  of  the  Executive  departments,  or  by  the  Postmaster  General- 
shall  lie  on  the  table  one  day  for  conaideration,  unlesa  otherwise  o 
dered  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  house,  and  all  such  propo; 
tions  shall  be  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  order  they  we 
preBoiited,immediatelyafterTeportflarecal!ed  for  from  select  commit- 
tees, and  when  adopted,  the  clerk  shall  cause  the  sameto  be  delivered. 

54.  After  one  hour  shall  have  been  devoted  to  reports  from  com- 
mittees and  resolutions,  it  shall  be  in  order,  pending  the  considera. 
tlon  or  discussion  thereof,  to  entertain  a  motion  that  the  hor"  ^■ 
now  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  business  on  the  Speaker's  table,  i 
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tlie  orders  of  tlie  day — which  bsing  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the 
Speaker  shall  dispose  of  the  buflineas  on  his  table  in  the  following  or- 

Ist.  Messages  and  other  Eieoutive  communications. 

2d.  Messages  from  the  Senate,  and  amendments  proposed  by  tha 
Senate  to  bills  of  the  house. 

8d.  Bills  and  resolutions  from  the  Senate  on  their  first  and  second 
reading,  that  they  be  referred  to  committees  and  put  under  way ; 
but  if,  on  being  read  a  second  time;  no  motion  being  made  to 
commit,  they  are  to  be  ordered  to  their  third  reading  unless  ob- 
jection be  made  ;  in  which  case,  if  not  otherwise  ordered  by  a 
majority  of  the  house,  they  are  to  be  laid  on  the  table  in  general 
file  of  bills  on  the  Speaker's  table,  to  be  taken  up  in  their  turn. 

4th.  Engrossed  bills  and  bills  from  the  Senate  on  their  third  reading. 

6th.  Bills  of  the  house  and  from  the  Senate,  on  the  Speaker's  table, 

on  their  engrossment,  or  on  being  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  to 

be  taken  up  and  considered  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 

passed  to  a  second  reading. 

The  messages,  communications,  and  bills  on  his  table  having  been 

disposed  of,  the  Speaker  shall  then  proceed  to  call  tho  orders  of  the 

55.  The  business  specified  in  the  54th  tind  130th  rules  shall  be 
done  at  no  other  part  of  the  day,  except  by  permission  of  the 
house. 

5S.  The  consideration  of  the  unfinished  business  in  which  the 
house  may  be  engaged  at  an  adjournment  shall  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  journn!  of  the  next  day  is  read,  and  at  the  same  time  each  day 
thereafter  until  disposed  of;  and  if,  from  any  cause  other  business 
shall  intervene,  it  shall  bo  resumed  as  soon  as  such  other  business 
is  disposed  of.  And  the  consideration  of  all  other  unfinished  busi- 
ness snail  be  resumed  whenever  the  class  of  business  to  which  it  be- 
longs shall  be  in  order  under  the  rules. 

OP   DBCOBUM  AKB   DBBATB. 

57.  When  ai^  member  is  about  to  speak  in  debate,  or  deliver  any 
matter  to  the  House,  he  shall  rise  from  his  seat  and  respectfully  ad- 
dress himself  to  "  Mr.  Speaker  " — and  shall  confine  himself  to  the 
question  under  debate,  and  avoid  personality. 

58.  Members  may  address  the  house  or  committee  from  the  clerk's 
desk,  or  from  a  place  near  the  Speaker's  chair. 

59.  When  two  or  more  members  happen  to  rise  at  once,  the 
Speaker  shall  name  the  member  who  is  first  to  speak. 

60.  No  member  shall  occupy  more  than  one  hour  in  debate  on  any 
question  in  the  house,  or  in  committee ;  but  a  member  reporting  the 
measure  under  .consideration  from  a  committee  my' open  and  close 
the  debate,  provided  that  when  debate  is  closed  by  order  of  tl 
house,  any  member  shall  be  allowed,  in  committee,  five  —=---'— 
explain  any  amendment  be  may  offer,  after  which  any  u 
shall  first  obtain  the  floor  shall  be  allowed  to  apeak  five 
opposition  to  it,  and  there  shall  be  no  further  debate  on 
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ment ;  bnt  the  same  privilaga  of  debate  shall  be  allowed  in  favor  of 
and  against  any  nmendment  that  may  be  offered  to  the  ftmandmeiit; 
and  neither  the  amendment  nor  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
shall  he  withdrawn  by  the  mover  thereof,  unless  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  committee.  Provided  further,  that  the  house  mny, 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  at  any  time  after 
the  five  minutes  debate  has  taken  place  upon  proposed  amandments 
■«  any  section  or  paragraph  of  a  bill,  close  all  debate  upon  such  sec- 
t  their  election  upon  the  pending  amend- 


r  paragraph,  o. 


61.  If  any  member  in  speaking  or  otherwise,  traiisgrBES  the  rales 
of  the  house,  the  Speaker  shall,  or  any  member  may  call  him  to 
order ;  in  which  ease  the  member  so  called  to  order  shall  im- 
mediately sit  down,  unless  permitted  to  explain ;  and  the  house 
shall,  if  appealed  to,  decide  on  the  case,  but  without  debate  ;  if  there 
be  no  appeal  the  decision  of  the  chair  shall  be  submitted  to.  If  the 
decision  be  in  favor  of  the  member  called  to  order,  he  shall  beatiih- 
erty  to  proceed ;  if  otherwise,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  proceed, 
in  case  any  member  object,  without  leave  of  the  house ;  and  if  the 
case  require  it,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  censure  of  the  house. 

62.  If  a  member  be  called  to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate, 
the  person  calling  him  to  order  shall  repeat  the  words  eicepted  to, 
and  they  shall  be  taken  down  in  writing  at  the  clerk's  table ;  and  no 
member  shall  be  held  to  answei",  or  he  subject  to  the  censure  of  tlie 
house,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  if  any  other  member  has  apoken, 
or  other  business  has  intervened,  after  the  words  spoken,  and  oefore 
eseeptdon  to  them  shall  have  been  taken. 

63.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  question 
without  leave  of  the  house,  unless  he  be  the  mover,  proposer  or  in- 
troducer of  the  matter  pending ;  in  which  case  he  shall  be  permitted 
to  speak  in  reply,  but  not  until  every  member  choosing  to  speak  shall 
have  spoken. 

64.  If  a  question  dependinc;  be  lost  by  adjournment  of  the  House, 
and  revived  on  the  succeeding  day,  no  member  who  shall  havo 
spoken  on  the  preceding  day  shall  be  permitted  again  to  speak 
without  leave. 

65.  While  the  Speaker  is  putting  any  question,  or  addressing  the 
house,  none  shall  walk  out  of  or  across  the  house  ;  nor  in  such  case, 
or  when  a  member  is  speaking,  shall  entertain  private  discourse ; 
nor  while  a  member  is  speaking,  shall  pass  between  him  and  the 
chair.  Every  member  shall  remain  uncovered  during  the  session  of 
the  house.  Ho  member  or  other  person  shall  visit  or  remain  by  the 
clerk's  table  while  the  ayes  and  noes  are  calling,  or  ballots  are 


F   COMMITTED. 
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pointed  by  tallot ;  nnd  if  upon  such  ballot  the  number  required  shall 
not  be  elected  bj  a  mnjority  of  the  votes  givea,  the  house  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  second  ballot,  in  which  a  jilurafity  of  votes  shall  prevail ; 
and  in  case  a  greater  number  than  is  required  i^i  compose  or  com- 
plete a  committee  shall  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  house 
shall  proceed  to  a  further  ballot  or  ballots. 

68.  The  first  named  member  of  any  committee  shall  be  the  chair- 
man ;  and  in  his  absence,  or  being  excused  by  the  house,  the  next 
named  member,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  the  case  shall  happen,  unless 
the  committee,  by  a  majority  of  their  number,  elect  a  chairman. 

69.  Any  member  may  excuse  himself  from  serving  on  any  com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  if  he  is  then  a  member  of  two 
other  committees. 

70.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  committee  to  meet  on  the  call  of  any 
two  of  its  merabers,  if  the  chairman  ba  absent,  or  decline  to  appoint 
such  meeting. 

71.  The  several  standing  committees  of  the  house  shall  have  leave 
to  report  by  bill  oc  otherwise. 

72.  No  committee  shall  sit  during  the  sitting  of  the  house  without 
special  leave. 

73.  No  committee  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  a  clerk  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  without  first  obtaining  leave  of  the  house  for  that  purpose. 

74.  Thirty-one  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  Congress,  viz.  ; 


A  Committee  of  Elections. —No v.  13,  1789. 

A  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — Jan.  7,  1802. 

A  Committee  on  Appropriations,— March  2,  1835. 

A  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. — March  2,  1865. 

A  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad.— March  2,  1865, 

A  Committee  on  Claims.— Nov.  13,  1794. 

A  Committee  on  Commerce. — Deo.  li,  1795. 

A  Committee  on  Public  Lands.— Dec.  17,  1805. 

A  Committee  on  the  Poat-Offico  and  Post-Roads — Nov,  9,  18( 

A  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia. — Jan.  27,  1808. 

A  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. — June  8,  1813. 

A  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims. — Dec.  22,  1813. 

A  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures.— Peb.  26,  1814. 

A  Committee  on  Private  Land  Claims,— April  29,  1816. 

A  Committee  on  Manufactures. — Dec.  8,  1819. 

A  Committee  on  Agriculture.— May  8,  1820. 

A  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.- Deo.  18,  1821. 

A  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.- March  13, 1822. 

A  Committee  on  Militia,— Dec.  10,  1836. 

A  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.- March  13,  1822, 

A  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.— March  13,  1822. 

A  Committee  on  the  Territories.- Deo.  13,  1825. 

A  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions. — Deo,  9,  1825. 
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A  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. — Jan.  10,  1831. 
A  Committee  on  Eoacls  and  Canals. — Doc.  15,  1831. 
A  Committee  on  Patents.— Sept.  15,  1887. 

TO   COHSIST   OS   FIYK   MBMSKKS   BACH— 

A  Committee  on  Pul)lic  Buildings  and  Grounds. — Sept.  15, 1837. 

A  Committee  of  Ecviaal  and  Unfinished  Business. — Dec,  14.  1795. 

A  Committee  on  Aceounts. — Nov.  7,  1804. 

A  Committee  on  Mileago.^Sept  15,  1837. 

A  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measnrcs. — Jan.  21,  1894. 

75.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Elections  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  ceitiflcates  of  elecHon,  or  other  credentials,  of 
the  members  returned  to  serve  in  this  house,  and  to  take  into  their 
consideration  all  such  petitions  and  other  matters  toaching  elections 
and  returns  as  shall  or  may  be  pr^ented  or  come  into  question^  and 
be  referred  to  them  by  the  house. 

76.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
take  into  consideration  all  Executive  communications  and  such  other 
propogitions  in  regard  to  carrying  on  the  several  departments  of  the 
government  as  may  be  presented  and  referred  to  them  by  the  house. 

In  preparing  bills  of  appropriations  for  other  object,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriationa  shall  not  include  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  treaties  made  by  the  United  States  j  and  where  an  ap- 
propriation bill  shall  be  referred  to  them  for  their  oonsiderfition, 
which  contains  appropriationa  for  carrying  a  treaty  into  effect,  and 
for  other  objects,  they  shall  propose  such  amendments  as  shall  pre- 
vent appropriations  for  carrying  a  treaty  into  effect  being  included 
in  the  same  bill  with  appropriations  for  other  objects. 

77.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
within  thirty  days  after  their  appointment,  at  every  session  of  Con- 
gress, commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  to  report  the 
general  appropriation  bills  for  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
expenses;  for  sundry  civil  expenses  j  for  consular  and  diplomatic  ei- 

Smses  ;  for  the  army ;  for  the  navy ;  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian 
epartmeut ;  for  the  payment  of  invalid  and  other  pensions ;  for  the 
support  of  the  Military  Academy ;  for  fortifications ;  for  the  service 


said  committee  shall  have  leave  to  report  said  bills  {for  reference 
only)  at  any  time. 

78.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Claims  to  take  into 
consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or  tilings  touching  claims 
and  demands  on  the  United  States  as  shall  be  presented,  or  shall  or 
may  come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the  house  ;  and 
to  report  their  opinion  thereupon,  together  with  such  propositions 
for  relief  therein  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

79.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  take 
into  con  si  d  oration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things  touching 
'■" «  of  the  United  States  as  shall  be  presented,  or  shall  or 
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t«ay  coToe  Into  question,  and  be  referred  to  thera  Ijy  tlie  house ;  and 
to  report,  from  time  to  time,  their  opinion  thereon. 

SO.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  to 
lalie  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  mattera  or  things  res- 
pecting the  lands  of  the  United  States  aa  shall  be  preaented,  or  shall 
or  may  come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the  house  ;  nnd 
to  report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with,  such  propositions  for 
relief  therein  as  to  them  shall  Eeem  expedient 

81.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Poaf-Office  and 
Post-Koads  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters 
or  things  touching  the  post-office  and  post-road*  as  shall  be  presented, 
or  shall  come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the  house ; 
and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such  propositions 
relative  liereto  as  to  them  shall  aeem  expedient. 

82.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Oo- 
kimbia  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  mattera  or 
things  touching  the  said  District  as  shall  be  preaented  or  shall  come 
in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the  house ;  and  to  report 
Uieir  opinion  thereon,  together  withauch  propositions  relative  thereto 
as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

83.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  C 
into  consideration  such  petitions  a  „  „  „ 
dieial  proceedings  as  shall  be  presented  or  may  come  in  question,  and 
be  referred  to  them  by  the  house,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon, 
together  with,  such  propositions  relative  theretoaa  t^i  themahallseem 
expedient. 

84.  It  flhftll  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Eevolutionnry  Claims 
to  take  into  consideration  all  snch  petitions  and  niattara  or  things 
touching  claims  and  demands  originating  in  the  Eevolutionary  war, 
or  arising  therefrom,  as  shall  be  presented,  or  shall  or  may  come  in 
question,  and  be  referred  to  tiiem  by  the  house,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  thereupon,  together  with  such  propositions  for  relief  therein 
as  to  them  sJiaU  seem  espedient. 

85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  several  public  departments,  and  par- 
ticularly into  laws  makinc  appropriations  of  money,  and  to  report 
whether  the  moneys  have  been  lisoursed  conformably  with  such  laws; 
and  also  to  report  from  time  to  time  such  provisions  and  arrangements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  economy  of  the  departmenta,  and 
the  accountability  of  tbrar  officers. 

86.  It  shali  be  thedutyof  the  Committee  on  Private  La,Bd  Claims 
to  take  into  consideration  all  claims  to  land  which  may  be  referred 
to  thera,  or  shall  or  may  come  in  question ;  and  to  report  their  opin- 
ion thereupon,  together  with  such  proptBitions  for  relief  therein  as 
to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

87.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to 
take  into  oonsideralion  all  subjects  relating  to  the  military  establish- 
ment and  public  defense  which  mav  be  referred  to  them  by  the 
house,  and  to  report  their  opinion  t&eroupon  j  and  also  to  report, 
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from  time  to  time,  such  meafluraa  as  may  eontribute  to  economy  and 
aeoouD lability  in.  the  said  establishment. 

88.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  to  take 
into  consideration  and  report  on  all  Bubjeela  conneoted  with  the  or- 
ganizing, arming  and  disciplining  the  militia  of  the  United  States. 

89.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Oommittee  on  Nnval  Affairs  to  take 
into  consideration  all  raattc!^  which  concern  the  naval  estaWiahmenf , 
and  which  shall  be  referred  to  them  by  the  house,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  thereupon  ;  and  also  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  such  mea- 

,s  may  contribute  to  economy  and  accountability  in  the  said 


90.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  foreign  Affairs  to 
take  into  consideration  all  matters  whichconcern  therelationsof  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  shall  be  referred  to 
them  by  the  house,  and  to  report  their  opinion  on  tlio  anme. 

91.  tt  shall  be  tha  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  to  ex- 
amine into  the  legislative,  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  to  devise  and  report  to  the  house  such  means  na  in  their 
opinion  may  be  necessary  to  eecure  the  rights  and  priyileges  of  rasi- 
donta  and  non-residents. 

92.  It  shall  he  tho  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Kevolutionary  Pen- 
sions to  take  into  consideration  all  such  matters  respecting  pensions 
for  servicM  in  the  Bevolutionary  war,  other  than  invalid  pensions, 
as  shall  be  referred  to  them  by  the  house, 

93.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Oommittee  on  Invalid  Pensions  to 
take  into  consideration  all  such  matters  respecting  invalid  pensions 
as  shall  be  referred  to  them  by  the  house, 

94.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Eoads  and  Canals  to 
take  into  consideration  ^1  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things  rela- 
ting to  roads  and  canals,  and  the  improvenient  of  the  navigation  of 
rivers,  as  shall  be  presented  or  may  come  in  question,  and  be  referred 
to  them  by  the  house,  and  to  report  thereupon,  together  with  such 
propositions  relative  thereto  as  to  them  shall  seem  espedient. 

05.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  to  consider 
all  sulijects  relating  to  patents  which  may  be  refei-red  to  them  i  and 
report  their  opinions  thereon,  together  with  such  propositions  rela- 
tive thereto  as  may  seem  to  them  eicpedJent. 

93.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tha  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  to  consider  all  suWects  relating  to  tho  public  edifices 
and  grounds  within  the  city  of  Washington  which  may  be  refer- 
red to  them  I  and  report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such 
propositions    relating  thereto  as  may  seem  to  them  espedient. 

97.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Bevisal  and  Unfin- 
ished Business  to  examine  and  report  what  laws  have  expired,  or  are 
near  expiring,  and  require  to  be  revived  or  further  continued  ;  also 
to  examine  and  report,  from  the  journal  of  last  session,  all  such  mat- 
ters as  were  then  depending  and  undetermined. 

98.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Accounts  to  sapcrin- 
tend  and  control  the  espenditurea  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
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House  of  Bepi'esenta lives ;  also  io  audit  and  settle  all  accounts  wliich 
may  be  charged  thereon, 

99.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Mileage  to  ascertain 
and  report  the  distance  to  the  eergeant-at-arms  for  which  each  mem- 
ber shall  receive  pa  v. 

100.  There  shall  be  referred  by  the  clerk  to  the  members  of  tha 
Committee  on.  Printing  on  the  part  of  the  house,  all  drawings,  mops, 
charts,  or  other  papers  which  may  at  any  time  come  before  the 
house  for  engraving,  lithographing,  or  publishing  in  any  way ; 
which  committee  shall  report  to  the  house  whether  the  same  ou^ht, 
ill  their  opinion,  to  be  published  ;  and  if  the  hous«  order  the  publica- 
tion of  the  same,  that  said  committee  shall  direct  the  size  and  man- 
ner of  execution  of  all  such  maps,  charts,  drawines,  or  other  paper!!, 
and  contract  by  agreement,  in  writing,  for  all  sucn  engraving,  litho- 
graphing, printing,  drawing,  and  colorine,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
house  ;  which  agreement,  in  writing,  shall  be  furnished  by  said  com- 
mittee to  the  Committee  of  Accounts,  to  govern  said  committee  in  all 
allowances  for  such  works,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  for  said  commit- 


the  Committee  on  Printing  to  report  at  any  time. 

102.  Seven  additional  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  sesp-iion  in  each  Congress,  whose  du- 
ties shall  continue  until  the  first  session  of  the  ensuing  Congress. 


1,  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  espendi- 
tures  aa  relates  to  the  Department  of  State  ; 

2.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounfa  and  espendi- 
tures  as  relates  to  the  Treasury  Department ; 

8.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  tne  public  accounts  and  expendi- 
tures as  relates  to  the  Department  of  War : 

4.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  expendi- 
tures as  relates  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  ; 

5.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  expendi- 
tures aa  relates  to  the  Post  Office ; 

6.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  expendi- 
tures as  relates  to  the  Public  Buildings;  and 

7.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounla  and  expendi- 
tures as  relates  to  the  Interior  Department. 

103.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  said  committees  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  accounts  and  expenditures  respectively  submitted  to 
them,  and  to  inquire  and  to  report  particularly — 

Whether  the  expenditures  of  the  respective  departments  are  justi- 
fied by  law ; 

"Whether  the  cltums  from  time  to  time  satisfied  and  discharged 
by  the  respective  departments  are  supported  by  sufBciont  vouchors, 
establishing  their  justness  both  as  to  their  character  and  amount. 
,    Whether  such  claims  have  been  discharged  out  of  funds  appropria- 
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ted  therefor,  and  whether  all  moneyahave  been  dieburaed  in  conform- 
ity with  appropriation  laws  ;  and 

Whetlisr  jiny,  and  what,  proviaions  are  necessary  to  he  adopted,  M 
provide  more  ]jerfcctly  for  the  proper  application  of  the  public  mon- 
eya.  and  to  secure  the  government  from  demands  unjust  in  their 
character  or  extravagant  in  their  amount. 

And  it  shall  be,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the  aaid  commltteea  to  re- 

Eort,  from  time  to  time,  whether  any,  and  what,  retrenchment  can 
e  made  in  the  expenditures  of  the  aeveral  departments,  without  det- 
riment to  the  public  service;  whether  any,  and  what,  abuses  at  any 
time  exist  in  the  failure  to  enforce  the  payment  of  moneys  which  may 
be  due  to  tlie  United  States  from  public  defaulters  of  others  ;  and  to 
report,  from  time  to  time,  auch  provisions  and  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  add  to  the  economy  of  the  several  departments  and 
the  accountability  of  their  officers. 

It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  several  oommitteea  on  public  expendi- 
tures to  inquire  whether  any  officers  belonging  to  the  branches  or 
departments,  respectively,  oonoernihg  whose  eipenditures  it  ia  their 
duty  to  inquire,  nave  become  useless  or  unnecessary ;  and  to  reyiott 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  expediency  of  modifying  or  abolishing  the 
same;  also  to  examine  into  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  all  officers 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ]  and  to  report  from  lime  to 
time  such  a  reduction  or  increase  thereof  as  a  just  economy  and  the 
public  service  may  require. 


104.  The  House  may  at  any  time,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  suspend  the  rules  and  ordera  for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  ;  and  also  for  providing  for  the  diacharge  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  from  the  further  consideration  of  any  bill  re- 
ferred to  it,  after  acting  without  debate  on  all  amendments  pending 
and  that  may  be  offered. 

105.  In  forming  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  the  Speaker 
ehali  leave  his  chair,  and  a  chairman  to  preside  in  committee  ehali 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

106.  Whenever  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  or  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  finds  itself  without 
ft  quorum,  the  chairman  shall  cause  the  roll  of  the  house  to  be  called, 
and  thereupon  the  committee  shall  rise,  and  the  chairman  shall  re- 
port the  names  of  the  absentees  to  the  house,  which  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

107.  Upon  bills  committed  to  a  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House, 
the  bill  shall  be  first  read  throughout  by  the  clerk,  and  then  again 
read  and  debated  by  clauses,  leaving  the  preamble  to  be  last  consid- 
ered ;  the  body  of  the  bill  shall  not  be  defaced  or  interlined  ;  but  all 
amendments,  noting  the  page  and  line,  shall  be  duly  entered  by  the 
clerk  on  a  separate  paper,  as  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
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mittce,  (iii5  so  rEportcd  to  the  hoiiae.  After  report,  the  bill  shell 
again  be  subject  to  be  debBted  and  amended  by  clauses,  before  a 
question  to  engross  it  he  taken. 

108.  All  amendtoents  made  to  an  original  motion  in  committee 
Bhall  be  incorporated  with  the  motion,  and  eo  reported. 

109.  All  amendments  made  to  a  report  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  shall  ho  noted  and  reported,  as  in  the  case  of 
bills. 

110.  No  motion  or  proposition  foe  a  tax  or  charge  upon  the  people 
shall  be  discussed  the  day  on  which  it  is  made  or  offered,  and  every 
Euchproposition  shall  receive  its  first  discussion  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

ill.  No  sum  or  quantum  of  tax  or  duty,  voted  by  a  Committee  of 
the  "Whole  House,  shall  be  increased  in  the  House  until  the  motion 
or  proposition  for  such  increaso  shall  he  first  discussed  and  voted  in  a 
Committee  of  the  "Whole  House ;  and  so  in  lespect  to  the  time  of  its 


112.  All  proceedings  touching  appropriations  of  money  shall  be 
first  discussed  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

113.  The  rules  of  proceedings  in  the  house  shall  b 


___.  _  .  .  of  pro. 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  so  far  a£  they  may  be  applic 
exoept  the  rule  limiting  the  times  of  speaking  ;  but  no  member  shall 
speak  twice  to  any  question  until  every  meniber  choosing  to  speak 
shall  have  spoken. 

114  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union,  the 
bills  shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  In  their  order  on  the  calen- 
dar i  but  when  objection  is  made  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill,  a 
majority  of  the  committee  shall  decide,  without  debate,  whether  it 
shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  or  laid  aside ;  provided,  that  gen- 
eral appropriation  hills,  and,  in  time  of  war,  bil&  for  raising  men  or 
money,  and  bills  concerning  a  treaty  of  peace,  shall  be  preferred  to 
all  otlier  bills  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee ;  and  when  de- 
manded by  any  member,  the  question  shall  first  he  put  in  regard  to 
them;  and  all  debate  on  special  orders  shall  be  eonlined  strictly  to 
the  measure  under  consideration. 

OF  BiL£,a. 

115.  Every  bill  shall  be  introduced  on  the  report  of  a  committee, 
or  by  motion  for  leave.  In  the  latter  case,  at  least  one  day's  notice 
shall  he  given  of  the  motion  in  the  house,  or  by  dling  a  memoran- 
dum thereof  with  the  clerk,  and  having  it  entered  on  the  journal ; 
and  the  motion  shall  be  made,  and  the  bill  introduced,  if  leave  is 
given,  when  resolutions  are  called  for ;  such  motion,  or  the  bill  when 
]ntoduced,  may  he  committed. 

116.  Evenr  bill  shall  receive  three  several  readings  in  the  house 
previous  to  Its  passage ;  and  the  hills  shall  he  dispat^^bed  in  order  as 
they  were  introduced,  unless  where  the  house  shall  direct  otherwise! 
hut  no  bill  shall  be  twice  read  on  the  same  day,  without  special  orde! 
of  the  house. 
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117.  The  Ei^t  residing  of  a  bill  shall  be  for  nt  r  at  o  and  if  op- 
position be  made  to  it,  the  question,  shall  be  bhall  th  b  U  be  re- 
jected?" If  no  opposition  be  made,  or  if  the  q  eat  n  to  rejeut 
be  negatived,  the  bill  shall  go  to  its  second  read  ng  w  thout  a 
question. 

lis.  Upon  tbe  second  reading  of  a  bill,  tl  e  Speaker  shall  state  it 
as  ready  for  commitment  or  engrossment ;  and  I  committed  then  a 
question  shall  be,  whether  to  a  select  or  stand  ng  oo  nm  ttee  or  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House ;  if  to  a  Con  n  ttee  of  the  Whole 
House,  the  house  shall  determine  on  what  day  1  no  motion  be 
made  to  commit,  the  question  shall  be  stated  on  its  engrossment ;  and 
if  it  be  not  ordered  to  ba  engrossed  on  the  day  of  its  being  reported, 
it  shall  be  placed  on  the  general  Sle  on  the  Speaker's  table,  to  be  taken 
up  in  order.  But  if  the  Dill  be  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  the  house 
snail  appoint  the  day  when  it  shall  be  rend  the  third  time- 
US.  General  appropriation  bills  shall  be  in  order  in  preference  to 
any  other  bill  of  a  public  nature  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  house. 

And  the  house  may,  at  any  time,  by  a  yote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  present,  make  any  of  the  general  appropriation  bills  a  spe- 
cial order. 

120.  No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  such  general  appropri- 
ation bills,  or  be  in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expendi- 
ture not  previously  authorized  by  law,  unless  in  continuation  of  ap- 
propriations for  such  public  works  and  objects  as  are  already  in 
progress,  and  for  the  contingencies  for  carrying  on  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  government. 

121.  Upon  the  engrossment  of  any  bill  making  appropriations  of 
money  for  works  of  internal  improvement  of  any  kind  or  description, 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  member  to  call  for  a  division  of  the 
question,  so  as  to  to  take  a  separate  vote  of  the  house  upon  each  item 
of  improvement  or  appropriation  contained  in  said  bill,  or  upon  such 
items  separately,  and  others  collectively,  as  the  members  roaking  the 
call  may  specifv ;  and  if  one-flfth  of  the  members  present  second 
Buid  call,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  make  such  divisions 
of  the  question,  and  put  them  to  vote  accordingly. 

122.  The  bills  ftom  the  Court  of  Claims  shall,  on  being  laid  before 
the  house,  be  read  a  first  and  second  time,  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  House,  and,  together  with  the  accompanying  reports, 
printed. 

128.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  words  of  a  bill  shall  have 
precedence  of  a  motion  to  amend  ;  and,  if  carried,  shall  be  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  its  rejection.  Whenever  a  bill  is  reported  from  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  a  recommendation  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  words,  and  such  recommendation  is  disagreed  to  by  the 
house,  the  bill  shall  stand  recommitted  to  the  said  committee  without 
further  action  by  the  house. 

V2i.  After  commitment  and  report  thereof  to  the  house,  or  at  any 
time  before  its  passage,  a  bill  may  be  recommitted  ]  and  ahouM  such 
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rGcoramitmcnt  take  place  after  its  en  gross  men  t,  and  an  amendment 
be  reported  and  agreed  to  by  the  house,  the  question  shall  be  agaia 
put  on  the  engrosBment  of  the  bill. 

125.  All  bills  ordered  to  be  engrossed  shall  be  executed  in  a  fair 
round  hand. 

126.  No. amendment  by  way  of  rider  shall  be  reoeived  to  any  bill 
on  its  third  reading. 

127.  "When  a  Mil  shall  pass,  it  shall  he  certified  by  tho  tlerk,  noting 
the  day  of  its  passage  at  tlie  foot  thereof. 


128.  Friday  nnd  Saturday  of  every  week  shall  be  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  private  bills  and  private  business,  in  preference  to 
any  other,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  house. 

129.  On  the  first  and  fourth  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  month 
the  calendar  of  private  bills  shall  be  called  over,  (the  chairman  of 
the  Oommittae  of  the  Whole  House  commencing  the  call  where  he 
left  off  the  previous  day,)  and  the  bills  to  the  passage  of  which  ho 
oljection  shall  then  be  made  shall  be  first  considered  and  disposed  of. 
But  when  a  bill  is  again  reached,  after  having  been  once  objected  to, 
the  committee  shall  consider  and  dispose  of  the  same,  unless  it  shall 
again  be  objected  to  by  at  least  five  membsrs 

ISO.  All  the  States  and  Territories  shall  be  called  for  Mils  on  leave 
and  resolutions  on  each  alternate  Monday  during  each  session  of 
Congress ;  and,  if  necessary  to  secure  the  object  on  said  days,  all 
resolutions  which  shall  give  rise  to  debate  shall  lie  over  for  discus- 
sion, under  the  rules  of  the  House  already  established ;  and  the 
whole  of  said  days  shall  be  appropriated  to  bills  on  leave  and  resoUi- 
'     " dTer"-' -•'-'   "■- ■-       '-' 


,  intil  all  the  States  and  Territories  are  called  through.  And 
the  Speaker  shall  first  call  the  States  and  Territories  for  bills 
on  leave  i  and  all  bills  so  introduced  during  the  first  hour  after  tho 
joarnal  is  read  shall  be  referred,  without  debate,  to  their  appropriute 
committees]  provided  however,  that  a  bill  so  introduced  and  re- 
ferred shall  not  be  brought  back  into  the  house  upon  a  motion  to  ce- 


131.  Members  having  petitions  and  memorials  to  present,  nia,y 
hand  them  to  the  clerk,  indorsing  the  same  with  their  names,  and 
the  reference  or  disposition  to  be  made  thereof ;  and  such  petitions 
and  memorials  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  subject  to  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Speaker  |  and  if  any  petition  or  memorial  be  so 
handed  in,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Speaker,  is  escluded  by 
the  rules,  the  same  shall  he  returned  to  the  member  from  whom  it 
was  received. 
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132.  The  previous  question  shall  bein  this  form:  "  Shall  the  mnin 
question  be  now  put?"  It  shall  only  be  admitted  when  demanded 
by  a  majority  of  tne  members  present ;  and  its  effects  shall  be  to  put 
an  end  to  all  debate,  and  to  bring  the  house  to  a  direct  vote  upon  a 
motion  to  commit,  if  such  motion  shall  have  been  made  ;  and  if  this 
motion  does  not  prevail,  than  upon  amendments  repoi'ted  by  a  com- 
mittee, if  any ;  then  upon  pending  amendments,  and  then  upon  tlio 
main  question.  But  its  only  effect,  if  a  motion  to  postpone  is  pend- 
ing, shall  be  ia  bring  the  house  to  a  vote  upon  such  motion,  w  hen- 
ever  the  house  ehall  refuse  to  order  the  main  question,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  shall  be  resumed  as  though  no  motion  for  tlio 
previous  question  had  been  made.  The  house  may  also,  at  any  time, 
on  motion  seconded  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  close  all 
debate  upon  a  pending  amendment,  or  an  amendment  thereto,  and 
cause  the  question  to  be  put  thereon  ;  and  this  shall  not  preclnde  any 
further  amendment  or  debate  upon  the  bill.  A  call  of  the  house 
shall  not  be  in  order  after  the  previous  question  is  seconded,  unless  it 
shall  appear,  upon  an  actual  count  by  the  Speaker,  that  no  quorum  is 
present. 

133.  On  ft  previous  quesUon  there  shall  be  no  debate.  All  inciden- 
tal questions  of  order  arising  after  a  motion  is  made  for  the  previous 
question  and  pending  such  motion,  shall  be  decided,  whether  on  ap- 
peal or  otherwise,  without  debate. 


134.  No  parson  eicept  membara  of  the  Senate,  their  secretary, 
heads  of  departments,  the  President's  private  secretary,  foreign  min- 
btora,  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  any  State,  Senators  and 
Eepresentatives  elect,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  shall  be  admitted  within  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Keprosentatives.  Or  any  of  the  rooms  upon  the 
Bame  floor  or  leading  into  the  same. 


the  Speaker  to  the  reporters'  amllcry  over  the  Speaker's  chai 
not  on  the  floor  of  the  house;  butnopersonshallbe  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  said  gallery  under  the  character  of  stenographer  or  rr^orter 
without  a  written  permission  of  the  Speaker,  specifying  the  part  of 
said  gallery  assigned  to  him ;  nor  shall  said  stenographer  or  reporter 
be  admitted  to  said  gallery  unless  ho  shall  statfl  In  writing  for  what 
paper  or  papers  he  is  employed  to  report  ;  nor  shall  he  be  so  admit- 
ted, or,  if  admitted,  be  suffered  to  retain  his  seat,  if  he  shall  be  or 
become  an  agent  to  prosecute  any  claim  pending  before  Congress  ; 
and  the  Speaker  shall  give  his   written  permissiom  with  this  con- 
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136.  After  six  days  from  the  oomiDencement  of  a  seeond  or  subse- 
quent session  of  any  Congress,  all  bills,  resolutions,  and  reports 
which  originated  in  the  house,  and  at  the  close  of  the  next  preceding 
session  remained  undetermined,  shall  be  resumed  and  acted  on  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  an  adjournment  had  not  tafeen  place.  And 
all  business  before  committees  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  one  session 
Ehull  be  resumed  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  seesion  of  the 
same  Congress  as  if  no  adjournment  had  taken  place. 


137.  Whenever  confldential  ooramunications  are  received  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  house  shall  be  cleared  of  all  per- 
sona, escept  the  3n6mberB,  clerk,  sergeant-at-Brms,  and  doorkeeper, 
and  so  continue  during  the  reading  of  such  communieationB,  and 
(unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  house)  during  all  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings to  be  had  thereon.  And  when  the  Speal(et,'or  anj  other 
member,  shall  inform  the  house  that  he  has  communications  to  make 
which  he  conceives  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  the  house  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  cleared  tillthe  communication  be  made  ;  the  house  shall 
then  determine  whether  the  matter  eommuaicated  requires  secrecy 
or  not,  and  take  order  accordingly 

138.  The  rule  for  paying  witnesses  summoned  to  appear  before  this 
house,  or  either  of  its  committees,  shall  be  as  follows  ;  for  each  day 
a  witness  shall  attend,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  ;  for  each  mile  heshall 
travel  in  coming  to  or  going  from  the  place  of  esaminotion,  the  sum 
of  ten  cents  each  way :  but  nothing  shall  be  paid  for  traveling  home 
when  thewitness  has  been-summoned  at  the  place  of  trial. 

180.  Maps  accompanying  documents  ahali  not  be  printed,  under 
the  general  order  to  print,  without  the  special  direction  of  the  house. 

140.  No  extra  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  officer  or  mes- 
senger, page,  laborer,  or  other  person  in  the  service  of  the  house,  or 
engaged  in  or  about  the  public  grounds  or  buildings  ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  an  officer  of  the  house,  or  continue  in  its  employment,  who 
shall  be  an  agent  for  the  prosecution  of  any  claim  against  the  gov- 
ernment, or  be  interested  in  such  claim  otherwise  than  an  original 
claimant  j  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Accounts  to 
inquire  Into  and  report  to  the  house  any  violation  of  this  rule. 

141.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for,  and  the  same  ia 
objected  to  by  any  member,  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 

142.  When  a  question  is  postponed  indeSnitely,  the  same  shall  not 
be  acted  wpon  again  during  the  session. 

143.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  read  to  the  house,  and  laid  on 
the  table,  on  a  day  preceding  that  in  which  the  same  shall  be  moved, 
unless  the  house  shall  otherwise  espressly  allow. 

144.  The  rules  of  parliamentary  practiee,  comprised  in  Jefferson's 
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Manual,  shall  goTern  the  house  in  nil  cases  to  wliicli  they  are  appli- 
calile,  and  in  which  they  are  not  IncansUtent  with  the  standing  rules 
and  orders  of  the  house,  and  joint  rules  of  the  Senate   and  House  of 


145.  No  standing  rule  or  order  of  the  house  shall  be  rescinded  or 
changed  without  one  day's  notiee  beinggivenof  the  motion  therefor; 
nor  snail  any  rule  be  suspended,  except  hy  a  vote  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present ;  nor  shall  the  order  of  business,  as 
established  bj  the  rules,  be  postponed  or  changed,  except  by  a  vata 
of  at  least  two-thirda  of  the  membora  present ;  nor  shall  the  Speaker 
entertain  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  except  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  the  session,  and  on  Monday  of  every  week  at  the  expiration 
of  an  hour  after  the  journal  is  read,  unless  the  call  of  the  States  and 
Territories  for  bills  on  leave  and  resolutions  has  been  earlier  conclu- 
ded, when  the  Speaker  may  entertikin  a  motion  to   suspend   the 

146-  All  election  of  officers  of  the  house,  including  the  Speaker, 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  these  rules,  so  far  as  the  same 
are  applicable  ;  and  pending  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  the  clerk  shrill 
preserve  order  and  deeotum,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order 
that  may  arise,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  house. 

147.  These  rules  shall  be  the  rnles  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  of  the  present  and  suoeeeding  Congresses  unless  otherwise 
ordered, 

148.  An  additional  standing  committee  shall  he  appointed  at  the 
commencement  of  each  Congress,  whose  duties  shall  continue  until 
the  first  session  of  the  ensuing  Congress,  to  consist  of  five  members, 
to  be  entitled  a  "Committee  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  ;"  and  to  this  committee  sliall  bereferred  all 
bills,  resolutions,  and  communications  to  the  house  upon  that 
subject. 

149.  The  names  of  members  not  voting  on  any  call  of  the  ayes  and 
noes  shall  be  recorded  in  the  journal  immediately  after  those  voting 
in  the  affirmative  and  negative,  and  the  same  record  shall  be  made 
in  the  Congressional  Globe, 

150.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad 
to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things  rel- 
ative to  railroads  or  telegraph  lines  between  the  Hissisaippi  valley 
and  the  Pacific  coaet,  as  shall  be  presented  or  shall  come  in  question, 
and  be  referred  to  them,  by  the  house,  and  to  report  their  opinion 
thereon,  together  with  such  propositions  relative  thereto  as  to  them 
shall  seem  expedient. 

151.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to 
tfllce  into  consideration  all  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
such  other  propositions  relative  to  raising  revenue  and  providing  ways 
and  means  for  the  support  of  the  government  as  shall  be  presentetl  or 
shall  come  in  question,  and  be  refirred  to  them  by  the  house,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  inereon  by  bill  or  otherwise,  as  to  them  shall 
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seem  expedient ;   and  said  committee  shall  liave  leave  to  report  for 
commitment  at  anytime. 

162,  It  Bhal!  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Banlr 
Currency  to  take  into  consideration  all  propositions  relative  to  bank- 
ing and  the  currency  as  shall  be  presented  or  EhaU  come  in  question, 
and  be  referred  lo  tnem  by  the  house,  and  to  report  thereou  by  bill 
or  otherwise. 


KEMABKS  UPON  ABTICLE  XIV. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  tbis  work,  (early  in  the 
year  1868,)  the  nation  has  been  officially  notified  bytheHon.  W.  H. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  under  due  instructions  from  Congress, 
that  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  suh- 
mitted  by  Congress  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  on  or 
about  the  16th  day  of  June,  1869,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  "  has  become  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Thirty  States  have  adopted  this  most  importantamendment,  namely, 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  "West  Virginia,  Kan- 
sas, Maine,  Nevada,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ehode  Island, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  Five  States  have  rejected  it,  namely,  Texas, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  The  remaining 
States,  namely,  California  and  Mississippi,  do  not  appear  to  have 
taken  final  action  thereon. 
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UNITED  STATES  CHRONOLOGY. 


[In  the  following  ChroDOlogioal  Tiible,  we  have  inserted  only  sneJl 
OTcnts  and  occurrences  as  relate  to  the  government,  to  oai-  wars,  and 
to  tie  distinguisiied  men  who  have  teen  conspicuous  either  as  states- 
rien  or  coromandcrE  in  our  army  or  navy.  To  the  events  we  have 
Eddcd  numerous  notes  Bud  comments,  whiah  make  the  following 
pages  an  epitome  of  tte  history  of  our  country.] 

1775. 

ipril  )9— Battle  of  Leiington,  (10  m,  H".  W.  of  B.oslon,)  tliebegin- 
ning  of  the  Kavolutionary  war,  when  the  first  blood  in  that 
contest  was  spilt. 

May  10 — The  Second  Continental  Oongress  met  at  Philadelphia,  the 
FirBt  having  met  Sept.  5th,  the   year  before,  at  the  same 

H  10 — Colonels  Allen  and  Arnold  surprised  and  took  Ticonderoga, 
New  York,  which  surrendered  without  the  loss  of  a  mari. 
The  same  day  they  took  Crown  Point  {on  the  W.  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain.) 

n  10 — Peyton  Kandolph,  of  Virginia,  ciosen  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

"    15 — Congress  resolved  to  issue  paper  money. 

"  20 — Articles  of  Union  and  Confederation  agreed  on  by  the 
thirteen  colonies. 

"    24 — John  Hancock  chosen  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 

"    35 — The  British  Generals  Howe,  Clinton  and  Bui^oyne  nrtiva 
at  Boston. 
June  I5--Congress  nnanimously   elects   George  "Waehingfon   com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  army. 

"  17— Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (near  Boston).  British  victorious, 
but  not  till  twice  repulsed  with  great  slanghter.  British 
forces,  3,000 ;  American,  1,500;  Br.  killed  and  wounded 
1,000;  Am.aboat400.  Gen.  Warrenfellhere.  TheEnglish 
burnt  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  the  same  day. 

"    22— Congress  resolved  to  issue  $2,000,000  in  Bills  of  Credit. 
August — Col.  Arnold  left  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  1,000  men  to  in- 
vade Canada. 
Oct.  18— Falmouth,  in  Mass.,  burnt  by  the  British. 

"  22 — Peyton  Randolph,  the  first  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  died. 
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Not.  13— Montreal  surrendered  to  tlie  Americans  under  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery ;  St.  John's  had  surrendered  on  the  3d. 
Dee.  8— Battle  at  Norfolk,  Va.     Br.  under  Lord  Dunmore,  defeated. 
"    13 — Congreas  resolved  to  fit  out  a  navy  of  13  ships. 
"    21 — The  English  Parliament  pass  an  act  eonflscating  all  Amer- 
ican vessels  found  floating  on  the  water,  and  for  impressing 
their  crews  into  the  British  navy,  wiUiout  distinction  of 
persons. 
II    8l^3en.  Montgomery  killed  in  an  atf^mpt,  with  Col.  Arnold, 
to  capture  Queliec,  and  after  a  hard  battle  the  Amoricans 
were  compelled  to  sarrender  prisoners  of  war. 


Jan..  1.— Lord  Dunroore,  the  Br.  Governor  of  Virginia,  burnt  Nor- 
folk and  fled. 
Mar.  3 — The  Americans,  under  Ool.  Bull,  Lurn  si 
laden  for  Eng.,  near  Savannah,  Ga. 

"    10 — Boston  pluiidered  by  British  soldiers. 

"    IT^The  Br.  army  evacuate  Boston,  and  General  "^ 
takes  possession  of  it. 

"  18 — Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  not  knowing  that  the  English  had 
left  Boston,  entered  the  harbor  with  1,700  men,  all  of  whom 
were  made  prisoners  of  war  by  Washington. 

"    18— Congress  resolved  to  call  in  and  burn  all  the  Continental 
money  issued  prior  to  this  date,  and  then  issue  $10,000,000 
of  new  money. 
May  3 — Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  Br.  squadron  of  20  sail,  arrived  at 
Cape  Fear,  with  Lord  Cornwallis  on  board. 

"  S — Congress  declared  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  abolished  in 
the  5iirt«en  colonies. 

"    2B — Congress    resolved    to    engage    tJie    Indians   against  tiia 
BritisTi. 
June  8— The  Americans  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture 
some  of  the  British  forces  at  Trols  Kiveres,  i[i  Canada,  but 
burnt  St.  Ann's  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

"  11 — Congress  appoint  Thos.  Jefferson,  Jno.  Adams,  Bcnj. 
Franklin  and  Eobt.  E.  Livingston  a  committee  to  prepare  e, 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

"  IB— The  British,  under  Sir  H.  Clinton,  attacked  Sullivan's 
Island,  in  Charleston  harbor,  and 

"    28 — They  bombarded  Fort  Moultry,  commanded  by  Col.  Moul- 
try,  but  wore  driven  off. 
July  4 — Declabatioh  of  Ihbkpbhdenci:  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared and  published  at  Philadelphia. 
July  12— Lord  Howe  arrived  from  England  with  a  fleet  and  30,000 
troops,  principally  Hessians. 

"    12— The  Algetines  tako  9i  American  prisoners  from  American 
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Aug.  22 — Br.  troops  lo  the  number  of  24,000,  under  Sir  "Wm.  Howe, 

land  on  Long  Island,  N.  T. 

II    27 — Battle  of  Flatbnsh,  on  Long  Island,  near  Brooklyn,  when 

tho  AmerioHna  were  Eurprisnd  by  tha  British  and  Hessians, 

and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and  1,100  taken  pris- 


NoT,  1 — Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  chosen  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 
"    16— Port  Washington,   on   New   York  Island,  taken  hy  the 
British,  hut  with  a  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men. 

Dec.  6— The  British  take  Rhode  Island. 
"    25— "Washington  took  1,000  Hessians  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dee.  26— Battle  of  Trenton  N.  J. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  Congress  appointed  Benj. 
iPranltlin,  Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  Commission- 
ers to  France,  to  procure  her  aid. 

17T7. 

Jan.  4 — Battle  of  Princeton,  N.  J.     Loss  about  400  on  each  side,  but 

Am.  Gen.  Mercer  was  killed. 
Feb.  6 — England  granted  Letters  of  Marque  and  Ecprisal  against 

American  ships. 
April  26 — Danbury,  Conn,,  burned  by  the  British  under  General 

Tryon. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Lafayette  arrived  in  America 

from  France,  to  aid  us  in  our  war  with  England. 

April John  Morton,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

May  27 — Button  Gwinnet,  of  Georgia,  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  died. 
May  24 — Col.  Meigs  attacked  the  British  shipping  at  Sag  Harbor,  N. 

T. ,  and  destroyed  12  of  their  vessels. 
June  22 — The  British  evacuate  Kew  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
July  7 — After  a  flght,  tlie  U.  S.  frigate  Hancock  was  captured  by 

three  British  ships. 
"     7 — The  Americans   under  Col.   Livingston,  were  defeated   by 

the  Br.  forces  in  a  battle  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  T. 
"    31 — The  Marquis  Lafayette,  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  was  raade  a 

Major  General  at  the  age  of  21. 
Aug,  S — Fort  Schuyler,  at  the  head  of  the  Mohawk  river,  invested  by 

the  Br.     Gen.  Ganesvoort,  however,  held  it. 
11    fl — G-en.  Herkimer  was  ambushed  by  the  British  and  Indians  at 

Oriskany,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  400  men. 
16 — Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.     Americans,  under  OoL  Stark, 

who  was  wounded  at  the 
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Aug.  22— Tlie   siege  of   Tort  Stanwix  (or 
raised  iij  tte  Bi'itiah  under  St.  '. 
loaa  of  artillery,  tents  an^  stores. 
Sept.  11 — Battle  of  Brandywine,  Del,   Americans,  under  Gten.  Sulli- 
van, defeated. 

"  18 — The  Continental  Congress,  now  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
adjourned  to  Lancaster  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the 
British. 

"  19 — Battle  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y.  Both  parties  claim  the  victory. 
Am.,  undei"  Gen.  Gates  ;  Br.,  Gen.  Burgoyne. 

"     2Q — The  English  took  pOBSession   of  Philadelphia  without  op- 

"    28— 21?— Gen.  "Wayne,  with  1,500  men  surprised  at  Paoli,  20 
miles  from  Phila.,  and  800  of  his  men  killed. 
OcL  4 — Battle  of  Germantown,  near  Phiadolphia.     Am.,  under  Gen. 
"Washineton,  defeated  by  the  Br.  under  Gen  Howe. 

"    7 — Second  Battle  of  Stillwater;  Am.  victorious. 

"  13 — Kingston,  N.  T.,  burnt  by  the  British. 

"  17 — Gen.  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  army  to  Gen,  Gates,  at 
Saratoga. 

II  22— Battle  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.     The  Hessians,  under  Count  Do- 
nop,  defeated  with  a  loss  of  500  killed. 
Nov.  16— Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  was  the  only  Constitution  during  the  war. 
Dec.  11— ^W'ashington  andhis  army  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

"    2] — At  this  time  great  numbers  of  Am.  officers  and  men  were 

Erisoners  of  war  in  New  York,  where  they  were  confined 
1  loathsome  jails  and  sugar  houses,  and  many  of  them 
starved  to  death. 

1778, 

Mar.  4^The  American  frigate  Alfred,  20  guns,  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish ships  Ariadne  and  Ceres. 
"    11 — Bills   passed   the  English   Parliament,    in  which    every- 
thing theOolonieshad  asked  was  granted,  and  Commission- 
ers were  sent  to  America  to  offer  terms  of  peace ;  but  Con- 
fress  now  rejected  them  all.    Soon  after  this,  France  ac- 
nowledged   the   Independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  them, 
which  Congress  ratified. 
"    21— The  American  ministers,   Franklin,   Deane  and  Lee  pub- 
licly received  at  the  French  Court. 
April  18— A  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Count  D'Estiang,  sent  to 

the  United  States  to  aid  them  against  the  Bnglish. 
June  12— Philip  Livingston,  of  N.  Y.,  a  signer  of  the  Deo.  of  Inde- 
pendence, died. 
"    18— The  English  evacuated  Philfideliihia. 
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July  i-5 — Nearly  400  Arnerioan  troops,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tnlley  of  Wyoming,  were  mssBRcred  h? 
the  Tories  and  lEdians — inowa  to  this  day  as  the  "  Wyom- 

Sept.  28 — A  regt.  of  American  cavalry  at  Tappan,  K.  T.,  surprised 
by  the  English,  who  rualied  upon  them  with  the  bayonet, 
and  killed,  wounded  or  captured  67  of  them. 

Deo.  29— SaTflnnah,  Geo.,  taken  by  the  Englhh— 100  Americans 
hilled,  and  453  talien  prisoners. 

1779. 

May  2— Verplank's  Point,  on  the  Hudson  river,  with  a  garrison  of 

70  men,  eurrendered  to  the  British,  under  Gen,  Clinton. 
"    10— Norfollc  and  Portsmouth,  Vft.,  taken  by  the  British,  who 

burnt  many  of  the  houses  and  vessels. 
"   Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and 

then  taken  by  the  English,  under  Gen,  Clinton. 
June  6 — Patrick  Henry,  a  distinguished  orator  and  statesman,  of  Ta., 

died,  aged  63. 
July  5-7— M".  Haven,  Conn.,  plundered,  and  Fairfield,  E.  Haven  and 

Norwalk,  burnt  by  the  British. 
"    15 — Gen.  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point  from  the  English,  who 

lost  600  men  ;  the  Americans  100. 
"    19 — Battle  of   Paulas  Hook,   N.  J. ;    when  the    Americans, 

under  Q«n.  Lee,  captured  the  English  troops  at  that  place. 
Aug.  22 — Gen.  Williamson  invaded  the  Indian  country,  and  burnt 

60,000  bushels  of  corn. 
Aug.  2S— "  Battle  of   the   Chemung,"   fought  at  Elmira,   N.    T. 

Americans,  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  victorious. 
Sept.  23 — -Great  battle  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  between  a  flotilla 

of   American   and   French   vessels,   commanded    by   Paul 

Jones,  and  two  Br.  frigates.     One  Br.  and  one  Am.  ship 

Oct.  9 — The  Americans  made  an  assault  on  Savannah,  Geo.,  to  re- 
take it  from  the  English,  bat  were  repulsed.  Count  Pulaski 
and  nearly  1,000  men  were  killed. 
Joseph  Hews,  of  North  Carolina,  Thomas  Lynch,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  George  Boss,  of  Pa.,  ail  signers  of  the  Die. 
of  Independence,  died  this  year, 

1780. 

May  6~Fort  Moultry,  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  surrendered  to  the  En- 
glish, who  bombarded  the  city  at  the  same  time, 
"    12 — Charleston  also  surrendered.     Gen.  Lincoln  and  the  troops 
under  his  command  become  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number 
of  2,500,  with  400  cannon. 
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June  18 — Maj,  Gen.  Gates  ordered  by  Congress  to  take  command  of 
the  Southern  department. 
"    23— Battle  of  Springfleld,  M.  J.     The  British  burnt  the  town. 
July  10— A  French  fleet,  with  Count  Bochambeau  and  6,000  French 
soldiers  on  board,  arrived  at  Khode  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Americans  against  England. 
Aug.  6 — Battle  at  Hanging  Bock ;  600  Americans,  under  Sumpter, 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 
"    16 — Battle  at  Sanders'  Creek,  near  Camden,  S.  C.     Lord  Gorn- 
wallis   commanding  the  English,   and  General   Gates   the 
Americans,  who  were  defeated,  and  Baron  DeKaib  was 
mortally  wounded. 
Sept.      — The   traitor  Benedict  Arnold  agrees  to  surrender  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  to  the  English ;  Major  Andre,  the  British  offi- 
cer who  negotiated  witE  Arnold,  was  soon  after  captured 
and  hung,  and  the  plot  failed. 
John    Ilart,  of  N".  J.,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, died  this  year. 
"    21 — Major  Andre,  the  British  spy,  landed  in  the  night  from 
the  British  ship  Vulture,  and  proceeded  to  West  Point  to 
confer  with  Arnold  for  the  surrender  of  that  post. 
'*    28 — Major  Andre  taken  at  Tarrytown,  and  hung  Oct.  2d. 
Oct.  7— Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  S.  0.     300  British  killed  and 
wounded,  800  prisoners,  and  1,600  stand  of  arma  taken. 
"    25— Gen.  Marion,  of  S.   C,  attacked  900  British  and  Tories, 
under  Col.  Tyno,  killed  and  took  one-half  of  them. 

1781. 


.  _._j.  Taylor,  of  Pa.,  and  Feb.  28th,  Richard  Stockton,  of 
N.  J.,  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died. 

March  15— Battle  at  Guilford  Court  House,  N.  C. ;  Gen.  Green  com- 
manding the  American,  and  Lord  Cornwailis  the  English 
forces ;  the  latter  victorious.     Loss  of  both  about  equal. 

April  25— Battle  of  Camden,  S.  C. ;  Gen.  Green  commanding  the 
American,  and  Lord  Eawdon  the  English  forces.     The  latter 

May  21— The  British  fort  Dreadnought  succumbed  to  the  Americans 

under  General  Lee. 
"    28— The  U.  S.  frigate  Alliance,  82  guns,  Oapt.  Barry,  captured 

the  British  sloops  Atalanta,  16  guns  and  Trespasser,  14  guns. 
June  5— ICort  Cornwailis,  at  Augusta,  Geo.  surrendered  totheAmeri- 

"    20— Lord  Cornwailis  evacuated  Eichmond,  Ta.,  and 
July  i — WJUiamsburgh,  Ta. 
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Sept.  6— Fort  Griswold  tttken  by  the  English,  undar  the  traitor  Ar- 
nold, ftnd  the  gnrtison  put  to  the  aword.  Col.  Ledyard, 
who  commanded  the  fort,  was  run  through  with  his  own 
sword,  after  he  hud  surreudered.  The  same  day,  He-w  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  was  hurnt  hy  the  same  infamous  wretch. 
"  8 — Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  0. ;  General  Green  commfind- 
ing  the  American,  and  Col.  Stewart  the  English  forces. 

Oct.  19 — Battle  of  Yorktown,  Va.,  when  after  several  days' fighting, 
Lord  OornwalliB  with  7000  troops  surrendered  to  Gen.  Well- 
ington. 
"    25— Colonel  "Wiilett,  of  N.   T.,  defeated  600  English  troops, 
under  Major  Boas. 

Dee.  31 — Henry  Laurena,  IT.  8.  Minister  to  France,  was  liberated 
from  prison,  in  London,  and  exchanged  for  the  Briliah  Gen. 
Burgoyne. 

1782. 

March  4 — Kesolntiona  passed  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  favor 
of  peace  betweenEnglandand  her  American  colonies,  incon- 
sequence of  which  very  few  military  operations  were  car- 
ried on  this  year. 

April  19 — The  independence  of  the  United  States  acbnowlcdged  by 
Holland. 

July  H— The  British  e 
took  possession 
near  that  city  about  the  same  time. 

Sept.  30 — Torlitown,  Va.,,  invested  by  the  American  and  French  ar- 
mies, under  "Washington  and  Kochambeau. 

Dec.  la— The  Biitiah  burnt  Fort  Arbutbnot,  and  a  new  fort  on  Sul- 
livan's Island,  S.  0. 
"  20— The  IT.  S.  frigate  Charleston,  of  40  ^uns,  was  (after  18 
hours'  chase),  captured  by  the  British  ships  Quebec  and  Di- 
omede.  The  Srst  American  74-gun  ship  was  built  this  year 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

1783. 
Jan.  20 — Ceaaation  of  liostilitiea  agreed  upon  between  England  and 

the  United  States, 
lob.  5— Independence  of  the  U.  States  acknowledged  by  Sweden. 

"    25— Independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  Den- 
March  24— Independence  of   the  United  States   acknowledged   by 

July  — Independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  Eusaia. 

April  19 — Cessation  of  hostilities  between  England  and  the  United 
States  proclaimed  just  eight  years  fi'om  the  day  on  which 
the  Revolutionary  war  commenced.  Estimated  loss  of  men 
in  this  war,  70,000. 
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June  18— "Washington  annoimoos 
Colonies  that  ha  would  s 

July  21 — Three  hundred  of  the  Revolution nry  aoldiara,  with  fixed 
tiayonets, surrounded  thebuildingin  which  Conjcreaa  was  as- 
sembled, and  demanded  relief  from  their  sufferings, 

Bept  8 — Treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States 
signed,  and  the  independence  of  the  United  States  aoknowl- 


__  d  by  the  former. 
Oct.  18 — Proclamation  for  disbanding  the  IT.  S.  army  issued. 
Nov.  25 — New  York  evacuated  by  the  English  troopa,  and  in  Dee. 

they  evacuated  Charleston,  8.  0. 
Dec.  4 — Washington   took    lea^e  of  the  officers    of  the   American 

army  in  New  York. 
"    24 — Washington    resigns  his  office   aa  commander-in-chief  of 

the  army,  and  delivered  up  his  c         ^    -       .     " 

Annapolis,  and  while  it  was  in  si 

Delaware,  one  of  the  signers  of  th( 

dence,  died  this  year. 

1Y84. 

Feb.     — First  voyage  from  New  York  to  China. 
Oct.  22— Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  tl 
Indians)  concluded  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now 


July  9 — Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia. 

"  18— Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  asignorof  the  Dedara- 

tion  of  Independonee,  died. 
Nov.  28— William    Whipple,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  signer  of  the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  died. 

1786. 

June  19 — Gen  Nathaniel  Green,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  died,  aged  46.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  Eutaw 
Springs,  which  closed  the  war  at  the  South. 
This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  rebellion  which  broke  out 
in  the  State  of  Mass.,  also  in  New  Hampshire,  called 
Bhay's  rebellion,  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  which  those 
States  imposed  on  the  people,  to  snstain  Hieir  credit. 

178T. 

Jan.  1— Arthur  Middleton,  of  South  Carolina,  a  sisner  of  theDecla- 
riition  of  Independence,  died. 
In  July   a  large  extent  of  territory  north  of  the  Oliio  river 
was  formed  into  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
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Sapt.  17— The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  agreed  upon  in  con- 
vention at  Philadelpkia, 

Out.  6 Tliomas  Btone,  of  Warjland,  one  of  tlie  signers  vi  the  Deela- 

ratiOB  of  Independence,  died. 

1788. 


1789. 

Jhti,  i^ThomaB  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Indapendenee,  died. 
jTeb.  IS— Ethan  Allen,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Eevolutionary 

heroes,  died. 
April  30 — Washington  inaugurated  the  first  President  of  the  United 

States,  and  the  government  went  into  o[ieration  under  the 

Constitution. 
July  4 — Congress  passed  the  first  act  imposing  duties  on  imported 

1     27 — The   Department  and    Secretary  of  "Foreign    Affairs," 
created  by  act  of  Congresa,  but  changed  to  Department  and 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  following  Sept. 
Aug,  7 — The  Department  and  Secretary  of  War  created  by  act  of 

"  28— Silas  Doane,  U,  S.  Minister  to  Prance  in  1776,  died  in  Eng- 
land in  extreme  poverty 

Sept.  2 — The  Department  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  created  by 
act  of  Congress. 

Sept.  22 — The  Post-Offlce  Department  temporarily  established,  and 
the  office  of  Postmaster  General  created  by  a  law  of  Con- 

"  24— The  act  for  the  eatablishniont  of  the  Judieial  system  of  the 
U.  S.  passed.  By  this  act  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
Circuit  and  District  Courts  were  created.  Also  the  offices 
of  the  U.  S.  district  attorneys  and  marshals. 
In  this  month,  Congresa  passed  (two-thirds  of  both  houses 
concurring)  a  resolution,  proposing  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  were  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.     These  ale  the  ten  first  amendments  to  that  instru- 

1790. 
March  1 — Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  taking  the  first  Cen- 
sus this  year. 
"     24— First  naluraliaatlon  law  passed. 
April  15^First  patenl^right  law  jjassed, 

11  30 — Treason  and  piracy  were  defined  by  act  of  Congress,  and 
death  by  hanging  was  made  the  penalty  in  both  cases. 
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May  29 — U.  S.  Constitution  adopted  by  Khode  Island. 

"    81 — rirst  act  passed  foe  securing  copy-rights  for  the  benefit  of 
authors. 
Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  officers  of  tlie 
Bevoiution,  died  this  month. 
Jaly  16 — Seat  of  government,  which  was  at  this  time  at  Ifew  Yorlt, 
was  by  act  of  Congress  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  it 
was  lo  remain  till  A.  D.  1800,  when  it  was  to  be  permanently 
fixed  at  Washington. 
During  thia  year,  Tirginia  and  Maryland  ceded  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  United  States  as  a  location  for  the  seat 

of  government. 
Benjamin  Eranilin,  of  Pa.,  William  Hooper,  of  N.  C,  snd 

Francis  Hopkinaon,  of  N.  J.,  all  signers  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence,  died  this  year. 
Tennessee    was  formed   into   a   Territorial  government  this 

year. 

1791. 

Peh.  26 — Pirst  United  States  Bank  chartered  by  Congress,  with  acap- 
ital  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000;  charter  to  continue  for 
twenty  years. 

Marcli  4— Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  making  the 
fourteenth  State. 

Wov.  4 — General  St.  Clair  attacked  in  camp  by  Indians,  eighty  miles 
north  of  Clneinnatti,  O.,  and  losteOO  out  of  2,000 men.  (Soo 
furtliet.) 

Dec.   20 — The  First  United  States  Bank  commenced   business  in 
Philadelphia. 
This  year,   hj   act  of  Congress,  a  tax  was  laid  on  distilled 
spirits.     This  was  the  first  attempt  to  raise  revenue  by  inter- 
nal taxes. 
Benj.   Harrison,  of  Va.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  died  this  year. 
During  this  and  the  preceding  year,  the  country  wna  invol- 
ved ma  bloody  war  with  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio  river 

1792. 

Feb.  16 — Bounty  to  fishing  vessels,  first  act  for,  passed. 

"    20— -An    act  permanently   to   establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads  in  the  United  States. 

April  2— The  act  for  establishing  the  V.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 
passed,  directing  what  pieces  of  coin  should  he  made. 
"    14— First   act  apportioning  the   Representatives  in  Congress 
among  the  several  States  passed  ;  this  was  bnsed  on  the  first 
census,  taken  !n  1790 

May  S — First  act  of  Congress.,  providing  for  aaniform  roilltia  system 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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June  1 — Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union.  She  waa  the  second 
admission,  making  the  fifteenth  State. 

Deo.  8 — Honry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  first  President  of  tlio 
Continental  Congress,  died. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  second  Presidential  election 
occurred,   wlien   Washington  was    unaninioualy  re-elected 
President,  and  John  Adams  Vice  President. 
1793. 

Early  in  this  year,  Mr.  Genet,  Minister  of  the  French  Kepuhlie  to 
the  United  States,  arrived.  But  his  conduct  wms  bo  mis- 
chievous that  President  Washington  requested  the  I'rcnch 
government  to  recall  him,  which  was  done. 

Feb.  12 — First  fugitive  alave  law  passed. 

"     18— The  President's  salary  fixed  by  set  of  Congress  at  $25,000 
per  year,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

ilarch  9— It  was  enacted  by  Congress  that  every  male  citizen,  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  18   and  45,  should   be  enrolled  in  the 

July  23 — Eoger  Sherman,  of  Conn.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  died. 

Oct.  8 — John  Hancock,  of  Mass.,  the  first  man  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  died. 

Dec.  31 — Thomas  Jefferson  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

1794. 

March  22 — The  law  passed  prohihiting  the  b 
it   a  crime  to   bring  slaves   into  c 
country. 
"     2e — Congress  laid  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  United  States 
ports  for  30  days,  which  waa  extended  to  60  daya. 
This  year  the  eleventh  amendment  of  tlie  Constitution  waa 
recommended  by  resolution  of  Congress,  wiiich  was  adopted 
by  the  States. 

June  i — The  President  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  lay  embargoes 
onallvesselsinanyof  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  tore- 
volte  the  same  whenever  lie  deemed  it  neceesiiry  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country. 
"  19— Eichard  H.  Lee,  of  Va. ;  Sept.  —  Abraham  Clark,  of  N, 
H. ;  and  TTov.  15,  John  Witherspoon,  of  N.  J.,  three  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died. 

Aug.  19 — Battle  of  Maumee  in  Ohio  when  Gen.  Wayne,  with  a 
force  of  3,000  men,  met  and  routed  the  Indians,  and  laid 
their  country  waste. 
In  the  autumnof  this  year,  the  whisky  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Pa.  This  was  a  resistance  principally  by  the  opponents 
of  the  administration  to  the  law  of  (Jongress  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  mnnnfaoture  of  whisky. 

Nov.  28— Earon  Steuben  died  atSteubenville,  K.  Y.,  aged  61. 
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1795. 
Jan  23— Gen    Sullma    a  gallant  and  heroic  officer  of  the  Eevolu- 

Jan    29 — Congress  passad  an  act 

naturalization,   which  wd 

law  on  the  aarae  subject 
May  19— Johiah  Bartlett,  ofN  H  ,  one  of  tio  signers  of  theDeclara- 

tion  o(  Independence,  died. 
Nov.  28— A  peace  was  concluded  witli  Algiers,  with  whom,  a  short 

naval  war  had  been  carried  on  by  the  United  States  this 

^'"'  1796. 

Jan.  1 — By  act  of  CongTBss,  Tennessee  was  admitted  as  a  State,  mak- 
ing the  I8th  State. 
"    6 — Samuel   Huntington,   of  Oonn,,   a  signer   of  tho   Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  died. 

June    — Tennessee  admitted  as  a  State. 

Sept.     — 'Woahington  issued  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the 
TJ.  S.,  having  determined  to  retire  from  pnblio  life  at  the 
end  of  his  second  Presidential  term  of  office. 
In  the  auturanof  this  year,  the   third  Presidential  election 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Adams. 

Dec.    14— ^en   "Wayne,   commander-in-chief  of  tho  "United  States 
forces,  died  at  Presque  Isle,  aged  51. 

U9T. 

March  i — John  Adams  inaugaratad  the  second  President. 
June  14— Congress   enacted   that  no  citizen  of   the  United  States 
should  engage  in  privateering  against  any  nation  in  amity 

Prancia  L.  Lee,  of  Ta.,  Carter  Braxton,  of  Ta.,  and  Oliver 
"Waloot,  of  Conn.,  all  sieners  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, died  this  year. 

During  this  year  the  French  Bepuhlie  became  exasperated 
at  the  United  States  because  they  refused  to  act  with  France 
against  England,  these  two  powers  being  then  at  war. 
France  earned  her  spiteful  feelings  so  far  as  to  drive  our 
minister,  Mr.  Pinckney,  out  of  the  country.  She  also  au- 
thorized the  capture  and  confiscation  of  American  Tessels. 
This  state  of  things  came  near  involving  the  two  nations  in 
a  war ;  but  fortunately  it  was  soon  afterwards  settled. 

1T98. 
April  3— The  Navy  Department  created  by  act  of  Congress.     Up  to 
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April  25 — All  act  of  Oongreja  ttutliori?Jsd  tte  President  to  order  any 
alien  to  leave  the  country  wbom  he  had  reasonable  grounds 
to  faoliove'was  here  for  treasonable  purposes. 

July  7  and  9 — Congress  authorize  the  capture  of  French  veEsels ; 
and  all  treaties  with  Prance  were  declared  -void.  But  these 
difficulties  ware  soon  after  settled  by  treaty. 
"  — Under  an  apprehension  that  there  would  be  war  with  France, 
Gen.  "Washington  wa£  again  appointed  commander-in  chief 
of  the  army. 
During  this  and  the  ensuing  year,  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  were  passed.     These  laws  rendered  Joha  Adams'  ad- 


Lewis  Morris,  of  N.'l.,  Jamea  Wilson,  of  Pa,,  and  Geo. 
Read,  of  Del.,  all  signers  of  the  Doclaratioii  of  Independ- 
ence, died  this  year. 

1T99. 

Feb.  9 — Battle  between  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  of  86 
guns,  Capt.  Triiiiton,  and  the  French  frigate  Insurgent,  of 
48  guns  and  410  men.  The  Insurgent  was  captured. 
By  act  of  Congress,  coinmereial  intercourse  with  France 
was  prohibited.  Our  ships  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
French  porta. 
Dec.  19— "Washington  died  in  the  C8th  year  of  his  ago. 

"William  Paea,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Do- 
clatation  of  Independence,  died  this  year. 

1800. 

Jan.  23 — Edward  Eutledge,  of  S,  C,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  died. 

Feb.  1 — Battle  between  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  Capt. 
Truiton,  and  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance.  La  Ven- 
geance whipped. 

April  4 — An  act  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  Unit^  States,  passed  "by  Congress. 

May  7. — Congress  paaa  an  act  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
moved to  Washington,  and  the  Mississippi  Territory  wbs 
organized  into  a  Territorial  government. 

Sent.  80— A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  now  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the 
long-standing  difficulties  between  the  two  countries  were 
amicably  settled. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  fourth  Presidential  election 
occurred,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  Thomas  Jetferson. 
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1801. 

March  i — Thomas  Jefferson  iaaiiguTBted  llie  fonrth  President  of  tiia 

United  States. 
June  10 — The  Basliaw  of  Tripoli,  one  of  the  petty  princes  of   the 

Barbary  States  in  tlio  north  of  Africa,  declared  war  against 

the  United  States. 
"    14 — Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  died  in  London. 

1802. 
Jan.  14 — An  act  apportioning    the   Eepresentatives   in    Congress 
among  the  States,  baaed  on  the  censas  of  1800,  by  which  a 
member  was  allowed  for  every  38,000  population. 
Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  this  year,  making  the  ITth 
State. 
April  li — Congress  pass  a  new  naturalization  law,  repealing  all  for- 
mer laws  on  this  subject. 
May  3 — The  city  of  "Washington  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress. 

In  October,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Loaisinna  (winch  be- 
longed to  Spain  at  this  time),  closed  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans against  the  United  States. 

1803. 

Oct  31— The  United  States  frigate  Philadelphia,  Capt.  Bainbridi^e, 
ran  on  a  rock  in  the  1  a  bor  of  Tr  pol  when  the  Tr  pol  taas 
captured  her.  The  Ph  ladelph  a  was  one  of  a  number  ol 
U.  S.  ships  sent  into  the  Med  ter  anean  sea  to  pun  sh  Iho 
Tripolitons  for  their  p  rat  eal  depredat  ons  upon  our  com 

Dae.  20 — The  United  States  took  posaesa  on  of   Ln    s  ana    wh    h 
they  had  bought  this  yeir  of  Fran  «   for  $1    000  000 
Matthew  Thornton,  of  N    1:     Sam  el  A  lam    ot  Mas      a    1 
Francis  Lewis,  of  N.  T.,  all  signers  of  the  Dec.  of   Indo- 
pendence,  died  this  year. 

1804. 

Feb.  2— George  Walton  of  Georgia;  and  May  II,  Robert  Trent 
Paine,  of  Mass.,  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Independence  died. 
"  3— Lieut.  Decatur  of  the  IT.  S.  navy,  with  a  small  schooner,  in 
the  night,  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  burnt  the  U. 
S.  frigate  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Tripoli  tans. 

July  12— Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton  died  of  a  wound  reeeiTcd  in  a 
duel  with  Anron  Burr,  the  Vice-President  of  the  U.  8. 

Aug.  8 — Cora.  Preble,  eommandinii  the  American  squadron  in  the 
Meditercanean  sea,  had  a  severe  action  with  seyeial  Tripol- 
itan  gun-boats,  and  captured  a  number  of  them ;  and  then, 
in  this,  and  the  following  months,  he  bombarded  Tripoli 
several  Umea. 
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Sept.  12 — Tlio  American  equadron  in  the  MediterrEinean  aea  captured, 

near  Tripoli,  two  vessels  loaded  with  wheat,  for  the  city. 
Nov.  18— Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  died  at  Albany,  N.  T. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  fifth  Presidential  election  took 

Slaoe,  at  which  Jefferson  was  re-elected  for  President,  and 
■eorge  Clinton,  of  New  Yorli,  Vice-President, 

1805. 

June  3 — A  treaty  of  peace  waa  tnade  with  Tripoli,  and  the  American 
prisoners,  liberated. 
This  year  Michigan,  which  waa  a  part  of  the  great  north- 
western territory,  became  distinct,  Congress  having  estah- 
lisheS  a  Territorial  government  for  it. 

June  11 — Mich.  Territory  organized  into  a  Territorial  government. 

Sept.  27 — William  Moultry,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
who  so  bravely  defended  Sullivan's  Island,  in  1776,  died. 


April  10— Gen.  Gates,  a  very  distinguished  General  in  the  Eevolu- 
tioaary  war,  died  in  New  York. 

May  8— Robert  Morris,  of  Pa.;  June  8,  George  Wythe,  of  Va.;  July 
11,  James  Smith,  of  Pa.,  all  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Inde- 
pendence, died. 

Oct.  25 — Henry  Knox,  a  major-general  in  the  Eevolutionary  war, 
and  Secretary  of  "War  under  Washington,  died. 

1807. 

Feb.  10 — The  United  States  coast  survey  ordered  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mar.  2 — Congress  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  from 
Africa  or  any  other  country,  after  1808. 

June  22 — The  British  sliip  Leopard  attacked  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake,  and  took  four  men  out  of  her,  claiming  thorn  as 
British  subjects:  this,  and  other  similar a<ts,  led  to  the  war 
of  1812  with  England. 

July  2— President  Jefferson  ordered  all  British  ships  of  war,  in  any 
of  the  American  waters,  to  leave. 
During  this  year,  Ool.  Aaron  Burr  waa  tried  for  treason,  but 
the  proof  was  insufficient  to  convict  him. 

Aug.  25 — Cora.  PreWe  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  subdued 
Tripoli,  died. 

Nov.  26~OIivBr  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  died. 

Dec  17 — The  Milan  decrees  issued  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  dena- 
tionalizing all  vessels  that  submitted  to  the  British  order  in 
council;  this  led  to  the  capture  of  American  vessels  by 
French  cruisers,  and  Crtrne  near  causing  a  war  between  tha 
United  States  and  Franco. 
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Dae  22 — Congresa  laid  an  embargo  on  fill  tlio  shippitigof  the  United 
States.  This  was  done  in  retiiliation  towards  England  and 
France  for  their  unfriendly  acts  toward  U3.  But  this  anni- 
hilated all  our  foreign  commerce;  became  unpopular,  and 
was  repealed  in  IS09. 


1809. 

Feb.  3 — Illinois  organized  into  a  Territorial  government. 

Mar,  1 — Congrees  repealed  the  emhargo  it  laid  on  all  American  ves- 
sels. Dec.  22,  1807. 
"      4 — James  Madison  inaugurated,  the  fourth  President. 
"      9 — Thomas  Haywood,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Dec.  of  Independence,  died.     And  on  the  26th  of  Oct., 
John  Penn,  another  of  them,  died. 

Aug.  9 — President  Jefferson,  on  receipt  of  information  that  the  lafe 
treaty  with  England  was  not  ratified,  suspended  all  inter- 
course with  that  country 

1810. 

Mar.  28 — Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  at  this  time,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  French  government,  issued  a  decree  by  which  all 
American  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving  in  any  French  ports, 
were  ordered  to  be  seized  and  condemned;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing Hov.,  this  and  all  other  hostile  decrees  were  revoked. 

1811. 

Peb.  26 — Naval  hospitals  established  by  act  of  Congress. 

May  18 — Naval  action  between  the  U.  States  ship  President  and  the 
English  ship  Little  Bett,  which  was  captured. 

June  1 — Oen,  W.  Baton  died,  distinguished  for  his  heroic  conduct  in 
the  expedition  against  Tripoli. 

June  19 — Samuel  Chase,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  died;  he  was 
also  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Independence. 

Aug.  2 — Williams,  of  Conn.,  another  of  the  signers,  died. 

Nov.  7 — The  frontier  Indians  at  this  time  were  very  hostile  to  the 
United  States;  and  on  this  day  they  attacked  our  troops 
commanded  by  Gen.  Harrison,  at  Tippecanoe ;  a  bloody  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  the  Indians  were  defeated. 

Dae.  2 — The  third  appottionment  of  Kcpresenlativea  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  based  on  the  census  of  1810,  by  which  oae  Bep- 
reaentative  was  allowed  for  every  S5,0U0  people. 
13 
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1812. 
Mar.  4— The  charter  of  the  TJnited  States  Bank  espirefl  by  its  own 

limitation. 
April  4 — Congress  laid  an  emhargo  on  all  vesBels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.     This  was  done  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with 
England. 
"      8 — Louisiana  admitted  into  the  TInion,  making  the  ISth  State. 
"     20— Goorge  Clinton,  Tiee-Preeident  of  the  U.  States,  died. 
"    25 — The  General  Land  Office  eetablished  at  Washington. 
"    29— The  U.  8.  frigate  Essex,  Capt.  Porter,  cuptiired  two  Eng- 
lish ships  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
June  4 — Missouri  organized  into  a  Territorial  goremmect. 

"  18 — The   President,  in  cunformitj  with   an  act  of   Congress 
passed  a  few  clays  before,  declared  war  with  Slngtand. 
July  12— Gen.  Hull,  with  2,000  troops,  invades  Canada. 
Aug.  8 — Gen.  Hull,  witU  his  troops,  evacuates  Canada,  and  crosses 
over  to  Detroit. 
"    9 — Major  VanHorn  met  a  few  British  and  Indians  under  the 
famous  chief  Tecumsoh,  and  routed  tliem  with  considerable 

"  15 — The  British  Gen.  Brook  stimmoned  the  city  of  Detroit  to 
surrender,  which  summons  Qen.  Hull,  moved  with  cowardice 
or  treason,  basely  obeyed. 

"  15 — Battle  of  Fort  Chicago ;  which,  after  a  bloody  contest,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Indians.  The  men  and  women,  were  all 
murdered  after  the  surrender. 

"  19 — The  American  frigate  Constitution,  of  4i  guns,  Capt.  Hull, 
engaged  the  English  frigate  Guerrier,  and  in  hiilf  an  hour 
the  Guerrier  lost  half  her  men  and  was  a  wrack. 
Oct.  13 — Queenstown,  Upper  Canada,  captured  by  the  U.  S.  troops 
under  Gen.  Solomon  VanKenssalaer;  but  the  English  were 
reinforced  and  recaptured  it.  They  were  commanded  by 
Gen.  Brock,  who  was  killed  in  this  battle. 

"  18 — The  U.  B.  sloop  of  war  "Wasp,  Capt.  Jones,  captured  the 
British  brig  Frolic,  on  the  coHst  of  North  Carolina,  after  a 
bloody  fight  of  three-fourths  of  an  hour  j  hut  both  were  re- 
captured the  same  day  by  an  English  74.^un  ship. 

"  23 — The  frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Decatur,  engaged  with  the 

English  frigate  Macedonian,  which  struct  her  colors  after 

an  action  of  two  hours.     This  occurred  west  of  the  Canary 

Islands. 

Kov.  22 — The  British  frigate  Southampton  captured  the  U.  S.  brig 

Tixen,  after  a  severe  action. 
Dec.  29 — The  U.  9.  frigate  Constitution,  Com.  Bninbridge,  captured 
the  British  frigate  Java,  and  burned  her  off  the  coast  of 

During  this  year,  our  men-of-war  and  privateers  captured 
nearly  300  English  vessels— a  year  of  blood  and  devastation  1 
Horrid  war  I 
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1813. 

Jan,  17 — The   English   frigate  ITarciasus   captured  the  IT.  S.  brig 
Vixen,  12guna. 

"  18 — A  detaohment  of  tJ.  8.  troops,  under  Cols.  Lewis  and  Al- 
len, attacked  Prenehtown,  {now  Monroe,)  in  Mich.,  and 
routed  the  English  troops  there. 

"  22 — The  British  troops  and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Proctor,  at- 
tacked the  Americftna  in  the  same  place,  who  surrendered 
upon  conditions,  which  were  hasely  violated  by  the  English. 

"    23 — Geo.  Clymer,  of  Pa.,  one  of  the  signets  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  died. 
Feb,  8— The  U.  8.  Govt,  borrowed  $16,000,000  to  carry  on  the  war. 

"  24 — Naval  battle  off  the  coast  of  Demarara,  between  the  TT.  S. 
sloop  of  war  Hornet,  Capt.  Lawrence,  and  the  British  brig 
Peacock,  which  was  aunt  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Mar.  14 — The  Delaware  river  blockaded  by  several  English  ships. 
April  IB — Benj.  Rush,  of  Pa.,  a  celebrated  physician  and  statesman, 
and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec  of  Independence,  died. 

"      27 — The  Americans,  under  Gen.   Pike,  capture  York,  (now 
Toronto,)  Canada,  with  a  large  quantity  of  public  property. 
May  1 — The  British  Gen.  Proctor  attacked  Port  Meigs,  Ohio,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Harrison. 

"  5 — Gen.  Celay'a  troops  attacked  the  besiegers  and  dispersed 
them;  but, 

"    8 — while  in  pursuit,  were  themselves  captured. 

"  20— The  U.  S.  frigate  Congress,  Capt.  Smith,  captured  the  Eng- 
lish brig  Jaan ;  and  on  the  22d,  the  brig  Diana,  of  10  guns. 

"  27 — The  English  troops,  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  attack  Sack- 
et's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  but  were  repulaed;  and,  on  the  same 
day,  the  Americans  took  Port  George  on  the  Niagara  river. 
June  1 — The  IT.  8.  frigal*  CheEapeako,  Capt.  Lawrence,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  after  a  terrible  and 
bloody  battle ;  Capt.  Lawrence,  and  almost  every  officer  on 
board,  was  killed. 

"  20— The  English  made  an  attack  on  Oswego,  N.  Y,,  but  wore 
repulsed, 

"   25 — The  British  Admiral,   Oockburn,  ordered  the  village  of 
Hampton,  Vft.,  to  be  pillaged. 
July  81— Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  taken  by  the  British. 

"    31 — Com.  Ohauncey  took  York,  Upper  Canada,  and  carried  ofi' 
the  stores  of  the  English  army. 
Aug.  2 — The  English  attack  our  fort  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  but  were 
bravely  repulsed  by  the  Americans,  under  Major  Orogan. 

"      2— Congress  laid  a  direct  tax  of  $3,000,000,  and  apportioned  it 
among  the  several  States.     Tiiia  was  done  to  support  the 
war  with  England  at  this  time. 
"    12 — Samuel  Osgood,  for  a  time  Postmaster  Geti.,  died,  aged  65. 
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Aug.  13 — The  Br.  ship  Alert  nttncked  the  U.  S.  frigatn  Essei,  but 
struck  her  colora  in  eight  minutes. 

"  14 — The  U.S.  brig  Argus  was  captured,  after  a  severe  battle  willi 
the  British  bri^  I'elican. 

"    30— A  party   of  Creek  Indians  capture  Fort  Mimg,  in  Ala., 
and  massacre  nearly  300  man,  women  nnd  children, 
Sept.  5— The  Br.  ship  Boxer,  after  a  flglit  of  forty  minutes,  surren- 
dered to  the  American  brig  Enterprise, (rn  the  coast  of  Maine. 

•I  10 — Battle  on  Lake  Erie  between  the  nine  V.  S.  vessels  com- 
manded by  Com.  Perry,  and  a  squadron  of  six  English, 
commanded  by  Com.  Barclay,  all  of  which  surrendered  to 
Com.  Perry. 

"  27 — Gen.  Harrison  took  Mnlden,  in  TTpper  Canada,  eTacuated 
hy  the  English,  under  Gen.  Proctor. 
Oct,  5 — Battle  of  the  Thames,  (Upper  Canada)  eighty  milos  from 
Detroit.  Here  the  great  Indian  chief  Tecumseh,  who  was 
confederate  with  the  English,  was  slain.  Gen.  Harrison 
commanded  tie  U.  States  troops,  and  Gen  Proctor  the  Br., 
who  were  noarly  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

"  25 — Battle  between  the  U.  S,  frigate  Congress,  Capt.  Smith,  nnd 
the  British  ship  Rose,  which  was  destroyed. 
Uov.  3 — Col,  Coffee  attacked  2O0  of  the  Creek  Indiana,  and  kiiled 
every  one  of  them  in  retaliation  for  what  they  had  dona  at 
JTort  Bliras,  A  number  of  battles  with  the  Creeks  followed 
this,  during  this  and  the  next  year,  and  in  Jen,  1814.  in 
which  nearly  all  their  warriors  were  killed,  and  thus  ended 
the  Creek  war, 

"11 — Battle   of   Williamsburgh,   Canada.     American  loss   300; 
English  less  than  200. 
Deo.  13 — Congress  laid  an  embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  all  the 
poris  of  the  United  States.     This  was  to  cut  oiT  trade  with 
England. 

"  19 — Port  Niagara  captured  by  tho  British,  with  250  roen  and  25 
cannon  ]  and.  on  the  same  day,  Lewistown  and  Tuscarora 
villages,  N.  T.,  were  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

"  80— Buffalo  and  Black  Eock,  burnt  by  the  British. 

1814. 

Mar.  24— Congress  authorized  the  President  to  borrow$26,000,000,  to 
cary  on  the  war  with  England. 
"     28— The  U.  S.  frigate  Essex,  Capt,  Porter,  was  captured  in  the 
harbor  of  Talparaiao  by  two  British  men-of-war. 
April  24 — The   British  took   Washington,    and  burnt  the  public 
buildings. 
"    29 — Battle  between  the  U.  8,  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  and  the 
English  man-of-war Bmpervier,  which  was    captured  with 
$118,000  in  money. 
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May  6 — Tha  English,  undar  Gen.  Drummond,  attacked  Oswego,  N. 

Y. ;  llic  Amei-icnns  btid  to  rotreat. 
June  9 — Tlie  TJ.  8.  brig  Rattieanabe,  Lieut.  Eenshaw,  captured  the 
British  ship  John. 
"     2S— The  3loop-of-wac  Wssp,  Copt.  Blafeeley,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish sloop  Reindeer,  in  nineteen  niinatpa, 
July  3 — The  Americana  take  Fort  Ei'ie  from  the  English. 

"     4 — Battle  of  Chippewa,  in  Canada.     U.  8.  troops,  under  Gen, 

Scott,  yictorious. 
"  24— Battle  of  Bridgewater,   (or  Lnndy's  Lane)  near  Niagara 
Falls.   Gen.  Scott,  commanding  U.  8.  forces  was  victorious. 
Aug.  3 — The  British  crossed  Niugara  riser  to  attack  Buffalo,  but 
were  repulsed  by  250  riflemen,  undar  Morgan. 
"     8 — Ifirst  meeting  of  U.  S.  and  English  commisBioners  at  Ghent, 
(in  Belgiuni)  to  treat  for  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  24  Dee.  following. 
"     9 — 10 — 11 — Stonington,  Conn.,  bomlarded  by  the  British, 
"  15 — The  British  attack  Fort  Erie,  but  were  severely  repulsed  by 
Gen.   Gaines,  who  commanded  the  TJ.  S.  troops,  witlia  loss 
of  nearly  1,000  men. 
"  25 — "Wft.^hington  evacuated  by  the  British  troops  under  command 

of  Gen.  Boss  arid  Admiral  Cookburn. 
"  80 — Alexandria,  Vs.,  capitulated  to  the  British  army,  and  deliv- 
ered up  the  public  property  and  shipping  to  save  t)ie  city 
from  being  burnt. 
Sept.   1— The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  "Wasp,  Capt.  Blalte!ey_,  fell  in  with 
ten   British   vessels,   convoyed  by  a  74-gun  ship — Ciipt.  B. 
sunk  one  and  burnt  another. 
"     6 — 11— Battle  of  Piattshurgh,  or  Lake  Champlain — for  it  was 
on  both  land  and  water — Com.  HeDonoughcommandingtho 
American   fleet,  and  Com.  Sownie  the  English,  whose  loss 
was  nearly  2,500  men. 
"  12 — 18 — 14 — Battles  threedaya  ia  succession,  near  Baltimore,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  battle  of  Baltimore,  and  theother  the 
battle  of  Fort  MoHenry— Gen.  Eoaa,  the  English  comman- 
der, was  killed  the  first  day. 
Hoy.  7 — PPnsaeola  (Fla.)  taken  hy  Gen.  Jackson. 

"  23— Elbridga  Gerry,  of  Mass.,  once  Vice  Prpsi^pnt,  died. 

In  Dec,  of  this  year,  the    celebrated  Hartford   convention 

1815. 

Jan.  8 — Biittle  of  New  Orleans— Gen.  Jackson  commanding  the  XT. 
States  troops,  6,000  in  number ;  Gen.  Packenham  the  Eng- 
lish, 12,0l!0  in.  number.  Packenham  and  TOO  of  his  officers 
and  men  were  slain,  and  1,000  wounded;  and,  astonishing  to 
say,  only  seven  Americans  were  killed  and  six  wounded. 
This  closed  the  second  war  with  England  on  the  land ;  yet 
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ttRre  were  a  number  of  naval  battles  after  tliis,  bceauso  tbe 

news  of  poaeo  waa  not  heard  in  time  to  prevent  them. 
Jan.  15— The  U.  S.  frigate  President,  Com.  Decatur,  was  captured  by 

four  Engliah  shipa,  after  a  chase  of  18  hours. 
I'eb.  11— Fort  Boyer,  at  kobile,   with  a  garrison  of  375  Wen,  Giir- 

rendered  to  5,000  English  tioops,  under  Lambert,  with  a 

fleet  of  thirte^m  ships. 
1  ]8— Treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814,  ratiSed 


by  tbe  U.  S.  Senate, 
"  24— The  S( 


tary  of  the  Treasury  waa  autboriaod  liy  Congress 
[o  issue  $25,000,000  in  Treaaury  notes, 
"  28 — Battle  between  the  TJ.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  Capt.  Stewart, 
and  tbe  English  frigate  Cyane,  and  eloop  Levant,  and  both 
of  them  were  captured  by  the  Constitution,  off  the  island  of 
Maderia. 
■Mar,  8 — Congress  declares  war  against  Algiers,  in  Africa;  and  dur- 
ing this  roonth  the  U.  S.  frigate  Hornet  captured  the  Brit- 
ish brig  Penguin,  off  the  Coast  of  Brazil. 
May  3 — James  MeHenry,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  died  at  Baltimore. 
June  17 — Commodore  Decatur,  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  captured 
an  Algerian  frigate  of  46  guns.  A  treaty  was  thereupon 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers  ;  after 
which,  these  piratical  barbarians  behaved  themselves. 
"  80— The  IT.  S.  vessel  Peacock  had  a  fight  with  the  British  ship 
Nautilus,  which  aurrandered  in  fifteen  or  twenty  miEutes. 
This  took  place  in  the  straits  of  Sunda. 

1816. 

In  this  year  the  second  U.   S.   Bant  was  chartered,  with  a 
capital  of  |35,000,000,  to  continue  twenty  years. 

Indiana,  (a  part  of  tbe  great  north-western  territory,)  was  ad- 
mitted as  a,  State  this  year — making  the  19th  State. 
Nov-  6 — Gouverneur  Morris',  an  eminent  statesman,  died  at  Morris- 
sania,  near  New  Tork. 

1817. 

Mar.  8 — By  a  law  passed  this  day,  all  American  citizens  were  en- 
joined to  observe  our  neutrality  laws,  and  forbidden  from 
rendering  any  aid  to  any  nation  which  was  at  war  with  any 
other  nation  at  peace  with  us. 
"    4 — James  Monroe,  the  fifth  President,  inaugurated. 

June  24— Thomas  JIcKean,  of  Del,,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  died. 

December — The  Mississippi  Territory  was  divided,  and  the  western 
part  admitted  as  a  State,  making  tho  twentieth  ;    and  the 
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eastern  part  orf^anized  into  a  Territorial  guvornmont,  by 
the  name  of  the  Teriitory  of  Alabama. 
In  the  fatter  part  of  this  year,  tde  Creelt  nai  Seminole  In- 
diims   coioniitted   dopredationa   in   Georgia  and   Alabama, 
when  Geiier»,]s  Gaiaes  and  Jackson,  were  sent  to  eubdue 

1818. 

May  24 — Gen,   Jaeltson  took  PensaKoia,  !Fla.,  from  tJie  Spaniards, 
and  sent  the  authoritiea  to  Havana.     This  was  done  during 
his  campaign  against  the  Seminole  and  Creek  Indjans. 
"    25 — Gen.  Mitchell,  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  died. 
Dec.  8— Illiaois  admitted  into  the  Union — making  the  twenty-first 
State. 

a  State,  bv  resolution  of  both 


Mar.  2— Arkansas  formed  into  a  Territorial  government. 
Dee.  14 — Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union — making  the  twenty- 
second  State. 

1820. 

Feb.  16 — Wm.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  signer  of  tba  Declaration 
of  Independence,  died. 

March  15 — Maine  admitted  into  the  Union — making  the  twenty- 
third  State. 

Aug.  23 — Com.  Perry,  the  hero  of  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie,  died  of 
yellow  fever  at  Trinidad,  West  Indies,  on  his  birth-day. 

October— Florida  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  for  $5,000,000. 
The  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  free  or  slave 
State  greatly  agitated  the  country  this  year.  The  famous 
"  Missouri  Compromise  "  settled  the  question. 

1821. 

Mar.  4 — James  Monroe  inaugurated  upon  his  second  term  of  the 

Presidency,  and  D.  D.  Tompkins  upon  his  second  terra  of 

the  Vice  Presidency. 
Mar.  22— Com.  Stephen  Decatur  died  at  Washington. 
July  1 — Gea.  Jackson  took  possession  of  Florida. 
Aug.  4 — "Wm.  Floyd,  of  New  York,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  died. 
Missouri  was  admitted  this  year — making  the  twenty-fourth 

State. 
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1822. 

Mercb  7 — Congress  agalimjiportions  tlioEepj-esentatiyes  inCongresB 

among  the  aovoriil  ritetes,  bnacd  on  the  census  of  1820.     By 

this  oot  the  ratio  of  reproBentution  was  flsml  at  one  Bepre- 

sentaUve  lo  40,000  ptrsons. 

"    80 — Florida  was  formed  into  a  Territorial  gOTernBient. 

Hay  5 — Thomas  Truston,  n  distingnished  naval  officer,  both  in  the 

Ravolutionary  warnn^  in  our  short  war  with  jiajice,  died. 

"    8 — Qen.  Stark,  tt  prominent  officer  of  the  Jievoliitioniivy  war, 

Oct.  2T— William  Lowndes,  a  distiaguisiied  statesman  of  South  Car- 
olina, died  at  Bea. 
Iluring  this  year,  gangs  of  pirates  infested  tlio  West  Indies, 
committing  Sepredationa  npon  our  comineree,  when  the 
tJnited  States  governniHnt  sent  a  nsTal  force  to  destroy 
tliem.    It  captured  over  twenty  piratical  ycsaels. 

1823. 

This  year  Com,  Porter  hrofee  up  and  dieperssd  the  remainder 
of  the  piratical  gaaga  in  the  West  India  Islands,  who  had 
withstood  the  onslaught  which  our  government  had  laade 
upoa  them  last  year. 

1824. 

March  13 — A  convention  at  which  the  United  States  and  England 
were  represented,  was  hold  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  mea- 
sures to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 

April — United  States  and  Eossian  commiasionera  met  to  settle  the 
north -weetern  boundaries  between  the  two  countries. 

Aug.  24— Lafayette  arrived  from  Trance,  and  made  a  tour  through 
the  country. 

Oct.  29 — Charles  Finckney,  of  South  Carolina,  an  eminent  orator  and 
Btntesmnn,  and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  died. 
The  tenth  Presidential  election  took  plate  in  the  fall  of  this 
year ;  but  there  was  no  choice  liy  the  people,  and  the  elec- 
tion wont  to  the  Ilouse  of  Keprcsentatives,  when  John  Q. 
Adams  was  elected. 

1825. 

Mar.  S — An  act  to  estahlish  a.navy  yard  on  tha  coast  of  !Pia.  passed. 

"    i — John  Quinoy  Adams,  the  sixth  President,  inaugurated. 
June  11— Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  N.  T.,  an  ex-Vice-President,  died. 
Mov.  10— Cora.  McDonongh,  who  commanded  the  TJ.  S.  fleet  at  the 

battle  of  Plattaburgh,  on  Lake  Cliamplain,  in  1814,  died  at 

Middletown,  Conn. 
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July  4 — John  Adams,  aged  91,  and  Tliomag  JeffCTBon,  both  of  whom 
had  heen  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  both  signers 
of  the  Ceo.  of  Independence,  died. 

1827. 

"We  find  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  worthy 
of  particular  notice  duving  this  year.  We  were  at  peace 
"with  nil  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind ;"  there  was 
yery  little  political  excitement,  and  the  country  was  proB- 
peroua  and  happy  under  the  good  administration  of  good 
President  John  Quiney  Adams, 

1828. 

Feh.  11 — DeWitt  Clinton  died,  while  in  tie  office  of  the  Governor 

of  New  York. 
A  new  protective  tariff  was  enacted  this  year,  with  a  view  to 

encourage  American  manufactures. 
The  eleventh  Presidential  election  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 

this  year,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

1829. 

Jan.  29 — Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington 
and  Ad  a  ma,  died. 

Peb.  29— The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  passed  a  resolution  deny- 
ing the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  the  tariff. 

Mar.  4 — Andrew  J aclcson,  the  seventh  President,  inaugurated,  and 
John  0.  Calhoun  entered  upon  his  second  term  as  V.  Ptest. 

May  19 — A  treaty  of  pence,  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation, 
between  the  IT.  States  and  Brazil,  ratified  at  Washington. 

May  17— John  Jay  died  at  Bedford,  N.  T.  Ho  was  one  of  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  Continental  Ooneress,  minister  to  Spain  and  to 
England,  Governor  of  New  Tork,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

June  4 — The  U.  S.  frigate  Pulton  blown  up  at  the  navy  yard,  Brook- 
lyn ;  26  lives  lost. 

Aug.  13— Mr.  McLane,  minister  to  England,  and  Mr.  Eivas,  minis- 
ter to  Prance,  embark  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  at 
New  Tork. 

Nov.  2&— The  lion.  Bushrod  Washington,  ono  of  the  Judges  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  died. 

1830. 

May  7 — A  treaty  signed  at  Constantinople,  between  the  United  States 
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nnd  Turkey,  by  wliicli  tbo  United  States  obLainod  the  frue 

iiavigudoiiof  the  ISluck  Scu. 
May  29 — The  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  created   by  act  of 

Congreaa. 
Aug.  i — Gen.   Fhitip  Stuart,  na  officer  of  the  Bevolution,  died  at. 

Washing  tun. 

1831. 

Jan.  10 — The  disputed  northern  boundary  line,  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  settled  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred. 

April  19 — Dissolution  of  President  Jackson's  cabinet. 

July  4— James  Monroe,  the  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  died 
at  New  York,  aged  73. 

Aug.  25 — An  eulogy  on  Janxes  Monroe  delivered  at  Boaton,  by  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Sept.  26 — The  national  anti-Masonic  convention,  at  Baltimore,  nom- 
inated "William  Wirt  for  President. 

Oct.   1 — A  free-trade  convention  met  at  Philadelphia. 

"  26— A  tariff  eonvantion  of  ovp.r  500  dologates  met  at  New  Tork 
and  adopted  a  memorial  to  Congreas. 

Nov.  5 — Gen.  Pliilip  TanCourtlandt,  an  officer  of  the  lieTolntionary 
war,  died  at  New  York,  aged  82. 

Deo.  14 — The  national  Eepubliean  party  asscmbledat  Baltimore,  and 
nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President. 

1832. 

Jan.  35 — The  Senate,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  President,  refused  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Martin  VanBuren  as  United 
States  minister  to  England. 

Mar.  8 — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  law  of 
Georgia,  by  which  several  missionaries  to  the  Indiana  in  that 
State  were  imprisoned  for  four  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
waa  contrary  to  the  lawa  and  treaties  of  the  United  Statea, 
and  therefore  null  and  void. 

April  I — A  war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  the  "Vf  in- 
nebago  Indians,  called  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
"    2 — Treaty  concluded   with  the  Greek  Indians,  by  which  they 
sell  all  tiieir  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  United 
States. 

May  5 — The  treaty  respecting  commerce,  navigation,  and  the  boun- 
dary liae  between  the  United  States  and  MeiLico,  ratified  at 
"Washington. 
"    21 — Cora,  fiogers  died  on  board  his  ship  off  Buenos  Ayres. 
"    22 — Martin  Van  Buren  nominated  by  the  Democrats,  at  Balti- 
more, for  Vica  President  of  the  United  Stales. 
"    27 — An  act  apportioning  the  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  based 
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on  the  fifth  cenaua, 

tives  and  populatioi 

700  pe<ipla. 
June  1 — Gen.  Thomas  Sumpter,  an  officer  in  the  Kevolutionarj  war, 

died  in  South  Girolina. 
July  9 — The  office  of   Commissioner  of   Indian  Affairs  created  by 

act  of  Congress, 
"    10 — An  act  to  establish  naval  hospitals  at  Cbsrleatown,  Mass., 


States  Bank. 
Aug.  27-— Black  Hawk,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  and  warrior, 

captured. 
Nov.  12 — The  anti-tariff  convention  meat  at  Mill  edge  ville,  Geo. 
"    l^r-Charles  Carroll,   of  CarroUton,   Md.,  died.     He  was  the 

last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"    19 — A  convention  of  delegates  in  South  Carolina  meet  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  pass  an  ordinance   declaring  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, in  relation  to  the  tariff,  unconstitutional  and  void. 
Dec.  10 — President  Jackson  issues  his  proclamation,  denouncing  the 
proceedings  of  the  South  Carolina  convention,  and  warning 
the  people  of  that  State  of  the  consequences  of  following  its 
dictates. 
"    18 — Treaty  of   commerce  and  naviKatioa  concluded  between 

the  United  States  and  Eussia,  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
"    20 — Gov.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  issues  a  proclamation  in 

answer  to  that  of  President  Jackson. 
»    28 — John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Vice  President,  resigns  his  office. 
The  twelfth  Presidential  election  occurred  this  fall,  whenAn- 
drew  Jackson  was  re-elected. 


Mar.  1 — The  new  tariff  bill  passed,  called  the  compromise  act. 
"    4— Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  upon  his  second  term. 
"  10— Com.  Samuel  Tucker,  of  Maine,  died. 
"  31 — The  Treasury  Department  building  burnt  at  Washington. 
June  1 — Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Washing- 
ton, died. 
July  27 — Com.  Bainbtidge  died,  aged  60. 

Sept.  23 — Wm.  J.  Duane,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  removed 
from  his  office  by  President  Jackson,  because  he  declined  to 
remove  the  United  States  deposits  from  tba  U.  S.  Bank ; 
and  Eoger  B.  Taney,  of  Md.,  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
who  removed  them  on  the  first  of  October. 

1834. 

Mar.  28— The  United  States  Senate  passed  a  vote  of  censure  of  Pre- 
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sidcnt  Jackson,  for  remoying  the  government  deposits  from 
tlie  United  States  Bank. 
Sept.  It—yfm.  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  died.     He  was  an  pminent 
statesman,  nad  a  candidate  for  tte  Presidency  in  1824. 

1835. 

Jan.  I— Hugh  L.   White  nominated  for  President  of   tlie   United 
States  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabaraa. 
"  81 — Daniel    WeljBter    nominated  for  the   same   ofSec,   by   the 
Legislature  of  Massac li  use tts. 

Mar.  8 — By  act  of  Congrees  three  branch  mints  were  esfablished ; 
one  at  New  Orleans,  one  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  one  at 
Dahlohnega,  Ga. 

May  14— A  treaty  concluded  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  which 
they  Hgreed  to  sell  all  tlieir  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  for  $5,202,251,  and  retire  to  the  Indian  Territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river. 
"  20 — A  convention  of  the  Democratic  party  met  at  Baltimore, 
and  nominated  Martin  Van  Biiren  for  President. 

July  6 — Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  died,  aged  80. 

Aug.  30— Wm.  T.  Barry,  PoEtmaster  General  under  Gen,  Jackson, 
died  at  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  as  TJ.  S.  Minister. 

Dec.  28 — Battle  of  Tampa  Bay,  Pin.,  between  a  company  of  110  F. 
S.  troops  under  Major  Dade,  when  all  but  three  of  his  men 
were  killed.  '  About  the  same  time  another  battle  with 

the  Indians  was  fought  at  Withlacoochie,  Ela.,  and  forty  of 
them  were  slain.  In  this  and  the  following  year,  the  Semi- 
nole war  raged  in  Florida.  The  Indians,  under  their  chief 
Osceola,  were  finally  driven  out  of  their  country,  and  across 
the  Mississippi  river.  This  war  cost  the  United  States  $1G, - 
000,000— three  times  the  money  originally  paid  for  Florida. 


1  concluded 
it  Caraccas. 
February — The   U.  S.   Bank  was  chartered  by  the   Legislature  of 

Pennsylvania. 
April  20 — Wisconsin  organised  Into  a  Territorial  government. 
May  23 — Edward  Livingston,  Secretary  of   State  under  President 

Jackson,  died. 
June  15 — Michigan  admitted — making  the  25th  Stalfl. 
"      "  — Arkansas  admitted — making  the  26th  State. 
"    23 — State  hanks  made  the  depositories  of  the  United  States 
moneys,  instead  of  the  U.  S.   Bank;  and  by  the  same  act, 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  government  were  loaned  to  the  sev- 
eral States  in  proportion  to  their  Ec^resentatives  in  Con- 
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Juns28 — James  Madison,  ex-Preaidont  of  the  United  States,  died, 
ngeii  86. 

July  4 — The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  creiited. 

Sept.  H — Aaron  Burr,  ei-Vice  Proaident  of  tiie  United  States,  diod, 
aged  81. 

Dec.  15— The  General  Post  Office,  tlie  Patent  OfBce,  and  tlie  "Wnsh- 
ington  Post  OfBce  burnt— 7,000  models,  168  large  folio  vol- 
umes of  records,  9,000  valuable  drawings,  and  10,000  origi- 
nal descriplions  destroyed. 
During  tliis  year,  in  addition  to  the  war  with  the  Seminole  In- 
dians, the  United  States  were  at  war  witli  the  Creek  Indians, 
in  Geo.,  but  it  was  terminated  this  jear. 
The  thirteentli  Presidential  eieclaon  in  the autumnofthis year, 
and  Martin  Van  Buren.  was  elected. 

1837. 

Jan.  16 — The  United  States  Senate  passed  a  resolution,  24  to  19,  to 
expunge  from  its  records  (by  drawing  black  lines  around 
it,)  the  resolution  passed  ^arch  28,  J834,  -via.:  that  the 
President  (Jackson)  in  the  lateExeoutiveprooeedings,  in  re- 
lation to  the  public  revenue,  had  assumed  authority  not  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  or  law,  but  derogatory  to  both. 

Har,  4 — Martin  van  Buren  inaugurated  the  eighth  President. 
"  6 — A  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Seminole  Indians,  agreeing  to 
emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  through  the  influ- 
ence of  their  chief,  Osceola,  they  broke  it  j  after  which  ha 
was  seized  by  Gen.  Jesaup,  and  confined  in  Fort  Moultrie, 
where  he  died. 

Sept.  29— By  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sioux  In- 
dians, they  sold  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Misaiasippi  river 
(about  5,000,000  acres,)  for  $1,000,000. 

Oct  1— The  "Winnebago  Indians  did  the  same  thing  for  $1,500,000, 
and  agreed  to  moye  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
"  12 — Congress  authorize  the  issue  of  f  10,000,000  treasury  notes. 
"  25 — A  severe  battle  was  fought  with  the  Plori da  Indiana,  but 
the  U.  S.  troops,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  defeated  them. 
All  the  hanks  in  Uie  United  States  suspended  specie  payment 
during  this  year,  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  President  called  an  extra  secsion  of  Congress, 
■which  passed  an  act  to  issue  $10,000,000  of  Treasury  notes, 
as  a  measure  of  relief. 


Jan.  5. — President  Van  Buren  issueda  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
the  TTnitedStatcs,wnrniiigthemnot  to  violate  our  neutrality 
laws,  by  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Canadians 
against  the  Eaglish  government,  at  this  time. 
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JuQO  12— Territorial  government  of  Iowa  organized. 

Aug.  19— The  TJai tod  States  exploring  expedition  sailed  from  Hamp- 
ton Eoads,  Va,,  with  six  vessels,  their  officers,  and  a  corps 
of  scientific  men,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Arctic  re- 

Kear  the  close  of  this  year  the  Cherokee  Indians,  of  Georiria, 
completed  their  emigration  from  that  State  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi  riror.  This  was  in  coasv- 
quence  of  the  hostile  legiKlation  of  the  State  of  Qeorgia 
against  them.  The  Supreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  hii-d 
decided  these  laws  to  be  unconstitutional  ;  Imt  this  decision 
was  disregarded,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  off.  "  Lo  1 
the  poor  Indiiinl" 

1839. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Gen.  Macomb  indneed  tha 
Seminole  Indians  to  miikc  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Uniti^ 
States,  but  they  were  treacherous,  and  many  murders  were 
still  oommitti^d. 
This  year  there  was  trouble  between   the  United  States  and 
England,  respecting  ourN,  B.  boundary  line.     For  tbe  set- 
tlement of  this  question,  see  July,  18i2. 
Dec.  2 — Congress  assembled,  but  it   was  three  weeks  before  the  house 
was  organized. 
"  i—A  "Whig  convention,  at  Hnrrisburgb,  Pa.,  nominate  W.  H. 
Harrison  as  tbeir  candidate  for  President. 

1840. 

May  E — A  Demncratio  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  and  nom- 
inated Martin  Tan  Buren  as  their  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President. 

June  30 — Congress  passed  the  sub-treasury  act,  which  had  been  do- 
ft-ated  in  1837. 

Dec.  19 — Felix  Grundy,  TJ.  8.  Senator  from  Tennesscs,  a  very  prom- 
inent statesman,  and  zealous  friend  of  President  Jackson, 

The  fourteenth  Presidential  election  arrives  this  fall,  when  the 
"Whig  candidate.  Win.  H.  Harrison,  was  elected.  This  was 
tbe  most  eiciting  election  ever  held  in  this  country. 

1841. 

Jan.  IJ — Congress  abolished  imprisonment  for  debts  due  to  the  uni- 
ted States  wherever  it  was  abolished  by  State  laws. 

March  4 — Wm.  H.  Harrison  inauguwited  the  ninth  President. 

"  17 — The  President  called  (by  proclamation)  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  meet  on  the  Slst  inst.,  to  consider  the  subjects 
of  revenue  and  iiiiances  of  tbe  country. 
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April  4— "Wmiaro  H.  Harriaon  President  of  the  Unitea  States,  died, 
and  John  Tyler,  the  Vice  President,  became  acting  Presi- 
dent.    This  was  the  first  time  such  an  event  had  happened. 

May  14 — Acting  President  John  Tyler  had  issued  a  proclamation  rec- 
ommending this  day  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  on  account  of  President  Harrison's  death,  ■which 
was  so  obsorved. 

Jane  25 — Alesaiider  Macomb,  chief  in  command  of  the  United  States 
army,  died  at  Washington. 

July  21— Congress  authorized  the  President  to  borrow  $12,000,000 
for  the  support  of  government. 

Aug-  9 — The  sub-treasury  act  repealed. 

"  18 — The  United  States  bankrupt  law  went  into  operation  ;  but 

it  was  repealed  in  1843. 
"  16— The  President  vetoed  a  bill  to  charter  a  U.  S.  Bank. 

Sept.  9 — He  vetoed  another  bill  for  the  same  purpose.     This  made 
the  fourteenth  time  the  veto  power  had  been  used  ;  Wash- 
ington vetoed  two  bills,  Madison  four,   Monroe  one,  Jnclc- 
son  five,  Tyler  two. 
"  10 — All  the  members  of  Tyler's  cabinet,  except  Daniel  Webster, 


1842. 

June  25— Congress  again  apportion  the  Eepresentativea  in  Congress 
among  the  States,  on  the  basis  of  tlie  sixth  census  (1840J, 
fixing  the  ratio  of  one  Representative  to  70,600  people, 

July  23 — The  Bunker-Hill  monument  finished,  which  had  been  in 
progress  seventeen  years. 
In  July  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  which  had  just  been  ne- 
gotiatwi  by  Daniel  Webster  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord 
Aahburton,  for  England,  in  relation  to  the  northeastern 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America. 

Aug.  14 — It  was  officially  announced  that  the  war  with  the  Indians 
in  Florida  bad  ceased. 
"     26 — By  law  the  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States  government 
was  made  to  ooromenee  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  of  each  year. 

Oct.  2— The  U.  8.  sloop  of  war  Concord  lost  on  the  roclts  in  the  Mo- 
zambique channel. 

Kov.  26— Robert  Smith,  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under  Jefferpon 
and  Madison,  died  in  Baltimore,  aged  85. 

1843. 

March  3 — Congress  make  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  enable  S. 
F.  B.  Morse  to  erect  an  experimental  telegraph  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  This  was  the  first  electric  tel- 
egraph in  the  world. 

March  8— Com.  Porter,  of  the  United  Stntes  navy,  but  at  this  time 
American  minister  to  Turkey,  died  at  ConstauUnople. 
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April  1— John  Armstrong,  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Eevolutionary 
war,  and  Secretary  of  War  under  Madison,  died  at  Ked 
Hook,  N.  T. 

Juno  —In  this  month  the  Dorr  tebellion  broke  out  in  Khode  lal- 
iind. 

Aug.  26 — The  United  States  frigate  Missouri,  lying  at  anchor  at  Gi- 
braltar, Spain,  look  Are  and  was  consumed. 

Dee.  18 — Smith  Thompson,  a  judge  of  theU,  S.  Supreme  Court,  died 
at  PoughkeepBie,  N.  Y.,  aged  76. 

1844. 

Feb.  28 — A  very  largo  wrought-iroa  gun  burst  on  hoard  the  U.  S. 

ateamer  Princeton,  while  firing  a  salute,  and  killed  Abel  P. 

Upsher,  thou  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 

tinguifhod  gentlemen  who  were  on  board. 
May  1 — Henry  Clay  nominated  for  President,  and  Theodore  Fre- 

linijhusen  for  Vice  President,  by  a  Whig  convention  asaejo- 

blett  at  Baltimore. 
"    7 — Morgan  Lewis,  a  distinguished  officer  and  statesman  during 

the  Revolution,  died  in  New  York. 
I'  27 — James  K.  Polk  nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  as- 
sembled at  Baltimore,  for  President,  and  George  M.  Dallaa 

for  Vice  President. 
The  fifteenth  Presidential  election  occurred  during  the  Fall, 

and  resulted  in  the  election  of  James  K.  Pollc,  of  Tenn., 

over  Henry  Clay,  of  Ky. 

1845. 

Jan.  16 — The  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Gushing,  United  States  minister  to 

China,  and  the  Chinese  commissioners,  unanimously  ratified 

by  the  United  States  Senate. 
"   23 — Congress  enact  that  hereafter  all  Presidential  elections  shall 

be  held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  States,   lia. :  on  the  first 

Tuesday  after  the  irst  Monday  in  November  in  each  year 

when  such  election  is  held. 
"    25 — A  joint  resolution  to  annex  Tesas  to  the  United  States 

passed  the  House,  {it  had  previously  passed  the  Senate,)  by  a 

vote  of  120  to  98. 
Marcli  1 — Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  resolution  of  both 

"      4 — James  K.  Polk  inaugurated  the  tenth  regular  President. 
"      4 — Florida  admitted  into  the  Union,  making  the  twenty-sev- 
enth State. 
June  18 — Andrew  Jackson  died. 

"     18 — A  joint  resolution  passed  both  houses  of. the  Texan  Con- 
gress, assenting  to  the  ariuexation  to  the  United  States. 
Sept.  10— Joscpli  Story,  one  of  the  judgea  of  the  United  States  Su- 
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5 feme  Court,  and  ono  of  the  most  alila  of  Ameripan  jurists, 
iad,  aged  66. 
Dec  IB — A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Caas,  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  a  speech  made  by  him,  caused  much  excitement,  ns 
they  portended  a  war  with  England  about  tbo  boundary 
line  between  Oregon  a,nd  the  northwestern  British  posses- 
sions. It  was  this  originated  the  Deniocratie  saying,  "  54° 
40'  or  fight." 
"   24 — Teias  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Statej  making  the 

twenty-eighth. 
"  28 — Iowa,  having  complied  with  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
her  hy  an  act  of  March  3,  1845,  was  now  fully  admitted  into 
the  Uaion,  making  the  twenty-ninth  State. 

1846. 
March  28 — The  American  army,  8,600  strong,  under  Gen.  Z.  Taylor, 
post  themselves  on  the  Bio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoraa. 
The  Mexicans  regarded  this  as  an  invasion  of  their  territory, 
and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Mexican  war. 
April  24 — Hostilities  commence  between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico. 

"  26 — First  battle,  when  the  Mexicans  made  an  attack  on  sixty- 
three  United  St^;es  dragoons,  Capt.  Thornton,  who  surren- 
dered, with  a  loss  of  16  men. 
May  8— Battle  of  Palo  Alto,  with  8,000  Mexicans  against  2,300 
Americans  under  Glen.  Taylor.  Mexican  h'pp  1  w'th  a 
loss  of  100  men  killed.  Americans,  4 1  lied  and  40  w  un 
ded.     Major  Ringgold  was  killad  at  th     battl 

"  9 — Battle  of  Eesaca  de  la  Palma.  The  M  cans  ago  n  de 
feated,  and  their  general  (La  Vega)  tak  n  p  on  Gkn 
Taylor  commanded  the  U.  S.  forces. 

"  12 — Congress  passed  an  act  deoiarins  that  wa  x  ted  h  tween 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  the  a  t    f  M  Au 

thorized  the  raising  of  50,000  troops,  and      t  d  $10,000,000 
to  carry  on  the  war. 

"  13 — President  Pollt  issued  a  proclamation  that  war  existed  with 
Mexico. 
July  6 — Com.  Sloat,  of  the  United  States  navy,  took  Monterey,  on 
the  coast  of  California,  and  issued  a  proclamation  that  that 
country  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  month  Com.  Stockton  took  San  Diego  from  the 
Mexicans. 

"  9 — Congress  retrocede  the  county  of  Alexandria,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  back  to  Virginia. 

"  17 — The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  England  respect- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  Oregon  and  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  was  ratified  in  London. 

"  22— Congress  authoriaed  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  treasury  notes. 
By  this  means  the  loan  above  mentioned  was  raised. 
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July  30— Congress  pnss  a  new  tariff,  rpdueing  the  dutiss  on  imported 

goods.     This  is  known  ,is  the  tariff  of  1846. 
Aug.  3— President  Polk  vetoed  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  on  tho 
ground  that  it  wi«3  unoonsUtutional,  and  that  the  money 
was  wanted  to  carry  on  the  Mexican  war. 
"    8 — Ha  also  vetoed  the  French  spoliation  bill,  on  the  groand  that 
it  had  not  been  BufSciently  considered,  and  that  the  money 
could  not  be  spared  in  time  of  war. 
"  IS — Gen.  Kearney  toot  peaceable  possession   of  Santa  Fe,  in 
Hexico,  and  issued  a  proclamation  absolving  the  Mexicans 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Mesicnn  govern  meat. 
"  19 — Com.  Stockton  declared  all  the  Mexican  ports,  south  of  San 

Diego,  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
"  22 — The  whole  of  California  was  at  this  time  in  the  military 
possession  of  the  TTnited  States. 
Sept.  21,  22,  23,  24— Battle  of  Monterey  between  4,700  United  States 
troops,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  10,000  Mexicans,  under  Gen. 
Ampudia.     On  the  24th  an  armistice  of  eight  weeks  was 
agreed  to,  when  the  Mexicans  surrendered  the  city. 
Oct.  25 — Tobaseo  was  bombarded  by  the  Gulf  squadron,  under  Com. 
Perry,  and  all  the  Mexican  vessels  ill  the  port  were  captured 
or  destrojed. 
Nov.  14— Com.  Connor  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  Mexican  sea- 
port, Tampico. 
Bee,    8 — Tho  United  States  brig  Somers  was  capsiEod  by  a  squall  off 
Vera  Cruz,  end  sank  in  ten  minutes,  with  a  loss  of  two  offi- 
cers and  thirty-nine  men. 
"   2S — Battle  of  Braaito,  near  El  Passo,  between  460  Americans, 
'  r  Col.  Doniphan,  and  a  body  of  Mexican  cavalry,  who 


e  defeated. 


1847. 


Jan.  8— The  Mexican  Congress  voted  to  raise  $15,000,000  for  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  by  a  mortgage  upon  or  the  sale 
of  the  property  of  the  clergy. 

Feb.  23— Battle  of  Buena  Viata,  with  4,759  United  States  troops, 
under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  from  17,000  to  22,000  Mexicans,  un- 
der Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  1,500 
men.  United  States  loss,  75S, 
"  23 — On  this  day,  ex-President  John  Quiney  Adams  died  at 
"Washington. 

March  1— Gen.  Kearney,  by  proclamation,  absolved  tho  people  of 
California  from  their  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  regarded 
tbem  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
"  a— "Wisconsin  admitted  into  the  Union  by  act  of  Congress, 
which  took  effect  on  the  29th  May,  1848,  making  the  Ihirti- 
etb  State, 
"        9— Gen.  Scott  landed  with  12,000  men  at  Vera  Cruz,     On  the 
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"223,  23d,  24th,  25th  and  26th,  he  bombarded  tlie  city,  which 

finally  aurrandered. 
April  18 — Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  United  States  forces  under  Gen. 

Twiggs,  Mexioan  under  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  was  dofcatud 

with  a  loss  of  8,000  prisoners,  43  pieces  of  artillery,  and  6,000 

stand  of  arms. 
Aug.  20 — Cherubusoo  (near  the  city  of  Mexico)  stormed  find  talipn 

by  Gen.  Worth,  with  9,000  troops,  against  a  much  superior 

force  of  Mexicans. 
SepL  8 — Molino  del  Key  stormed  and  talten  by  Gen.  Worth. 

"  13 — Chepultepec  (near  the  city  of  Mexico)  stormed  and  taken 

by  trie  United  States  forces,  under  Gen.  Soott ;  and  on  the 

lltb  Sept.  he  took  the  city  of  Mexico,    This  ended  the  Mex< 

"  17.— Gen.  Scott  imposed  a  contribution  of  $150,000  on  the  city 

of  Mexico  for  tna  protection  the  United  States  army  had 

given  to  the  public  property. 

Dec.  81— The  aoveral  Mexican  States  were  asseased  $3,000,000  for 

the  support  of  the  American  army  while  it  held  the  country. 

1848. 

Feb.  2 — Treaty  of  peace  agreed  upon  between  the  United  Stntes and 
Mexico  at  Guadaloupe  Hidaigo,  (a  amali  city  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.)  By  this  treaty  Mexico  relin- 
quished al!  claims  to  Texas,  and  ceded  Upper  Caiifotnia  and 
Sew  Mexico  to  the  United  States  ;  in  consideration  of  which 
the  United  States  gave  Mexico  $15,000,000,  and  assumed 
Mexioan  debts  owing  to  our  citizens  to  the  amount  of  $3.- 
600,000.  This  treaty  waa  subsequently  ratified  by  theU.  B. 
Senate,  (March  10,)  and  by  the  Mexican  government  on  the 
20th  May  following. 

March  81— Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  $16,000,000,  to  pay  Mexico. 

June  7 — Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  nominated  at  Pliiladelphia  by  a  Whig 
convention,  for  President,  and  Millard  Fillmore  for  Vice 
President. 
"  22-23 — A  conventionof  Democrats,  dissatisfied  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lewis  Cass  as  the  candidate  of  their  party  for  Presi- 
dent, met  at  Utica,  H".  T.,  and  nominated  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren  for  that  office.  This  was  called  the  Free-Boil  party,  be- 
cause they  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

Aug.  14— A  Territorial  government  organized  for  Oregon. 

Sov.  17 — Accordins  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  previ- 
ously passM,  all  the  States  vote  on  the  same  day  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  This  was  the  sisteenth  Pre;idfn- 
tial  election,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Gien.  Taylor,  the 
Whig  candidate. 
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1849. 

Jan.  2G — The  ratification  of  tlie  postal  treaty  with  EngUnd  exchan- 
ged at  London. 

March  S^-Congrass  ordered  gold  dollars  and  double   eagles  to  be 
coined. 
A  Territorial  government  organiEed  for  Minnesota 
1'    4 — Gen.  Taylor,  the  eleventh  President,  inaugurated, 

Mfljr  7 — Gen,  Worth,  of  the  United  States  army,  died. 

Aug.  12— Albert  Gallatin,  a  diatinguished  statesman,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Jefferson,  died,  aged  88. 

Sept.  — The  people  of  California  form  a  constitution,  prohibiting 
slavery  in   the   State,   preparatory   to   admission   into  the 

Dec.  31 — The  House  of  Bepcesentatives  on  thosixty-third  ballot  elec- 
ted HinvcU  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Speaker.  His  competitor  was 
E.  C.  Winthrop,  of  Mass. 

1850. 

Jan.  21— The  chiefs  of  the  Seminole  Indians  (of  Florida)  met  Gen. 

Twiggs  in  council,  and  agreed  to  abandon  the  country  and 

move  to  the  west  of  the  Misiissippi  river. 
Feb.  22 — The  original  manuscript  of  Washington's  farewell  address 

sold  in  Philadelphia  for  $2,300. 
July  9 — President  Taylor  died,  and  Vice  President  Fillmore  became 

acting  President. 
Aug.  8 — Jacob  Jones,  an  eminent  naval  ofScer,  died,  aged  82. 
Sept,  9— California  admitted  into  the  Union,  making  me  thirty-Brst 

State. 
"     9 — -Utah  placed  under  a  Territorial  government. 
"  12— The    fugitive   slave   law  passed.      This,   to  the  northern 

States,  was  probably  the  most  offensive  act  ever  passed  by 

"  20— The  slave  trade  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  act 
of  Congress. 
The  above  last  four  acts   navo  ever  since  their  paaaage  been, 
known  as  the  "  compromise  measures  of  1850." 
Nov.  19— Richard  M.  Johnson,  formerly  Vice  Fresideat,  died. 

1851. 

y  act  of  Congress,  postage  was  reduced  to  three  cents  on 
not  weighing  over  half  an  ounce,  and  for  all  dis- 
tances not  exceeding  8,000  miles,  if  pre-paid  ;  but  to  live 
eenta  if  not  pre-paid. 
—John  C.  Calhoun,  of  9.  Carolina,  an  eminent  statesman,  and 
once  Vice  President,  died. 


■By  a. 
I  lett 
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1852. 

June  28 — Senry  Clay  died. 

July    3 — A.  branch  of  theF.  S.  mint  establiahed  at  San  Francisco, 

Cal.,  by  act  of  Congress. 
Oct.  24— Daniel  "Webster  died, 
Hov.    — In  tliis  montli   the  seventeenth Preaidential  election  took 

EiacB,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Pcanitlin  Pierce,  tha 
leraoeratic  candidate,  over  General  Scott,  tlie  Wliig  can- 
didate. 


"    i — Pranklin  Fierce  inaugurated  the  twelftli  regular  President. 
Aug.  II — President  Pierce  issued  a  proclamation  warning  citizens  ol 
the  U.  S.  against  connecting  themaelvea  with  Lopea  against 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

1854. 

with  Japan,  negotiated  by  Com. 

_.._,..._     .  .   _ 3  navy. 

May  19 — John  Davis,  a  Senator  from  Mass.,  an  eminent  orator  and 
statesman,  Itnown  by  the  name  of  "  Honest  John  Davis," 
died. 
"  30— Tlie  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  passed  in  Oongresa.  By  this 
act  tbese  two  Territories  were  organized  under  Territorial 
governments,  and  in  the  14tli  section,  the  far-famed  "  Mis- 
souri oompromiHe"  act  of  1820  was  repealed,  after  it  IihA 
been  a  law  of  the  land  for  thirty-four  years.  This  opened 
the  old  slavery  diacussioo,  and  brought  on  the  civil  war  in 
Kansas. 

1855. 

Feb.  24— The  Court  of  Claims  established  in  Washington,  by  act  of 
Congress. 

1856. 
March  i — The  freo-State  Legislatufe  of  Kansas,  assembled  at  To- 

"     20— Com.  Connor  died. 
May  18 — John  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Pierce, 
died  at  Albany,  N".  T. 
"    81 — John  M.   Kilea,    Postmaster  General  under   Van  Burcn, 
died. 
Nov.     — In  this   month  the   eighteenth   Presidential  election  took 
place,  refiulUng  in  the  choice  of  Jamos  Buchanan,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate,  against  John  C.  Fremont,  the   Kepub- 
liean,  and  Millard  Fillmore  the  Ain""'-" ...ii'i'.t'u. 
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1857. 

Feb.  2— Nathaniel  Banks,  of  Masa.,  after  188  bailotings  (which  oo- 
cupicd  the  House  of  Bepi-esentatives  from  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  llist  year  to  tbis  time),  was  elected  Speaker. 

March  4— James  BncbaDan  inaugurated  the  thirteenth  regular  Pr&< 

July  — "Wm.  L.  Mnroy,  Secretary  of  "War  under  President  Pollc, 
and  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Pierce,  died,  aged 
71. 

1858. 

making  the  thirty- 


I860. 

Nov.  6 — The  nineteenth  Prosidentialelentionoceurred,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  tha  Kepublican  candidate,  was  elected,  against  Ste- 
phen A.  Ikiugias,  John  C.  Brecltencidga  and  John  Bell. 

Dec.  10 — Howell  Cobb,  U.  S.  Secretary  of   the  Treasury,  resigned, 
and  Prasident  Buchanan  appointed  P.  P.  Thomas,  of  Mary- 
land, in  hia  place. 
"    14 — Lewis  Cass,  United  States  Secretary  of   State,   resigned, 
when  the  President  nominated  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pa., 

"  20— South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  government  of  tha  United 
States.  This  was  the  first  act  of  secession  ;  but  ten  more 
of  the  slave  States  soon  followed  her  example  in  the  early 
part  of  1S6I. 

"  S8— The  United  States  arsenal,  post  office  and  cual^im  house  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  were  seized  by  the  authorities  of  that 
State. 

igned,   and  Joseph 
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1861. 


Now  we  have  come  to  the  period  wbcn  the  great  reljellion  of  tlio 
southern.  States  was  fairly  inaugurated.  A  number  of  events  liad 
occurred  in  the  month  of  Docamber,  in  1860,  which  foreshadowed  the 
coming  storm,  such  ae  the  resignation  of  the  southern  members  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  cabinet,  and  of  southern  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress,  with  the  aeizure  of  property  belonging  to  (he  United  States 
in.  Charleston,  &e.  Yet,  hopes  were  atiU  entertained  of  a  pacifica- 
tion, Rs  the  spirit  of  rebellion  had  not  showed  ifself  in  much  strength 
outside  of  South  Carolina  ;  but  this  "  smolcing  flax  ■'  burst  into  a 
consuming  flame  with  the  opening  of  this  jear.  To  cbroniole  all 
the  events  of  this  most  terrihle  war,  during  the  four  following  years, 
would  require  a  volume  of  the  size  of  this  to  contain  them  ;  we  must 
therefore  only  notice  the  moat  important  of  them,  and  many  of  these 
wa  shall  so  condense  as  to  preserve  the  facta,  without  recording,  in 
every  case,  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  they  occurred. 

January— During  this  month,  Tort  Macon,  at  Beaufort,  the  United 
States  works  at  Wilmington,  and  the  U,  S.  arsenal  at  Tay- 
lorsville,  forts  Caswell  and  Johnson,  in  North  Carolina,  the 
forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson,  and  thearsenai  at  Savannah  Geo., 
fort  Morgan  and  the  IT.  S.  arsenal  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  forts  St. 
Philip  and  Jackson,  fort  Pike  and  the  U.  S.  arsenal  at 
Baton  Eouge,  in  Louisiana,  fort  Barancas  and  the  U.  S. 
navy-yard,  Fla.,  the  TT.  S.  arsenal  at  Augusta,  Geo.,  the  U. 
S.  custom-house  and  mint  in  New  Orleans,  were  all  seized 
by  the  southerners  in  the  States  where  they  stood. 
And  in  this  month  Plorida,  Qeorgia,  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, flve  States,  alt  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  ftom  O-eorgia,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi withdrew  during  this  nionth. 
"  29 — Kansas  admitted  into  the  TTnion — making  the  thirty- 
fourth  State. 
Feb.  1 — Texas  seceded  from  the  Tlnion. 

"  4 — A  peace  convention,  with  delegates  from  eighteen  States,  as- 
semble at  Washington;  and  on  the  same  day  a  convention 
from  the  seceded  States  assembled  at  Montgomery  Ala.,  to 
oii^aniEe  a  confederate  government. 

"  5— John  81  id  el  I  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  IT.  8.  Senators  from 
Louisiana,  withdrew  from  the  Senate. 

"  9 — Jeff.  Davis  and  Alex.  Stephens  chosen  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  ConfedBraf^  States  for  one  year. 
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<i  28 Colorado  orgiiniacd  into  a  Territorial  govGriitnent. 

Mftreb  2 — Daltota  and  Nevada  otgftiiized   iato  Territorial  govern- 
meats. 

II  4 Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  the  fourteenth  regular  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States. 

If  S—Gea.  Beauregard  takes  command  of  the  southern  forces  at 
Charleston. 

u  6 — The  Senate  of  the  confederate  States  confirm  Jeff  Davis' 
nominations  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  viz.  r  for  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  R.  Toombs,  of  Geo.  ;  for  Secretary  of  Tres- 
Bury,  C.  S.  Merainger,  of  South  Carolina ;  for  Secretary  of 
"WaCi  L.  P.  "Walker,  of  Ala. ;  for  Secretary  of  Wavy,  8.  E. 
Mallory,  of  Tla.  ;  for  Poatmaster,  J,  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas; 
for  Attorney  General,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  La. 

"   II— The  Conatitution  of  the  confederate  States  adopted  in  con- 
vention at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  was ratifled afterwards 
by  the  several  confederate  States. 
April  ll^Gen.  Beauregard  demands  of   Major  Anderson  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  refused. 

"    12 — Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.     This  was  the  real  com- 
mencement of  the  great  civil  war  between  the  North  and 
South. 
April  1* — Major  Anderson  and  his  men  leave  fort  Sumter. 

.<      15— President  Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  men  to  defend  "Waah- 

1'  17 — Virginia  secedes,  and  the  Governor  recognizes  the  act  by 
proclamation. 

"  18 — The  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  destroyed,  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  south. 

t'  19 — A  mob,  in  Baltimore,  attacked  the  Massachusetts  troops 
who  were  going  to  Washington,  in  obedience  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call]  and  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  notified  the  Presi- 
dent that  no  more  troops  should  pass  through  that  city. 

"  19— The  President,  by  proclamation,  declares  the  ports  of  the 
seceded  States  blockaded. 

"  20— The  U.  S.  mint  at  Charlotte,  N.  0.,  seized,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  railroads  In  Maryland  were  destroyed  and 
bridges  burnt.  On  the  same  day  the  U.  S.  navy  yard  at 
Qosport,  Va.,  was  destroyed  by  the  men  havinjr  it  in  charge, 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  nands  of  the  soufli.  Property 
lost  worth  $25,0CO,0'00. 

"     26 — Gov.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  forbids  the  citizens  of  that  Stafa 
from  paying  their  dehts  due  to  the  people  of  the  north. 
May  8— President  Lincoln  calls  for  83,714  additional  troops. 

"  6 — Virginia  adjnitied  as  one  of  the  conJederato  Slates,  and  the 
State  of  Tunnuflsee  passed  an  ordinance  of  si 
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Hay  10 — Gen.  R,  E,  Lee  iook  command  of  the  southern  troops  in  Va. 
"  15 — The  Legislature  of  Maseitehusetts  oft'er  to  loan  ths  U.  8.  gov- 
ernment $7,000,000  to  carry  on  the  war. 
"  21 — North  Carolina  secedes  from  the  United  States. 
"  21 — The  southerners  blockade  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis. 
I'  24— CoL  Ellsworth  shot. 
"  27 — 100  slaves  took  refuge  in  fortress  Monroe,  and  Gen.  Butler 

declared  them  "contraband"  of  war. 
«  27 — Mobile  blockaded  ;  Savannah  ditto,  on  the  next  day,  hy  the 

IT.  S.  blockading  squadron. 
"  31 — A  fight  of  two  hours  between  the  TTnion  gun  boats  at  Aequia 
Creek  and  the  batteries  at  that  place. 
June  2 — Battle  of  Phillippa,  Va.     TTnion  troops  victorious. 
"     3— U.  S.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  died. 
"  10 — Battle  of  Big  Bethel,  Va.     Union  troops  repulsed. 
"  14 — The  southern  forces  evacuate  and  burn  Harper's  Perry, 

whan  the  Union  forces  occupy  the  place. 
"  17 — A  convention  of  Union  men.  vote  the  fndependence  of  West 
Virtrfnia — in  other  words,  that  part  ofTirginia  seceded  from 
old  Virginia. 
"  16 — Battle  of  Booneville,  Mo.     Gen.  Price  routed  by  the  Union- 
ists under  Gen.  Lyon. 
"  28 — Forty-eight  locomotives  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  K.  E. 

destroyed  hy  the  southern  forces. 
"  26 — President  tinooln  raot^nizes  the  Wheeling  government  as 
the  government  of  Virginifi. 
July  2 — Battle  near  Martinsburgh,  Va.    Patterson,  Union,  defeated 
by  Gen.  Jackson. 
"    5 — Congress  assembled,  and  the  President  called  for  400,000 

men,  and  $400,000,000  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
"    6 — Buttle  at  Carthage,  Mo.   Gen.  Siegel  oommandBd  the  Union 

and  Gen.  Jackson  the  southern  forces. 
"  11 — Battle  at  E:oh  Mountain,  Va.     Union  Gen.  EoBBorans  de- 
feated Gen.  Pegram. 
"  11 — U,  S,  Senate  expelled  nine  Senators  from  the  southern  States 

"  18 — Battle  of  Carrickford,  Va.     Union  Gen.  Morris  opposing 

Qarnett,  who  was  killed. 
"  21 — Battle  of  Bull  Kun.     Union  Gen.  McDowell  a^ainut  Beau- 
regard.    Union  troops  defeatedafter  ton  hours' fighting,  yet 

the  south  lost  the  most  men. 
"  25 — Gen.  Geo.  B.  MoOleilan  took  command  of  the  army  of  the 

Potomac. 
Aug.  2— Congress  passed  an  act  for  raising  600,000  men,  and  $600,- 

OOO.WfO  hy  tax  and  tariff. 
"     7— The  village  of  H^impt'in,  Vs.,  burnt,  to  prevent  its  falling 

into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists. 
"  10— Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.     Union  Gen.  Lyon  killed ;  263 

troops  killed,  and  421  of  the  enemy.   Battle  laatedsix  houi^a. 
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Aug.  15— -Jeff.  Davie  ordered    all  northern  m  n    to  q    t  tii         n 
fedarato  Stutes  in  forty  days. 
"  16 — President  Lincoln,  by  proulamation   d    la    d     II  n 

cist  intercourse  with  the  rebel  State   a   an      d 
"  23 — The  Cherokee  Indians  join  the  south 

"  28 — Bombardment  and  capture  of  for  Hattt  a  nd  CI  k 
N.  0.,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  anjunl  dnJit 
lar,  and  the  navy,  under  Com.  Stcint,b  a 
n  31 — Gen.  Preniunt  isaued  a  proclanaatiu  c  flfccat  g  th  p  p- 
erty  of  disloyalista  in  Missouri,  and  also  freeing  the  slaves. 
This  was  oountarmanded  by  the  President. 
Sept.  1 — the  Tillage  of  Boom  Court  Houaa,  Va.,  burnt. 

"  12 — Col.  John  A.  "Waahington,  of  the  Southern  army,  killed 

while  reconnoitering. 
"  12 — Battle  of  Cheat  Mountain,  Va.     Unionists  victorious. 
"  18— Some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  for  talking  treason. 
Oct.  3— Battle  of  Greenbrier,  Va.     Unionisls  victorious. 
"  16 — The  U.  S.  troops  re-capture  Lexington,  Mo. 
"  16 — Battle  of  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.     Unionists  victorious. 
"  21— Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff— which  was  a  severe  fight— the  TTn- 
ionisM  defeated ;  Col.  Baker  killed,  with  918  men  killed  or 
wounded. 
f  29 — The  great  naval  and  military  force,  consisting  of  75  vessels, 
(of  all  sorts,)  and  27,000  men,  sailed  from  Hampton  Koads, 
Va.,  and  hound  south,   under  command  of  Com.   DuPont, 
and  Gen.  T.  W.  Shvrman. 
Hov.  1— Gen.  Scott  retiri-d  from  theeommand  of  the  army,  with  full 
pay ;  and  Gen.  McClelian  tooir  hia  place. 
"     1 — Confederate  Gen.  Floyd  tried  to  capture  G!en.  Eosecrans  and 

his  array  at  Gauley,  Va.,  but  failed. 
"     4 — Houston,  Mo.,  taken  by  the  Union  troops,  who  captured  a 

large  amount  of  property. 
"     4 — A  part  of  the  groat  naval  expedition  arrived  at  Port  Boyal, 

South  Carolina. 
"     7 — A  B;reat  naval  battle  at  Hilton  Hpad,  S.  C,  when  forts  Beau- 

rpgard  and  Walker  were  captured. 
"     8— Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.     Great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 
"    8— Mason  &  Slidell,  commissioners  to  Europe,  were  taken  from 
the  British  steamer  Trent  by  the  XJ.  8.  ship  San  Jacinto,  but 
on  the  demand  of  the  English  government  they  were  given 


20— Thirty  old  whale  ships,  loaded  with  stone,  sailed  from  Kcw 
London  and  New  Bedford,  to  be  sunk  in  the  chunneU  of 
some  of  the  southern  sea  porta.     This  was  accomplished. 
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Deo.  3-4— Congressmen  Beimatt,  of  Ky.,  Eeed,  oE  Mo.,  and  Jolin 

C  Breckc[iridge,U.  8.  Senator  from  Ky.,  ware  espel  led  from 

Congress  for  ireaeon. 
"     6 — At  this  time  there  were,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  tlie  Sec- 

retariBB  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  nearly  700,000  men  in  the 

army  and  navy  of  tiie  U.  States. 
"  16 — Platte  City,  Mo.,  burnt  by  the  southern  forces. 
''  17 — More  than  twenty  stone  vessels  sunk  in  the  channels  to  the 

harbors  of  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
"  31 — At  the  close  of  this  year  there  were246  vessels  (of  all  kind?) 

in  the  United  States  navy,  carrying  22,000  men  and  nearly 

2,000  gnns. 


Jan,  2— Battle  on  Port  Koyal  Island,  S.  C.  The  southern  forces 
driven  from  the  island. 

"  10 — A.  flght  near  Prestonhurgh ,  Ky.,  between  TJnion  Gen.  Gar- 
field, and  Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall's  forces.  Marahull  de- 
feated. 

■■  10~Senator3  Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Mo.,  espelled  from  the  XJ.  S. 
Senate  as  traitors. 

"  12—125  veaseia,  with  15,000  troops,  left  Fortress  Monroe  for  the 
south,  under  Com.  Goldaborough  and  Gen.  Burnside. 

"  13 — Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  resigned,  and  Edwin 
M.  Stant'>n,  of  Pa.,  appointi^d  in  his  place. 

"  18— John  Tyler,  of  Va.,  and  once  acting  President,  died. 

"  19— Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Ky.  Union  forces  under  Gen.  Thom- 
as completely  victorious  over  Gens.  Crittenden  and  Zollicof- 
fer — the  latter  was  killed.     Unionists  make  a  great  haul  of 

"  27— Bishop  Ames,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Gov.  Pish,  of 
New  York,  appointed  to  visit  prisoners  at  Bichmond  and 
other  places,  but  the  southern  authorities  would  not  allow 
them  to  enter  their  Hnaa. 
Eeb.  4 — Congress  enact  that  the  names  of  every  person  who  had  ta- 
ken uparm^  against  the  United  States  should  be  struck  from 
the  pension  rolls. 

"     5 — Jesse  D.  Brisibt,  of  Indiana,  expelled  from  the  U.  S.  Senate 

"  6— The  western  gun-boats  capture  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennes- 
see river,  under  Com.  Foote.  The  southern  Gen.  Tilghman 
taken  prisoner, 

II  8 — Great  battle  on  Koanoke  Island,  which,  with  all  its  fortifica- 
tions and  guns,  were  captured,  together  with  over  2,500  pris- 
oners.    Gen.  Burnside  commanded  the  Union  forces. 

"  10— Naval  battle  between  gun-boats,  off  Elizabeth  City,  IT.  0. 
All  hut  one  of  the  enemy's  boats  captured, 

"  12— Gen.  Grant,  with  40,000  trooops,  invests  Port  Donuelson,  on 
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tlio  Cumberland  rivsc,  wlicre  tliere  were  13.000  troops  under 
Genk.  Floyd,  Pillow  and  Bucknei-.  Tlie  fighting  continued 
during  the  ISth,  14th,  16lli  and  16th,  wh«n  the  fort  surren- 
dered to  the  Union  forces,  with  18,800  prisoners  of  war, 
8,000  horses,  48  guna,  and  20,000  small  arras. 
Feb.  18 — Congress  authorize  tha  construction  of  twenty  iron  olad 
^inljoata. 

"  18— The  southern  Congress  assemhlcd  at  Kiohmond   ^  a 

"  19 — Jeff  Davis  and  Alexander  H   S    pi         w  ly 

elected  President  and  Vioo  Pd  ftliCfdt 

States  for  six  years. 

"  23 — Nashville  occupied  by  Unii      f 

"  25^Congress  authorize  the  See    t    >     t  tb    T  y  t 

$150,000,000  of  United  Stat        t      {         b    k  )      d       k 
them  a  legal  tender. 
Mar,  2 — A  battle  between  the  Unio    g     b     t         1  tl      b  tte  t 

Pittsburgh  Landing,  Tenn,     Th  th         f  I'd 

with  great  slaughter. 

"     3 — Gen.   Beauregard  took  con         d     f  th  th  m 

"    4 — Congress  fis  the  number  ofRp  tatea       Cgesst 

241— baaed  on  the  census  of  18b0 
li     6-8— Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.     TJ  Qe      C     f  th  2^  000 

men,   against  Beni.  McCull     gh  w  th  35  000  — JI  C 

was  killed.     This  battle  last  d  th       d  y 
"     8-9— The    Southern    steamer   Mm  V   g  w  th 

four  gunboals,  attack  the  U  St  t      '  P  'y  *  -^     X* 

Boads,  and  burnt  and  sunk  1    f  tl  h      th    U  S 

Monitor  came  into   the  fl  ht       d  oo     dia  hi  d  th 

Mefrimao.    This  was  the  fi    1 1      If  Id 

.   "  14— Battle  of  Newbern,   N.  0.     wl  1     U  t     f       d 

immense  amount  of  stores      d   mm 
"  2S— Battle   of  "Winchester,   Va      Th  th        f  d  f    t  d 

with  great  loss. 

April  G-T— Battle  of  Pittsburgh  La  d  Sh  1  h         th    T 

see  river ;  the  Unionists  v  — S      1         G         AS 

Johnson,  killed,  and  3,000ofh  Th  fth 

most  terrible  battles  durin_   tl         b  11  d  Id  h 

been  lost  butfortheaid  of  tii   g     b    ts    C 
ded  the  Union  forces,  and  Gp     B 
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Jaolison  snd  St.  Philip  six  days,  and  ran  past  them  on  their 
way  to  Nbw  Orlfans,  where  ttipy  ai-rivdd  on  the  25th,  when 
Cora.  Farragut  demanded  the  surrender  of  tlie  city,  which 

April  21 — A  branch  mint  estahlisbed  at  Denver,  in  Colorado,  by  act 

of  Conaress. 
May  1 — 251  Union  cavalry  captured  at  Pulasid,  Tenn. 

"  4 — Yorktown,  Vn.,  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  occupied  by 
the  Union  forcea. 

"  6 — Battle  ofWiUiamsburgh ,  Va.  lasting  all  day.  Unionists  vic- 
torious. 

"  10— Norfolk,  Ta.,  surrendered  to  the  Union  troopg. 

"  11— The  aoutherners  burn  their  sliip  Mertimac. 

"  11 — The  southern  forces  evacuate  Pensacola,  Fla,   and  burn  the 
public  buildings  and  nnvyyard. 
May  IS — The  Agricultural  Department  created  by  act  of  Congress. 

"  24 — Battle  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  over  the  Chickahominy  river, 
a  Union  victory. 

"    30 — The  Union  forces  occupy  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  2,000  prison- 

"    31—  Battle  of  Pair  Oaks,  Va.     After  long  and  hard  fighting  the 
Union  troops  retreated. 
June  1 — Battle  of  Pair  Oalrs  re-commeneed~the  Southerners  driven 
back.     Union  loss  4,739  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  ;  the 
enemy  nearly  6,000. 

"  6 — Gun-boat  flght  at  Memphis,  on  tho  Mississippi  river.  Mem- 
phis surrendered,  and  nearly  all  the  enemy's  boats  were  de- 
stroyed or  captured. 

«  8— Battle  of  Cross  Keys,  Ta.  Union  loss  581  killed  and 
wounded — -southern,  about  1,000. 

"14 — Battle  on  James  Island,  S.  C,  near  Charleston — Unionists 
defeated. 

"  17 — 125  Union  men  killed  and  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  the 

fun-boat  Mound  City,  on  the  White   Eiver,  Ark.,  while 
n  a  fight. 
"  19 — Congress  pass  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in  any  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States. 
"  25 — Battle  of  Fair  Oaks.     Southerners  repulsed. 
"  26— Battle  near  Mechanics ville,  Ta.     The  southern  forces  60,- 
000  strong,  under  Jackson.     Union  troops  driven  back  to 
Gaines'  Mill,  where  the  loss  was  heavy  on  both  nides.    This 
battle  was  renewed  the  next  day,  and  lasted  all  day. 
"  27 — Bombardment  of  Ticksburgh  by  Union  gun-boats. 
"30— Battles  of   White   Oak   Swamp,   and   Charles   City   Cross 
Roads.  Ta.     Loss  heavy  on  both  sides. 
July  1 — The  internal  revenue  bill  passed. 
"    1 — Congress  pass  an  act  prohibiting  polygamy  tn  any  part  of 

the  United  States— (a  hit  at  tho  Mormons.) 
"    1— The  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  chartered  by  CoDgress. 
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July  1— Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  Va.  Unfon  victory.  "With  this 
bftttle  ended  the  seven  days'  fighting  near  Richmond,  which 
cost  tliB  Union  army  over   15,000  mun  in  killed,  \vouadBd 

"  1 — President  Lincoln  called  for  600,000  volunteere  to  put  down 
the  rebellion. 

"  2 — Congress  pass  an  act  in  which  a  new  oath  of  office  is  pre- 
scribed, much  more  comprehensive  than  uny  former  oath, 
■which  has  been  called  "the  Iron-clad  oath." 

"  7 — Gen.  Curtis'  army  encountered  1,500  southern  troopa  at 
Bavott  de  Cache,  Ark.,  when  a  severe  flght  ensued  of  two 
hours'  length — the  enemy  routed,  leaving  over  100  dead  on 
the  field. 

"  11 — Gen.  H.  W.  Halleok  madceoiumander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  TTnitad  States. 

"  12 — The  southern  forces,  with  4,000  cavalry,  capture  Murfrees- 
borough,  Tenn,,  after  a  aevoro  fight,  with  ahout  an  ei^ual 
loss  on  both  sides. 
Aug,  4— The  President  ordered  a  draft  of  300,000  men  to  serve  in 
the  array  nine  months. 

t'  5 — Battle  of  Baton  Eouge,  where  Gen.  Breckenridge,  with. 
6,000  troops,  attacked  the  Unionists  under  Gen.  Williams, 
who,  after  a  bloody  fight,  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat. 

"  S — The  United  States  gunboat  Easei  attacked  the  steamer  Ar- 
kansas, a  little  below  Baton  Eouge ;  fired  red  hot  shot  into 
her,  and  blew  her  up. 

"     5 — Gen.  Eobert  McOook  assassinated  while  sick. 

"  9— Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va,  Union  troops  under  Gon, 
Banlts ;  enemy  under  Gen.  Jackson.  After  a  three  hours' 
fight,  both  parties  retired. 

"  16 — Gen.  McClellan  loaves  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  James 

"  21 — Gen.  Siegel  opened  his  masked  batteries  on  five  regiment* 
of  southern  troops,  who  had  just  crossed  the  Enppnhan- 
nock  river,  slaughtered  700  of   them,  and  took  2,000  pris- 

"  2S — A  Union  naval  eipedition  went  up  the  Yazoo  river,  Miss., 
capturing  everything  in  its  way. 

"  28 — Battle  at  Centreville,  Va.,  under  Union  Gens.  Siegel  and 
McDowell;  Gen.  Jackson  was  defeated. 

"  29— Battle  of  Groveton,  near  Bull  Bun,  Va.  Unionists  under 
Gen.  Pope,  The  battle  lasted  all  day,  when  the  enemy  re- 
treated. Col.  Fletcher  Webster  was  killed  here.  The  flght 
was  renewed  the  nest  day,  and  with  great  loss,  when  Pope 
retreated. 

"  80 — Battie  near  Kiohmond.  Ky.  Unionists,  under  Gon,  Nelson, 
defeated  with  great  loss. 

"  SI— Battle  of  Weldon,  Va.     The  southerners  badly  boaton. 
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Sept.  1— On  tliis  day  throe  "battles  wore  foiiglit.  1.  At  Cliantilly, 
two  miles  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  Ta.,  in  which  two 
Unioi!  generals  ware  killed,  to  wit :  Kearney  and  I.  J.  8te- 
Tens;  Uieir  loss  in  men  was  also  large.  2.  At  Britton's 
Lane,  Tenn.,  lasting  four  hours — enemy  Bed.  8.  At  Jack- 
son, Tenn.,  where  tbe  Bouthurners  left  110  dead  on  the 
field. 

"  5 — The  sonthern  army  ford  the  Potomac  river  and  crose  into 
Maryland,  and  on  the  6tli  they  occupy  Prederiek  City,  in 
that  Siate. 

II  Q — 1,200  troops  attack  the  Union  garrison  at  "Washington,  N. 
C,  but  were  repulsed. 

"    8 — Gen.  Lee  issued  a  proolamation  to  the  people  of  Maryland. 

"  9 — Onthiaday  thesethreeevents  happened — 1.  Col.  Grierson  at- 
tacked the  Bouthernere  at  Coldwater,  Miss.,  and  drove  them 
back.  2.  They  attack  theUnionforcesatWilliamsburghjVa., 
where  they  were  repulsed.  8.  Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  was 
evacaftted  by  the  southern  forces. 

"  10— Gov.  Curtin,  of  Pa.,  (expecting  an  iuTasion  of  the  State,) 
called  on  all  the  able  bodied  men  to  organize  for  defence. 

"  10 — In  Cincinnati,  0.,  so  great  were  the  fears  of  an  attaclt,  that 
3,000  laborers  were  pnt  into  the  trenches  to  fortify  the  city. 

"  11 — The  Union  forces  at  Ganby,  Va.,  burn  all  the  g ' 
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viite,  £y.,  and  Bloomfield,  Mo.,  were  taken  by  thesouthera 
forces. 
'  12— Fight  on  Elk 
day.     On  the  s 

'  13 — The  southerners  opened  Are  on  Harper's  Ferry,  when  an 
artillery  duel  waa  foaght  all  day. 

■I  14— Battle  of  South  Mountain,  Md.  UnionistB,  under  Mc- 
Clellan,  attack ;  the  battle  lasted  all  day,  when  the  enemy 
fled  in  the  night.  Here  Gen.  !ReDo  waa  killed,  with  about 
350  men. 

'  15 — Harper's  Ferry  surrendered  to  the  southern  forces,  who 
took  11,500  prisoners  and  sixty  cannon. 

I  IS..]?— Battle  of  Antiotam,  Md.— 100,000  men  on  each  sida. 
This  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  bsttles  of  the  war.  Union 
Generals  Hooker,  Porter,  Burnside  and  McClellan,  op- 
posed Generals  Lee.  Hill,  Jackson  and  Longstreet.  Union 
loss  over  12,000,  enemy  about  25,000. 

"  20— Battle  of  luka.  Miss.  Enemy  defeated  vrith  a  loss  of  over 
14,000.    Union  loss  over  TOO. 

"  22 — President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  declaring  all  the  slaves 
free  in  the  rebel  States,  in  ease  they  continued  the  war  100 
davs  longer. 

"  23— About  thi.'i  time  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  hecama 
very  troublesome,  and  many  of  them  wore  killed. 
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Sept.  27 — The  tTiiion  garrison  at  Augusta,  Ey.,  surrendered  to  000 

cavalry,  after  90  of  them  were  killed. 
Oct.  4— Battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.     "Union  loss  in  killeiJ,  wounded  and 

missine,  2i800 — enemy  over  9,000,  including  prisoners. 
"   8-9 — Buttle  of  Perryville,  Ky.     Gen.  Eousseau  oommauded  the 

Union  forces — Bragg,  Buckner  and  Cheatham  the  enemy, 

who  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  600  killed— Union  468. 
"  10-11 — Southern  cavalry  teach  Chambersburgh,  Pa.,  capture 

500  horses,  a  quantity  of  government  stores,  and  fled  hack 

to  Virginia. 
"  14 — A  donation  of  $100,000  was  Bent  from  San  Francisco  for 

the  Sanitary  Commission. 
"   15 — A  hard  battle  waa  fought  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  between 

45,G00  southern  troops,  and  18,000  Union  forces,  who  lost 

2,900  men— southern  loss  3,300. 
"  22 — Battle  of  Maysville,  Ark.     5,000  southern  troops  routed. 
"  24 — The  English  sl«amer  Scotia,  loaded  with  arms  and  jpowder 

for  the  enemy,  captured  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
"   SO — Gen.  Mitchell,  {the  astronomer),  in  command  of  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  U.  S.  army,  died  at  Beaufort,  8.  C. 
KoT.  5 — The  southern  troops  attacked  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  but  were 

repulsed. 
"  26 — Southern  troops  attacked  Hewbera,   North  Carolina,  but 

left  soon. 
"  28— Battle  of  Cane  Hill,  Ark.,  when  5,000  Union  soldiers,  under 

Gen.  Blunt,  drove  the  Bouthern  troops,  under  Gen.  Marma- 

dako,  twelve  miles,  in  a  running  flght. 
Dec.  5— Battle  of  CoffeeviHe,  Mias.,  of  two  hours  duration.     South- 
ern loss  heavy — Union,  light. 
"    7— Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.     Union  loss  1,000  in  killed 

and  wounded. 
li    8 — Steamer  Lake  City  destroyed  by  the  southerners. 
"    S — Concordia,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  burnt  by  the  U"nionIstB. 
"  10 — Port  E«yttl  was  bombarded T)y  the  Unionists. 
"  11 — Fredeticksburgh  shelled. 
"  18 — Battle  of   Predericksburgh,   Ta.,   whore  Generals  Taylor, 

Bayard,  and  Jackson,  of  the  Union  army,  ond  Gregg  and 

Cobb,  of  the  southern,  were  killed. 
"  li— Battle  of  Kingston,  N.  C,  where  the  Union  men  killed  and 

wounded  several  hundred,  and  took  400  prisoners  and  a 

quantity  of  arms. 
"  16 — Frederickshurgh  evacuated  by  the  Union  army— which  was 

equal  to  a  defeat  at  the  battle  there  on  the  13th. 
"  17 — Baton  Rouge,  tbe  capitalof  Louisiana,  captured  by  General 

Banks'  troops. 
«  19— The   southern   forces   re-took  Holly  Springs,   Miss.  ;    200 

Unionists  killed  and  wounded,  and  half  a  million  of  dollar* 

In  property  destroyed,  with  4,000  bales  of  cotton. 
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50.  26 — Thirty-eight  Indians  liung  in  Minnesota,  for  murdering  the 

whites.  ' 

"  27 — Vicfcahnrg,  Misa,,  attacked  by  tlia  Union  troops  on  Und, 

end  by  the  gunboats  on  the  river,  but  on  the  S9tli  had  to 

fiiU  baclt. 
"  31 — The  famous  iroa  Monitor,  -which  whipped  th«  Merrinmc, 

was  sunk  at  sea  in  a  Etorm. 
"  81— A  severe  fight  at  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.;  Unioniets  driven 

back.     This  battla  was  renewed  tlie  nest  morning,  and  cua- 

tinued  four  days,  when  the  enemy  rotrcated.     Union  loss  in 

killed,   wounded  and  prisoners,  over  ]1,000(   the  enomy's 

much  lees. 


Jan.  1 — Battle  of  Galveston  between  United  States  blocliading 
squadron  and  the  batteries.  Here  the  U.  S.  Bteamer  Harriet 
Lane  was  captured,  and  the  steamer  WestGeld  was  blown 
up  by  her  commancleri  and  all  hands  oa  board  were  lost. 

«  1— Gen,  Sullivan,  with  60,000  men,  attacked  the  southern 
forces  under  Gen.  Forrest,  near  Lexington,  Tenn,  This 
battle  lasted  ali  day,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides.  Enemy- 
defeated. 

"  1 — President  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  liberating  the 
slaves  in  all  the  rebel  States, 

"      1 — Battle  of  Stone  Eiver,  for  ten  hours  without  any  result. 

"      9— Twenty  thousand  prisoners  exchanged, 

"  11 — On  this  and  the  day  previous  there  was  hard  fighting  at 
forts  Hindman  and  Arkansas  Post.  Union  loss  about  1,000. 
Southern  prisoners  nearly  8,000. 

"    11 — Union  gunboat  Hatteraa  sunk  by  the  steamer  Alabama. 

"  13 — The  southern  steamer  Oreto,  afterwards  called  Florida, 
escapes  from  Mobile. 

"  17— By  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  $100,000,000  U.  S,  notes 
were  issued  to  pay  off  the  soldieTs, 

"  21 — Engagement  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  when  two  U.  S.  ves- 
sels were  captured. 

"    22 — Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  dismissed  from  the  U.  S.  service. 

"  25 — First  regiment  of  negro  soldiers  organised  at  Port  Eoyal, 
8.  0. 

"  2e— Gen.  Hooker  succeeds  Gen,  Burnside  in  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

"    26 — The  barque  Golden   Rule  burnt,  and  the  ship  Washington 
captured  by  the  southern  steamer  Alabama. 
Feb.  8-5 — The  soutnern  forces  attack  Port  Donelaon  oa  both  these 
days,  but  -were  repulsed. 

"  6— "Hie  Union  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  destroys  three  trans- 
ports  loaded  with  supplies,  on  the  Eed  Eiver. 

"      9— Gen.  Hunter  {In  S.  C.)  conscripts  all  able-bodied  negroes 
in  bis  department. 
16 
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~Foh.  la^Tlie  ship  Jacob  BbII  captured  and  turned  ty  tlie  Florida, 

Her  cargo  was  worth  S1,(jO0,OJO. 
"    21 — Ships  Golden  Eagle  and  OlLve  Jane,  burnt  bv  the  Alabama, 

on  the  coast  of  Alrioo. 
"    24 — Territorial  goTernmant  for  Arizona  created  by  act  of  Con- 

"    24 — Union  gunboat  Indianoia  taken  by  four  ptpamers. 

"  25~CavaIry  flght  at  Strasburgli,  Va.  Union  loss  200  in  Idlii  d 
and  prisoners. 

"  25— An  act  to  prevent  correspondenoe  with  tlie  rebels,  under  u 
penalty  of  $10,000,  passed  and  approved. 

"  25 — The  bureau  of  currency  creatwf  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, tbe  head  of  which  is  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
who  is  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  I'reaideiit,  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  See.  of  the  Treasury.  This  act  .ils,!  pro- 
vides for  a  national  currency,  secured  by  a  pl'dge  of  U.  S. 
stocks.  Under  this  act  our  present  national  banlts  were  or- 
^nized. 

■*  26— The  Cherokee  council  repeal  their  act  of  secession,  and 
abolish  slavery. 

"  28 — The  iron  clad  Nashville,  which  laid  in  the  Oijeechee  river, 
Geo.,  destroyed  by  the  Union  gunboat  iflontault. 

March  1 — The  third  fruitless  attaub  upon  fort  McAllister,  Geo.,  hy 
the  Union  gunboats. 

"  2 — By  act  of  Congress  the  number  of  sienerals  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  (of  all  grades)  were  inoreuSL'd  fr^m  253 
to  358. 

"      8 — Act  of  Congress  approved  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  to  borrow  $900,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 

ted  States,  and  to  issue  |tJO,000,000  in  fractional  currency. 

This  loan  was  issued  in  what  is  called  10.40  bonds,  because 

,    they  had  from  ten  to  forty  years  to  run. 

"  a^Congresa  authorize  the  President  to  suspend  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  rebellion. 

'■      3— The  office  nf  Assistant  Treasurer  created  by  act  of  Congress. 

■*  3 — An  act  to  establish  a  branch  mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
npi>rovcd. 

"  8 — An  act  forming  a  Territorial  government  for  Idaho,  ap- 
proved. 

"  3— The  gunboat  Indianoia  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
gunboat  Geo.  Washington  was  hlown  up  in  Broiid  river. 

"  3 — The  President  authorized  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal to  privateers  for  three  years. 

"  G — Glen.  Van  Dorn  attacks  the  Union  troops  at  Springfield, 
Tenn.,  routed  them,  and  captured  many  prisoners. 

«  6 — Franklin,  Tenn.,  taken  by  the  southern  forces,  who  killed 
300  and  took  1,000  prisoners. 

*'    10 — JBcliflonville,  Fla.,  taken  by  U.  S.  negro  troops. 
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Mch.  18 — Battle  at  tlie  mouth  of  tho  Tallahatchie  river  hotween  tha 
gunboat  Chillieothe  and  fort  Pemberton,  which  was  silenced 

It  14— -The  U.  S.  fleet  bombarded  fort  Hudson,  La.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  batteries,  the  8ag  ship  Miaaiasippi  was  dis- 
abled, and  burnt  by  order  of  Cora.  Farragut. 

i(  jj — Averill's  cavalry  (Union)  reached  Kelly's  Ford,  wbero 
thoy  attacked  the  enemy,  under  Stuart  and  Fitahugh  Lae. 
The  battle  lasted  Bve  hours,  when  the  enemy  fell  back. 
This  iwittlo  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  cavalry  flghta  of  the 
whole  war. 

"  19~The  English  abeamer  Georgiaiia,  -with  arms  for  the  south, 
deatroyea  off  Charleston,  S.  0. 

"     25 — Two  Union  rams  destroyed  in  attempting  to  pass  the  bat- 
teries at  Vicksburgh. 
April  1— Admiral  Farragut's  fleet  pasa  all  the  batteries  at  Grand 
Gulf. 

II    6 — To  show  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  south,  we  quote  the 

{vices  of  several  articles  at  Biohmond,  Va.  At  this  date, 
utter  $3  per  Jb. ;  hams  $1.45  per  lb. ;  brandy  $24  per  gal.  ; 
corn  ^7.50  per  bushel ;  candles  $3  per  lb. ;  coffee  |4.50  per  ft. 

"  7 — A.  number  of  ironclads  attack  fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
harbor,  but  they  were  badly  punished,  and  left.  Here  tlie 
Union,  monitor  Keokuk  sank  two  days  after,  fromdamages 
received. 

"    The  ship  Morning  Star  captured  by  the  steamer  Alabama. 

"  8— Two  Union  steamboats  on  the  Cumberland  river  captured 
and  burnt. 

"     8 — Admiral  Farragnt  captures  the  steamer  J.  D.  Clark. 

"  12 — Battle  at  Techa,  La.,  Unionist  under  Gen  Banks.  Anotner 
flght  occurred  on  the  14th,  between  the  same  parties,  when 
the  enemy  ran  and  lost  three  of  their  gunboats. 

"  16 — Porter's  fleet  of  sii  gunboats  and  a  number  of  transports, 
ran  by  all  the  batteries  at  Vicksburgh. 

"  20— President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  that  "West  Virginia 
had  complied  with  the  act  of  Congress,  imposing  a  certain 
condition  of  admission  as  a  separate  State  ;  gave  notice  that 
in   sixty  days   from  this   date  she   would  come  into   the 

"  23 — Gen.  Hunter  gives  Jeff.  Davis  notice  that  he  wiU  retaliate  for 
the  killing  of  our  negro  soldiers  and  their  officers. 

"  24— On  this  day  the  Union  forces  were  defeated  in  a  figbt  at 
Beverly,  Va.,  and  ware  victorious  at  Weber  Palis,  Ark.,  and 
also  on   the  Iron  Mountain  railroad,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"  26 — Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  destroyed 
on  Deer  Creek,  Sliss.,  by  1J>a''ty  of  Union  raiders. 

"  27 — Tesas  Xiegion  captared  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 

'■  28 — Cavalry  fight  at  Sand  Mountain,  Geo.   Southern  troops  flee, 
leaving  200  dead  and  wounded. 
Daring  fliis  month  no  loss  than  eighty-five  battles,  skirroishea 
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or   atfaclta  took  place  on  land  and  upon  tba  water,  (tlie  l! 
ter  principally  by  gunboats.) 
May  1— Battle  of  Port  Gibson  ;    11,000  southern   troops   c 
They  also  suffer  another  defeat  at  Monticello,  Jty., 
other  at  South  Quay,  Va.      The  Onionisla  suffer  a  acR-nc 
also  in  a  skirmish  at  Lagrange,  Arlt.     The  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Va.,  also  commenced  this  day. 

"  3 — Battle  of  Ohancelloraville,  Va.  This  was  the  second  day  of 
fight.  The  Union  forces  under  Gen.  Hooker;  opposed  by 
Gen.  Lee,    On  the  third  day  loss  heavy  on  both  sides. 

"  2 — Col.  Grierson'a  raiders  reach  Baton  Kouge,  La.,  after  15 
days'  ride  through  Mississippi,  in  which  time  they  had  sev- 
eral fights,  took  prisoners,  destroyed  railroads,  burnt 
tridges,  and  did  much  damage. 

"  8 — Col.  Streight'a  Union  raiding  force  of  1,600  men  captured 
near  Gadsden,  Ala. 

11  3 — Gen.  Sedgwick  captured  Fredoricltsburgh,Va.,  but  it  was  re- 
taken the  next  day. 

II     8 — Captureof  GrandQulf,  Miss.,  by  Admiral  Porter's  fleet. 

"    5 — Vallandigham  arrested  in  Ohio  for  treason, 

"  10 — Htonewall  Jackson  died. 

"  12 — Battle  of  Farnden's  Creek,  Miss.  Between  Gen.  Gregg 
and  the  Unionists  under  Gen.  Logan — eaeh  about  5,000 
men.     Union  victory. 

"  13 — Taaoo  City  captured  by  the  Union  gunboats,  with  two  mil- 
lions of  property. 

"  16 — Battle  at  Baker's  Creek,  Miss.;  Gen.  Grant,  Union, ngain.=it 
Gen,  Pemberton,  who  was  defeated,  withalossof  4,0D0nien. 
This  Tiotory  was  followed  up  by  another  battle  the  next 
day,  when  2,000  more  prisoners  were  taken. 

(1  18 — Vicksburgh  invested  by  the  forces  of  Gens.  Grant,  Sher- 
man, McPherson  and  McOlernand,  and  the  terrible  battle 
began,  while  Admiral  Porter  aided  them  with  his  fleet  of 
gunboats.     (See  4th  of  July  nest.) 

"  21 — The  southern  troops  offer  terms  of  capitulation,  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  in  their  fortifleations  at  Vicksburgh  ;  ijut 
Gen.  Grant  refused  any  other  terms  than  unconditional  sur- 
render, 

"   26 — Gen.  Breckenridge  defeated  in  Tennessee. 

"   27 — Gen.  Banks  rjpuised  in  Ms  second  attack  on  Port  Hudson, 
La.     He  also  failed  in  two  or  three  subsequent  attacks  on  the 
same  place. 
JunoT— Battle  at  MilUken'9  Bend,     The  Union  force  in  the  main 
action  were  negroes,  who  drove  back  the  enemy. 

"  9 — Two  cavalry  fights  take  place  this  day  on  the  llappahannook 
river,  the  latter  at  Brandy  station. 

11  11 — Col.  Montgomery  starts  from  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  with  a 
regiment  of  colored  troops,  for  a  raid  in  Georgia. 

"  11 — The  Clarence  captures  tnx  vessels  off  the  Chesapeake  bay. 
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June  15— President  Lincoln  calls  for  100,000  mon  to  repel  Gen.  Lcc'a 
army,  now  marching  north. 

11  IG — The  govemoca  of  PennaylTania  and  New  Jersey  call  for 
volunteers  to  defend  Pennsylvania  from  icvaaion. 

II  17 — The  steamer  Nashville  captured. 

11  18 — The  Bouthern  troops,  under  Milroy,  arrive  at  Bedford,  Pa., 
and  ^rithin  a  faw  days  after  several  other  large  bodies  of 
their  troops  enter  the  State  at  Chambershurg,  Carlisle,  Ship- 
pensburg,  Gettysburg,  and  York,  amounting  in  all  to  more 
than  100,000  men. 

"  20— The  new  State  of  "West  Virginia  organized. 
July    — Missouri  abolishes  slavery  in  that  State. 

"  1-2-3^^ uccesslve  fighting  for  three  days  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
which  ended  in  a  Union  victory.  This  was  one  of  the  great- 
est battles  of  our  civil  war :  6,000  men  were  buried  on  the 
field,  and  about  200,000  were  in  the  fight;  Union  loss  23,- 
000  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  General  Lee,  in  the 
night,  crossed  the  Potomac  river  into  Virginia. 

"  4_ Vicksburg,  Miss.,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant,  after  holding 
out  a<^ainst  our  bombarding  and  shelling  since  the  ISth  of 
Kay  last.  Gen.  Pemberton  not  only  surrendered  the  place, 
but  his  whole  army  of  31,000  men,  220  £  una,  and  70,000 
small  arms.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  andthe  surrender  of 
Vioksburg  may  be  considered  as  the  turning  point  of  the 

<i    4 — Gen.  Lee  fled.     President  Lincoln  announces  the  victory  of 

Gettysburg,  and  Gen.  Meado  issues  a, congratulatory  address 

to  his  army  on  their  victory, 
t'    8 — Surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  Gen. 

Brinks,  -with  7,000  prisoners,  and  a  great  number  of  cannon 

and  small  arms.     This  opened  the  Mississippi  to  trade. 
"  13 — Great  riot  in  New  York.     It  became  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  send  troops  to  that  city  to  put  down  the  riot. 

The  colored  orphan  asylum  was  burnt,  negroes  hung  in  the 

streets,  houses  robbed  and  burnt, 
ti  15— The  riot  in  New  York  continues.     The  United  Stntes  troops 

had  arrived ;  they  fire  upon  the  rioters,  and  kill  and  wound 

several  hundred  of  them. 
"  15 — President  Lincoln  issues  a  proclamatJon  appointing  the  6th 

of  August  as  a  day  for  thanlcsgiving  for  the  recent  great 

victories  by  out  armies. 
"  23 — Battle  of  Manassas  Gap,  Va.;  southern  loss  about  400  killed 

and  wounded. 
"  26 — Morgan,  the  guerilla,  who  had  been  scouring  Indiana  and 

Ohio,  burning,  killing  and  robbing,  was  captured  with  400 

ol  bis  men  in  Ohio. 
"  26 — John  J.  Crittenden,  long  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

from  Kentucky,  died  at  Frankfort  in  tliat  State, 
Aug.  1— Two  battles  between  cavalry  took  place  this  day  in  Vir- 
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ginia;  one  at  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  KappahaanocI:,  and  ono 

at  CulpBppor. 
Aug.  4 — The  steamboat  Eutli  accidentally  burnt  on  the  Misais&ippi 

river,  with  $250,000  of  government  money  on  board.     About 

this  time,  the  Indiana  in  Minnesota  were  hostile,  and  Gen. 

Sibley  bad  three  battles  with  them,  and  drove  them  off. 
"  12  to  20— Gen.  Gilmore  bombards  Port  Sumter,  and  on  the  2l3t, 

22d,  28d,  and  25th,  threw  shells  into  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  a 

range  of  nearly  six  miles. 
"  27 — John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War  under  Buchanan,  died. 
"  81 — A  squadron  of  United  States  war  veeseU  attack  fort  Moul- 
trie, in  Charleston  harbor. 
During  this  month,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  swarmed  with 

guerillas. 
Sept.  1 — JCnoiville,  Tenn.,  captured  by  Gen.  Burnside's  troops.     An 

artillery  flgbt  at  Port  Eoyal,  Ta. 
"    2 — Kingston,  Tenn,,  captured  by  Gen.  Bursaide. 
"     5 — Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg,  near  Charleston,  bombarded  by 

Gen.  Gilmore,  and  on  the  6th  the  enemy  evacuated  them. 
n    8 — Cumberland  Gap,  with  2,000  prisoners,  surrendered  to  Gen. 

Burnside. 
"  10 — Little  Eoek,  Ark.,  evacuated  and  occupied  by  the  Union 

troops. 
"  19— Battle  of  Chickamauga,  Geo.    This  battle  raged  for  two 

days,  and  ended  in  a  great  defeat  for  the  Union  army,  and 

a  loss  of  over  15,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

Gen.  Kosecrans  commanded  the  Union,  and  Gen.  Bragg  the 

southern  troops. 
"  22 — A  heavy  battle  at  Madison  Court  House,  Va.     Unionists 

"  28 — The  enemy  attacked  Gen.  Burnside,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
but  were  repulsed. 
Oct.  3 — Union  troops  threw  Greek  fire  into  Charleston. 

11  5 — '1  he  enemy  attacked  Murfreeaboro,  Tenn.,  but  were  repulsed. 

Cliattanooga,  Tenn.,  bombarded  by  Gen.  Bragg. 
'  B — The  "  New  Ironsides,"  in  Charleston  harbor,  attacked  by  a 
gunboat  and  torpedo,  but  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
assailants  were  captured. 
"  14— Battle    of   Bristoe  Station,    Ta.      Eesult,    460    Southern 

"  16— Henry  Ward  Beecher  lectures  in  England  in  relation  to  our 

"  16 — Gen.  Grant  takes  command  of  the  departments  of  Tennessee, 

Cumberland  and  Ohio. 
"  17— The  President  calls  for  300,000  more  troops. 
"  21— Three  lights  occur  this  day— 1.  At  TuFCumbia,  Ala.     2.  At 

Philttdeipbia,  T™n.     3.  At  Corinth,  Miss. 
"  26— Charleston  attain  bomljarded  itoiu  iorta  Wagner,  Gregg  and 

the  Union  gunboats. 
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Oct,  27— Battle  of  Brown's  Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  near  CliaU 

tanooga     Southern  troops  repulsed  with  loss. 
"  2S— Lookout  mountain  taken  by  Gen.  Hooker's  forces. 
"  3l_Battle  of  Shell  Mound,  Teon.     Union  troops  under  Gen. 

Hooker  gain  another  victory. 
Nov.  2 — Gen.  Banks  luiida  bis  army  in  Texns,  and  two  days  aHer 

tiikes  peaceable  possession  of  Brownsville. 
"    6 — Chattanooga  bombarded  for  several  days  about  this  time. 
"    6 — Gen.  Averill  defeats  the  enemy  at  Lewisbut^,  Va.,  cnp- 

tiiring  a  larfte  amount  of  arms,  wagons  and  other  property. 
"    6 — About  this  time  tlic  north  was  borrifipd  at  the  starvation  of 

Union  prisoners  in  the  prisons  at  Richmond,  Va. 
*'    7 — Gen.   Meade  drives   the  enemy  across  the  Eappahannivck 

river,  and  captiirps  2,000  prisoners. 
"  11 — The  British   minister  (Lord  Lyons)  informed  our  eovern- 

mcnt  that  the  enemy  intended  to  invade  the  United  Stutcs 

from  Canada. 
"  15 — Gen.  Banks  captured  Corpus  CSiriBti  Pass,  Tasas. 
*'  16 — Gen.  Lone;street  drove  Gin.  Burnsido  from  Holston,  Tenn., 

to  Bull's  Station. 
"  16 — Gen.  Sherman  and  Qen.  Thomas' forces  unitoat  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
"  IT— Gen.  Longstreet  besieges  the  city  of  Knosville,  Tenn.,  at 

this  time  in  Gen.  Burnside's  possession. 
"  17 — Charleston  again  shelled,  as  it  had  been  on  the   10th  and 

!lth  inst. 
''  19 — Union  National  Cemetery  consecrated  at  Gettysburg  foe 

the  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  great  battle  at  that  plaise  in  July. 
"  20 — Mosby,  having  his  men  disguii-ed  by  Union  uniforms,  at- 
tacks our  troops  at  Bealton  Station.     ThU  was  discovered 

and  frustrated. 
"  23— Battles  of  Chattanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain.     The  flghl 

was  continued  three  days.     Gen.  Hooker  drove  the  enemy 

from  the  mountain.    Thia  fight  was  above  the  clouds.    Gens. 

Hooker,  ThomasaiidSberman>cammaii(iedthe  Union  troops, 

asd  Gen.  Brag^  Ijie  enemy. 
"  26 — The  Union  troops  pursued  them  to  Chicksmauga.     But  they 

had  fied,  after  destroying  their  stores. 
=  2fi — Cavalry  fight  near  the  Rapidan  river. 
^  33 — Gen.  Gratit  reported  tiat  Gen.  Bragg's  rout  was  complete, 

with  a  loss  of  sixty  guns. 
"  28 — Gen.  John  MorgaR  escaped  from  prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
"  28 — The  southern  forces  attacked  Knosville,  Tenn.,  and  wore 

repulsed  the  next  day  with  great  slaughter. 
Dec.  4 — Gen.  Longstreet  abandoned  Knoiville,  and  two  days  after. 

Gen.  Sherman's  troops  arrived  there  to  relieve  Gen.  Burn- 

"     7 — President  Lincoln,  by  proclamation,  recommended  a  day  of 
tl^tiksgiving,  to  be  oUaerved  by  all  loyal  people,  oi 
of  the  recent  great  v'-'^'"""" 
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Dec.  8 — The  President  issued  onother  pToclamatiun  oBi,ring  pnrd  n 
(with  few  except  ooa)  to  all  who  had  tnl  en  part  in  llioieliel- 
lii)n,  upon  conaideiati  n  of  tl  eir  taking  an  oatl  b  realtei 
to  euppolt  tlie  Conatitation,  the  i  siou  of  all  the  btates  at  d 
the  laws  of  Congress 
"  12— Gon.  Butler  gave  notice  that  the  nuthonties  nt  Uichmond 
refused  to  receive  nnj  more  supplies  for  tbe  Uiuou  pus- 

'■  16— (Jon,  Averill's  cflTslrv  destroyed  the  T  rgmia  and  Tpanc" 
see  railroad,  and  i  depot  contamina;  4  000  birrela  ut  floui 
und  meat,  160,000  bushels  of  ^rain   and  other  militaiy  8ap 

11  i7_Tbe  ateamer  Chesapeake,  which  had  Tieen  csptured  hy  pas- 
sengers oa  the  6th  inst.,  retaken  by  a  United  States  gunboat 
near  Halifax,  N.  S. 

"  24 — The  bombardment  of  Charleston  atill  continued. 

1864. 

Jan.  T— Two  blockade  runners  were  captured  this  day:  1.  TheDare, 
n  British  steaniur,  was  run  ashore  nt  Wilmington,  N.  0. ,  and 
destroyed.     2.  The  John  Scott  at  Mobile  Bay. 

"  11 — Two  more  blockade  runners  beached  and  buined  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina.  These  made  22  which  had  been  oaptvirud 
or  burnt  in  the  last  six  months. 

"  19— The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  "War  created  by  act  of 

"  2u — Cornelius  Vanderbilt  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Con- 
gress for  his  girt  to  the  government  of  Iho  steamer  Vander- 
bilt,  worth  $800,00a     This  ship  bad  just  returned  from  a 

Feb.  I— The  President  ordered  a  draft  of  500,000  men  for  three  years 
or  during  the  mar. 

"  6 — The  United  States  gunboat  Cambridge  destroyed  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  Dee;  and  the  gunboat  DeSoto  captured  the 
British  steamer  Cumberland,  with  a  cargo  of  arms,  off  Mo- 
bile. 

•■  9~Over  1,000  bales  of  cotton  locnt  at  "WUmington,  N.  C, 
valued  at  $700,000. 

"  20— Battle  of  Olustee,  Fla.  Union  troops,  under  den.  Scymonr, 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Two  negro  regiraents  cov- 
ered his  retreat  and  saved  his  army. 

"  2.3 — Admiral  Farragut  began  his  sii  days'  bombardment  of  fort 
Powell,  below  Alobile. 

*' 25 — Grierson  and  Smith's  cavalry  return  to  Memphis.  Daring 
their  expedition  they  took  1,600  negroes,  and  80O  horses; 
destroyed  8,000,000  bushels  of  com,  4,000  bales  of  cotton, 
2,000  hides  and  40  miles  of  railroad. 

"27 — Gen.  Sherman's  expedition  roturns  to  Tioksburgh,  having 
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destroyed  150  mileg  of  railroad,  20  locomotivca,  10,000 bales 
of  cotton,  2,000,000  bushela  of   corn,  and  freed   10,000  eg- 

During  this  month,  in  addition  to  the  two  raids  above  men- 
tiofted,  several  others  of  less  importance  took  place.  The 
amount  of  property  destroyed  was  immenee.  besides  which, 
eighteen  vessels  (bloo^ade  runners  and  others)  were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed. 
March  1 — Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  nominated  for  Lieutenant  General, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  the  next  day. 

11  l2^He  was  appointed  oonim»nder-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  army. 

"      16— The  President  calls  for  200,000  more  men. 

"  25— Gen.  Forrest,  with  9.500  men,  attacks  PaSucali,  Ey.,but 
was  repulsed,  by  aid  of  Union  gunboats,  with  neavy  loss. 

"      28— Battle  of   Cane   rivor.   La.,   when  8,000  Union  troops, 
under  Mower  and  Dudley,  defeat  12,000  under  Gen.  Taylor. 
April  i — Gen.  Steele  defeats  Gen.  Marmadulte'scavalry,4,000  strong, 
on  the  little  Misaouri  river,  Ark. 

"  6 — Gen.  Sheridan  put  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac. 

ii  8— fien.  Banks'  troops  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men  and 
24  guns,  at  Mansfield,  La.,  by  Kirby  Smith. 

"  8— Gen.  Banks'  forces  again  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were 
repulsed.  Banks  now  gives  up  his  Red  river  expedition, 
having  lost  about  4,000  men  and  800  wagons. 

"  12— Gen.  Forrest  storms  fort  Pillow,  and  after  its  surrender,  of 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  250  whites  and  350  negroes,  not 
200  escaped. 

"  21^North  Carolina  salt  works,  near  "Wilmington,  destroyed 
by  a  party  from  our  gunboats.  These  works  were  worth 
$100,000.  Before  this,  the  Union  commanders  had  made  it 
their  business  to  destroy  all  the  salt  works  in  the  southern 
States  which  could  be  found,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth 
were  thus  destroyed. 
May  2^-^00  Union  prisoners  reach  Annapolis,  almost  dead  from 

SB  the 


6— The  great  battle  of  the  'Wjlderness,  Va.,  begins— Grant 
commanding  the  Union  army,  Nothing  decisive  this  day, 
but  loss  heavy  on  both  sides. 

6 — Second  days'  fighting  commenced  early  in  the  morning. 
Here  Gen.  "Wadsworth  (U.)  was  mgrtally  wounded,  and 
about  30,000  men,  on  both  sides,  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Neither  party  could  claim  victory. 

6— At  this  date  Sherman's  army,  posted  on  tbebordHrs  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia,  (not  far  from  Chattanooga,)  amounted 
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to  nearly  100,000  men  and  250  guna  ;  while  the  forces  under 
Joe  Johnaun,  in  the  vioinily.  were  nut  over  60,000  strong. 
Slay  7^Lee  retreats  to-day  from  the  battle-ground  of  the  Wilder- 
ness for  Spottsylviinia  Court  House — the  Union  army  starts 
for  the  aama  place — several  fijfhta  occur  on  the  WHy. 

"  7 — From  official  reports  it  appearid  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  to  this  date,  there  had  been  over  150,000 
officers  ftiid  men  taken  prisoners  by  the  Unionists. 

"  8 — Hard  battle  today  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  between 
Grant  and  Lee's  t'orcea— G-en.  Sedgwick  waa  killed,  hut  no 
decisive  result,  except  that  Gen.  Sheridan  captured  im- 
mense supplies  at  Beaver  Bam  station. 

"  10~The  same  battle  still  continued,  but  nothing  decisive,  with 
a  loss  on  each  side  of  probably  10,000. 

"  12 — Another  hard  flitht  to-dav,  but  still  undecisive. 

"  16— Gen.  ;jutler's  besieging  fbrofs  at  fort  Darling,  on  the  James 
river,  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  loss  of  8,500  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

"  26 — The  Territory  of  Montana  organized  into  a  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, by  act  of  Congreaa. 
June  1 — Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.     This  continued  three  days,  but 


"  7 — A.  Lincoln  nominated  by  a  liepublican  convention  at  Balti- 
more for  a  second  PreaidentiBl  term. 

"  14 — Gonetai  (and  Bishop)  Polk  killed  by  a  cannon  shot. 

"  15— Qen.  W.  P.  Smith  attacks  Petersburg,  Va.,  with  15,000 
men,  principally  colored,  for  three  successive  days.  At- 
taeka  were  continued  but  without  suecesa.  These  various 
assaults  cost  the  Unionists  nearly  10,000  men. 

"  ID — The  steamer  "  Alabama,"  commanded  hy  K.  Semmea,  was 
sunk  on  the  coast  of  France  by  the  U.  8.  gunboat  "  Kear- 
Biirge,"Capt.  Winslow,  after  a  two  hours'  flght. 

"  28— The  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  repealed. 

"  80 — Salmon  P.   Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  resigns  hia 
office,  and  Senator  Fessenden  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
July  1— The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  at  this  data,  was  |1,- 

740,600.489.49. 
'   "     1— Gen.  Sherman  takes  8,000  prisoners  this  day. 

"  4 — An  act  passed  hy  Congress  to  establish  a  branch  mint  at 
Dalles  City,  Oregon. 

"    8— The  "Florida  "burns  several  vessels  off  the  coast  of  M.iry- 

"    9 — Battle  of  Monocacy — Gan.  Early  victorious. 

"  18— President  Lincoln  calls  for  600,000  more  troops. 

"  20— Pight  at  "Winchester,  Ta.,  between  Gen.  Early,  and  Gen. 
Ave  rill — southerners  retreated  with  loss. 

"  20-22- Two  severe  battles  in  Georgia.  Gen.  Hood  attacks  Qen. 
Sherman's  army  with  a  loss  of  20,000  men  in  billed,  wounded 
and  prisoners.     Union  Gen.  JlcPherson  killed  on  the  22d. 
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July  26 — Tha  mine  under  the  fort  before  PaterEburgk  completed,  and 

ohiirged  witli  four  tons  of  powder. 
"  28— Battle  of  Four  Mile  Creek,  north  of  the  Jiimes  river,  Ya. 

The  gain  nothing. 
"  80 — The  great  mine  under  the  fort  before  Petersburgh  exploded 

— blowing  up  the  fort,  with  the  regiment  which  garrisonod 

it,  hut  from  oad  management,  it  proved  a  disastrous  afiiiir. 

Union  \om  4,000,  the  enemy,  only  1,050. 
"  80 — G«n.  MoCsuslnnd  entered  Ohambershurgh,  Pa.,  and  burnt 

it.    Loss,  $1,000,000. 
"  30 — Glen.  Stoneman's  troops  attacked  by  a  great  force  at  Macon, 

Geo.;  and,  after  some  hours'  fighting,  surrendered. 
During  this  month  Petersburgh   Va.,  was  cannonaded  nearly 

every  day. 
Aug.  2 — Qen.  Banks  puts  all  the  negroes,  between  the  ages  of  18  and 

ili,  (in  the  department  of  the  Grand  Gulf,)  into  his  army, 
"    8 — Glen.  Hood  attacks  Gen.  togan's  lines  at  Atlanta,  Goo.,  and 

drove  them  hack,  but  in  the   evening  Logan  regained  hia 

"  6 — Admiral  Parraeut  enlers  Mobile  bay  with  32  vessels,  silenc- 
ing the  forts  as  he  passed  them.  Inside,  he  attacks  the  iron- 
clad ram  Tennessee,  which  surrendered  with  her  admiral, 
Buchanan,  and  her  crew.  At  this  engagement  the  monitor 
Tecumseh  was  Mown  up  and  sunk,  by  a  torpedo. 

"  6 — Port  Powell,  on  Mobile  bay,  abandoned,  when  it  fell  info 
the  hands  of  Gen.  Granger,  with  18  guns. 

"  7 — Gen.  AveriU  defeats  the  force  at  MoorHcld,  W.  Va.,  taking 
all  their  guns,  420  prisoners,  and  iOO  horses — when  they  fled 

"     7 — English  steamer  Prince  Albert  sunk  in  Charleston  harbor 

by  our  fleet. 
II     7 — The  shelling  of  Petershutgh  continues. 
"    8 — Port  Qaines,  at  Mobile  bay,  surrenders  to   Farragut   and 

Granger— 66  officers,  818  men,  and  28  guns, 
"    9 — Atlanta,  Ga.,  bombarded  from  all  parls  of  Sherman's  lines. 
"  11 — The  pirate  Tallahassee,  ofTFire  Island,  burns  five  merchant 

vessels,  and  during  this  month  she  burnt  and  sankaamany 

"  13 — Mosby,  the  guerilla  leader,  attacks  and  captures  a  Union 
supply  train  of  75  wagons,  500  horses,  200  cattle,  and  200 
prisoners,  near  Berry ville,  Va. 

"  19 — The  enemy  attack  the  Union  lines  at  Ream's  Station,  Va,, 
and  took  3,000  prisoners. 

!■  21-— The  enemy  attempt  to  drive  Gen,  Warrenfrom  the  "Weldon 
railroad  and  lost  600  men  killed,  and  1,100  prisoners — among 
their  killed  were  Gens.  Saunders  and  Lamar. 

'  23 — Port  Morgan  (in  Mobile  bay,)  surrenders  to  Admiral  Parra- 
gnt  and  Gen.  Grander ;  600  men  and  60  guns  were  taken, 

"  25— Buttle  of  Beam's  Station,  Va.,  in  wliitK  the  enemy  drovs 
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our  troops  out,  killed  and  wounded  1,000  of  tliiim,  niid 
make  tiriaoners  of  2,000  more. 
At  tiie  close  of  Aueust,  we  may  say  summarily  tliat  during 
this  month  Gen..  Grant  was  operating  before  Richmond, 
Ta. ;  Gen.  Thomas  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Admiral  Farragut 
in  Mobile  bay. 
Sept.  2 — Gen.  Hood,  the  commander  at  Atlanta,  Gs..,  evncuatos  the 
place  after  destroying  80  carloads  of  ammunition  and  a  vast 

Siantity   of  military  stores ;  and  the  Union  troops  under 
en.   Slocum,  take  possession,  while  Oen.  Thomas  pursues 
Hood. 
"     8 — Petersburgh,  Va.,  still  cannonaded  and  shelled, 
"  12 — Gen.  Sherman  sends  all  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta  out  of 

the  place. 
*'  13 — Gen,  Sheridan  operating  generally  in  the  Shenandoah  val- 

"  16 — A  strong  cavalry  force,  under  Hiimpton,  at  Caggin's 
Point,  on  the  James  river,  Va.,  drove  off  2,500  beeves,  in- 
tended for  the  TTnion  army  [here. 

"  19 — Battle  of  Oquequan.Ta.  Here  Sheridan  defeated  Gen.  Early, 
who  lost  over  8,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
fcesidcB  6,000  small  arms. 

"  20 — A  shotted  salute  over  Sheridan's  victory,  flred  into  Petera- 
bugh,  which  caused  an  artillery  duel  all  along  our  lines. 

"  22 — Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  when  Gen.  Sheridan  again  defeats 
Early,  who  lost  1,500  killed  and  wounded,  besides  2, 400  pris- 
oners, 21  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity  of  small  arms. 

"  80 — Our  blockading  foroe  captured  and  destroyed  about  fifty 
blockade  runners  this  month. 
Oct.  7 — Gen.  Sheridan  returns  from  his  raid  up  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  where  he  has  destroyed  2,0ii0  harns  and  their 
contents,  with  70  mills.  He  also  took  4,000  cattle,  3,000 
sheep  and  a  great  numter  of  hoi-ses. 

"  7 — Commander  Collins  of  the  ship  Wachuasett,  ran  down  the 
Florida,  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  brought  her  home 

"  10 — The  Ei^lish  blockade  running  steamer  Bat,  captured  off 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  her  flrst  trip;  she  and  Tier  cargo 
were  of  great  value. 

"  11 — Maryland  votes  for  a  new  Constitution,  with  a  section  in  it 
abolishing  slavery. 

"  19 — Great  battle  at  Cedar  Creek,  V"».,  in  whicll  Gen.  Sheridan 
defeats  Early.  Tbia  victoi'y  was  gained  after  Sheridan's 
troops  had  ^d  from  the  battle  field.  Sheridan  stopped  the 
retreat,  turned  his  men  about  and  whipped  the  enemy ;  who, 
Sying,  left  everything  behind  them.  The  enemy's  loss  2,0^0 
men,  with  1,800  prisoners,  43  cannon,  398  horses,  65  ambu- 
lances, 60  wagons,  and  an  immense  amount  of   arms  and 

"  ID — A  number  of  refugees,  who  were  harbored  in  Canada,  en- 
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Oct.  27 — Gten.  Grant's  army  makes  a,  reconnoisanee  on  both  sides  of 
the  James  rivar,  but  it  resultod  in  nothing  but  the  loss  of 
1,500  men  in  Itilled,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

"  28 — Gen.  Price,  with  hia  army,  driven  out  of  Missouri  into  Ar- 
kansas. This  was  the  end  of  Price's  invasion  of  that  State. 
Ho  left  it  with  about  one-third  of  his  men. 
Nov.  8 — The  battle  of  TranHin,  Tenn.,  to-day,  resulted  in  a  deci- 
ded Union  vietory-— Gen  Hood  commanding  the  enamy,  and 
Gen.  Stanley  the  Unionists.    Union  loss  2,500  to  8,000. 

"  8 — Abraham  Lincoln  re-eiected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice  President. 

■<  8 — Gen.  Qeorge  B.  McClellan  resigns  his  commission  aa  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  United  States  army, 

"  0 — Gen.  Sherman  isaoes  orders  for  his  army  to  march  from 
Atlanta,  Geor^a,  to  Savannah. 

"  11 — The  gunboat  Tulip  bursls  her  boiler  on  the  Potomac  river, 
killing  nearly  all  on  board. 

ii  18 — Gen.  Breckenridge  attacks  Gen.  Gillem,  near  Bull's  Gap, 
Tenn.,  in  the  night,  and  rout«d  his  army. 

"  14 — Gen  Sherman  leaves  Atlanta,  Ga.,  after  blowing  up  nnd 
burning  the  public  buildings  and  factories.  His  army 
moves  in  two  columns  towards  the  sea — one  under  Gen, 
Howard,  and  the  other  under  Gen.  Slocum. 

"     15 — Atlanta  burning  all  day. 

"  19 — At  the  approach  of  Sherman,  Gtov.  Brown  and  his  Legis- 
lature, of  Georgia,  ran  away  from  Mi  Hedge  villc,  the  capital 
of  the  State. 

"     22 — Sherman's  army  enter  Milledgeville  ;  an3  on  the 

"  23 — Some  of  his  soldier!  hold  a  mock  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  pass  highly  loyal  resolutions. 

"  24 — Thanksgiving  was  observed  by  the  array  of  the  Potomac, 
with  59,000  lbs.  of  turkeys  sent  them  from  the  north  ;  and 
B6,0OO  lbs.  were  sent  to  Sheridan's  army. 

"  25— An  attempt  was  made  to-night  to  fire  New  York  city  by 
southern  desperadoes,  who  set  flra  in  their  rooms  in  fifteen 
hotels  in  the  city,  and  also  in  several  other  places  ;  but  the 
plot  failed  of  success. 
Deo.  1 — Including  those  now  in  course  of  construction,  we-bave 
671  vessels  in  our  navy,  carrying  over  4,800  guns  and  61,000 
men.  These  have  captured  324  vessels  during  the  past  year, 
and  1,379  since  the  war  began— 267  of  which  were  steamers. 

"  5 — Up  to  this  date  66  blockade  runners  (steamerR)  have  boon 
either  taken  or  destroyed  before  Wilmington,  H.  C.  Ships 
and  cargoes  worth  $1*2,000,000. 

11      e--Ex-Socretory  {of  the  Treasury)  Chaseappointcd  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  of  tlie  Unitod  States  Supreme  Ouvirt,  ia  place  of  KogEC 
B.  Taney,  daceused. 
Dec.  12 — mierman's  army  reach  Sayannah,  wbera  Gen.  Hardee  ia 
found,  with  15,000  tcoops.  In  his  march  from  Atlanta  to 
this  place  his  army  destroyed  15,000  biiles  of  cotton,  cap- 
tured 6,000  beeves  and  1,800  horses  and  mules,  and  15,000 
negroes  came  into  our  lines. 

"  13 — Gen.  Hazen's  division,  under  Sherman,  storra  fort  McAl- 
ister,  near  Savannah,  G-eorgia,  and  take  it,  with  200  pris- 
oners and  111  1  its  stores. 

"  li — Gen.  Dix  isauea  an  order  to  follow  any  invaders  from  Can- 
ada on  Co  GanndiaQ  soil.  If  necessary  to  seize  them  ;  but  tho 
President  disapproved  the  order. 

"  15— Battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  which  Gen.  Thomns  (Union) 
gained  &  victory  over  Gen.  Hood.,  This  battle  lasted  two 
days,  on  both  of  which  the  Unionists  ware  victorious. 

"  15 — Battle  of  Murfreesborough,  Tenn.,  in  which  Union  Gen. 
Eousaoan  defeats  Gon.  Forrest,  who  lost  I;500men. 

"     19 — President  Lincoln  issues  a  call  for  800,000  volunteers. 

"  20 — Gen.  Stoneman  attacks  three  forts  at  Saltville,  drove  out 
the  southern  forces,  and  destroyed  their  salt  works  and  lead 
mines,  with  60  railroad  bridges. 

"  20— Gen.  Sherman  demands  the  surrender  of  Savannah.  Gen. 
Hardee  refuses,  but  fled  during  the  night. 

"  21 — Gen.  Sherman  enters  the  city  without  opposition;  captures 
80J  prisoners,  33,000  bales  of  cotton,  150  cannon,  13  loco- 
motives, 190  cars,  3  steamers,  with  much  ammunition  and 
stores;  makes  Gen.  Geary  military  Governor.  The  people 
submit  gracefully  to  their  new  masters. 

"     21 — Admiral  Farcagut  made  vice  admiral,  as  a  reward  for  lijs 

1866. 

Jan,    1 — Since  July  3,   1861,  S6,390  pension  certificates  had  been 
granted. 
"    11 — The  Missouri  State  convention  passed  an  ordinance  eman- 
cipating the  slaves  in  that  State. 
"    11 — One  vessel  starts  from  Boston  and  anotbei"  from  New  York, 
vannah, i 

vith 
further  supplies,  worth  in  all  $100,000. 
'•  IS— Gen.  Terry,  with  a  furco  of  9,000  men,  aided  by  the  fleet  at 
that  place,  captures  fort  Fisher,  on  the  coast  of  North  Car- 
olina, after  three  days  lighting.  Gen.  Whiting  and  Col. 
Lamb  commanded  the  fort.  We  took  l,800prisonors;  kiiled 
and  wounded  400  more;  our  loss  was  over  1,000  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  enemy;  it  left 
them  without  a  single  pott. 
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Jan.  IB— Edward  Everett,  a  most'distinjimsbcd  scLolnr,  statesman 
and  orator,  died  at  Boston,  nged  71. 

"  10 — The  mi^aziiie  at  fort  Pisher  esploded,  and  killed  and 
wounded  300  of  our  troops. 

"  IT — The  monitor  Patapsco  blown  up  anQ  sunli  l>j  a  torpedo  ia 
Charleston  harbor ;  7  officers  and  65  men  went  down  with 
li.r. 

"  23 — The  southern  Glen.  Hood  formally  taltes  leave  of  the  Bouth- 
ern  army,  Imving  been  suecaeded  by  Gen.  Taylor, 

"  28 — Gen.  Breckenridge  succeeds  Mr.  Seddon,  as  southern  Seo- 
rotary  of  War. 

"  29— A.  fi.  Stephens,  E.  M.  T.  Hunter,  an^  A.J.  Oflmpbell,  ob- 
tain parmiasion  of  Gen.  Grant,  at  City  Point,  Va.,  to  go  to 
Portress  Monroe,  to  try  and  negotiate  a  peace. 

"    81 — The  House  of  Kepreavntatives  passes  tho  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  Constitution,  ao  as  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  United  States,  by  119  to  SB. 
Feb.  1 — Secretary  Seward  goes  to  fortress  Monroe  to  meet  the  three 

"  1 — The  legislature  of  Illinois  ratifies  the  emancipation  amend- 
ment, just  passed  lioth  houses  of  Congress.  This  was  the 
first  State  to  do  so. 

"  2 — President  Lincoln  goes  to  fortress  Monroe  to  meet  the 
southern  pfaee  commissioners — hut  nothing  was  agreed  on. 

"  2-3 — Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  all  ratify  the  Constitutional 
amendment,  and  on  the  7th,  Maine  and  Kiasouri  do  the 
same  r  and,  on  the  8th,  Ohio  also. 

"     17 — Columbia,  S   C,  burnt  accidentally. 

A  paper  dollar  was  worth  but  two  cents  in  specie,  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

"  18— The  Union  troops  enter  Charleston  this  day,  and  take  450 
good  cannon  and  the  blockade  runners  Cj-rcne  and  Deer. 

"  18 — Gpn.  Lee  writes  a  letter  in  favor  of  arming  the  slaves,  say- 
inff  the  whites  could  not  carry  on  the  war  alone. 

"    25 — Eight  hundred  southern  soldiers  came  into  our  lines,  all  of 
whom  had  deserted  during  the  last  week. 
Mar.  1 — The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  rejects  the  Constitutional 
amendment  (the  14th). 

"  2— G"n.  Sheridan  attacks  Gen.  Early  between  Staunton  and 
WnyneBboroiich.  Va.,  and  completely  routed  him,  captur- 
ing nearly  1,700  of  bis  troops. 

"    i — President  Lincoln  is  inaugurated  on  his  second  term. 

11  9 — Vermont  ratifled  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  F  S. 
Constitution. 

"  14 — Gen.  Sherman  destroys  the  great  arsenal,  with  much  ma- 
chinery, at  Fayette ville,  N.  C. 

"  15— At  this  date  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  fiO,000  Union 
soldiers  had  been  starved  to  death  in  southern  jirisons. 
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Mar.  16— Tha  battle  of  Avcrysborough,  bstweon  a  portion  of  Slict- 

man's  army,  and  confederate  Gen.  Hardee.     Our  lose  was 

nearly  l.OM  man.     At  Eight  Hardea's  troops  ran  awaj. 

"  18 — The  confederate  Congress  adjourns  sine  die— never  to  lupet 

again.     One  of  its  last  aets  was  the  paaaage  of  a  law  raising 

"  19 — Battle  at  Bentonsville,  west  of  Qoldaboro',  N.  0.,  between 
Gen.  JohnstoQ'B  infantry  of  30,000  men,  and  Gen.  Slocum's 
wing  of  Gen.  Sherman's  army.  This  battle  lasted  all  day, 
but  Blocum  held  the  field. 

"  25 — The  southern  forces  under  Gen.  Gordon  attack  and  take  fort 
Steadman,  near  Petersburgh,  Va.  ;  but  we  soon  retook  It, 
capturing  over  1,700  rebels,  nnd  defeated  tieir  whoie  force. 

•'  23 — Gen.  Grant's  iinea  before  Riclimond  extended  39  miles,  and 
well  fortiaed  all  the  way. 
At  the  close  of  this  month  we  may  make  this  general  remark! 
Gen,  Grant  had  lain  with  his  army  before  Richmond  for  a 
long  time,  and  now  Gen.  Sherman's  army  from  the  south 
had  arrived,  or  was  near  at  hand,  and  so  had  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan's from  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Gen.  Leo  was  hemmed 
in,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  secession  and  rebellion  must 
fail. 
April  1— Gen.  Sheridan's  forces  capture  6,000  men  and  flfteon  guns 
to-day. 

"  2 — The  southern  forces  in  the  night  at Eichmond  blowup  their 
forts  and  rams,  preparatory  to  evacuating  the  city. 

"  2 — Gen.  Lee  evacuates  Bichmond  and  Petersburgh,  in  conae- 
quence  of  an  attack  all  along  Gen,  Grant's  line.  Lea  re- 
treated westward,  with  his  army  demoralized.  The  power 
of  the  southern  confederacy  was  gone,  and  our  great  civil 
war  virtually  finished.  Jeff.  Davis,  his  family,  and  some 
cif  his  late  cabinet,  fled  from  Eichmond. 
The  same  day  Gen.  Wilson  attacks  Gen.  Forrest,  who  held  the 
defenses  at  Seima,  Ala.,  with  7,000  troops  i  they  were  routed 
after  one  hour's  fight.  Wilson  took  the  town,  with  2,000 
prisoners,  100  guns,  stores,  &c. 

"  8 — The  Union  troops,  under  Gen.  Weitzel,  entei- and  take  pos- 
session of  Richmond.  On  the  same  day  the  Union  troops 
enter  Petersburgh.  When  the  enem3r  1^  Eichmond,  they 
set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  a  large  poctibn  of  the  city.  The 
Eichmond  "Whig  "  quotes  flour  at $900  to  $1,000  per  bar- 
re!,  corn  at  jlOO  per  bushel,  and  butter  at  $20  per  lb.  in 
confederate  money, 

"  4— Gen.  Grant  pursues  Gen.  Lee.  Lee  lost  50,000  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  deserters,  &c. 

"  4 — Gen.  Weitzel  reports,  that  he  took  in  Richmond  28  locomo- 
tives, 150  cars,  600  cannon,  5,000  stand  of  arms,  with  1,000 
well,  and  5,000  sick  prisoners. 
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Ajvril4 — Jeff.  Da^is  issues  a  pvoolamsition,  from  Danville,  N.  C.,  as- 
aertiiLg  that  tlio  cause  was  not  hopeless,  and  urges  further 
leaistance ! 

"  8-^A.  correspoiidpnce  between  Gons,  Grant  and  Lee  napecting 
the  surrender  of  the  southern  army,  is  carried  on  to-dny. 

"  8 — Gen.  CaEhy's  troops  capture  Sjfflnish  Fort,  near  Mobile,  by 
aso^ault,  securing  25  officers,  over  500  men,  nnd  25  guns. 

"     8 — Gen.  Lee  surrenders  hie  army  to  Qon.  Grunt. 

"  10 — Gen.  Lee  issues  his  farewell  address  to  his  army,  congratu- 
lating them,  upon  having  faithfully  diseharged  their  duty  to 
their  country. 

"   10 — The  southern  forces  evacuHte  Mobile. 

"   11 — The   parolling  of  Lee's  troops  begins  to-day. 

"  12— Gen.  Stoneman  defeats  the  force  defending  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
and  occupies  the  place,  capturing  and  destroying  7,000  bales 
of  eotton,  with  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  an 
arsenal. 

*'  12 — Glen.  Canby's  troops  enter  Mobile  without  resistance. 

"  13 — The  official  report  of  Lee's  surrender  in  men  and  property 
was.  stated  at  26,115  men,  15,918  small  arms,  159  cannon, 
1,100  wagons,  and  4,000  horses. 

"  li — President  Lincoln  aasassiaatod  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth  in 
Ford's  Theatre. 

"  14 — One  of  Booth's  confederates,  by  the  name  of  Powell,  gets 
into  Mr.  Seward's  room,  and  stabs  him  while  in  bed. 

"  14 — Gen.  Anderson,  who,  four  years  ago,  was  obliged  to  sur. 
tender  fort  Sumter,  to-day  hoists  the  United  States  flag  in 
the  same  place  from  which  it  had  been  lowered  whea  it  sur- 
rendered m  1851. 

"  15 — President  Lineoln  died  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven 
this  morning. 

"   15 — Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice  President,  sworn  in  as  Prcsidont. 

«  15 — The  United  States  7..W  bonds  were  yesterday  and  to-day 
Buhscribed  for  to  the  amount  of  over  $9,000,000,  such  was 
the  confidence  in  our  government,  notwithstanding  the  Pre- 
sident's death. 
—The  whole  country  was  in  mourning  for  Lincoln's  death, 
demonstration  of  sorrow  which  could  he  shown. 
IT  Powell,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Secretary 
laewaru,  was  arrested  at  Mrs%  Surratt's  house  in  Washing- 
ton.    Mrs.  8.  was  also  arrested. 

**  18 — Gen.  Sherman  agrees  to  a  basis  of  ppace  with  Gen.  John- 
son, which  was  itpgroved  of  by  Jeff.  Davis  and  Srocken- 

*'   19 — Funeral  ceremonies  of  President  Lincoln  are  performed  at 

Washington. 
"   21— Lincoln's  body  lies  in  state  in  TSaltlmore. 
"   21 — Gen.  Sherman's  terms  made  with  Johnson  for  peace  were 
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disapproved  bj  the  cabinet,  and  ha  was  ordered  to  reaucne 
April  23— rhe  body  of  President  Lincoln  lies  in  atate  at  Phiiadel- 

•'     24— It  arrives  in  New  York. 

'  24 — Gen.  Grant  arrives  at  Gen.  Sherioan's  headquarters,  when 
word  was  sent  to  Gen.  Johnson  thai  no  civil  matters  could 
bo  treated  of  with  him. 

"  25 — Great  military  and  civic  procession  in  Hew  Torfe  on  tho 
removal  of  Lincoln's  remains  westward.  Some  say  thure 
were  700,000  people  upon  the  streets. 

"  25 — Booth,  the  assassin  of  Linuoln,  end  Harold,  his  confeder- 
ate, captured  in  a  barn  tbree  miles  from  Poi't  Eojal.  Va, 
Harold  surrendered,  but  Booth  refused  to  come  out  of  tiia 
barn  in  which  he  was  secreted,  when  sei^cant  Cortett  {in 
violation  of  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer)  shot  Bootli  iti 
the  neck,  and  he  died  four  hours  afterwards.  Thus,  by  ths 
over-zeal  of  a  soldier,  the  fallows  was  cheated  of  its  lawful 
^ue — for  no  assassin,  in  alf  history,  hadso  little  justiflcation 
for  murder  as  Booth  had. 

"  26 — Gen.  Johnson  surrenders  to  Gen,  Grant  all  tbe  southern 
troops  from  Virginia  to  the  Chattahoochee  river,  on  the 
same  terms  granted  to  Gen,  Lee. 

"  23— The  steamboat  Sultana,  with  over  2,000  pareoTis  on  bonrd, 
mostly  U.  S.  soldiers,  blew  up  on  the  Mississippi  river,  nuitr 
Memphis— Dol  more  than  700  of  ail  these  were  saved. 

"    29 — The  arms  and  military  stores  of  Gen.  Johnson's  army  are 
delivered  up  to  the  United  Stales  at  Greensboro. 
May  2 — Reward  offered  for  the  arrest  of  Jeff.  Davis,  and  otliers  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  parties  to  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln. 

"  3 — President  Lincoln's  remaing  arrived  at  his  home,  Spring- 
field, lil. 

"  i — The  southern  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  surrendered  to  Gen.  Canby 
all  the  aonthern  forces  yet  remaining  west  of  the  Mississippi 

"  9 — The  southern  Gen.  Forrest  disbanded  his  troops  and  advises 
them  to  go  home  peaceably. 

"  IO~The  trial  of  President  Lincoln's  assassins  commenced. 

"  10 — Jeff.  Davis  captured,  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  in  Georgia, 
by  Col  Pritehard,  of  the  fourth  Michigan  cavalry. 

"  13— Over  $30,000,000  of  the  seven-thirty  loan  taken  this  day. 

"  Sl^Hon.  Jeremiah  Clemens,  es-United  Btates  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, died. 

"  30 — The  irreal  northwest  sanitary  fair  opened  at  Chicago. 
June  1 — This  day  was  obierved  as  a  day  of  national  hnmiliatton,  on 
account  of  President  Lincoln's  death. 
'    4 — Robert  Toombs,  of   Georgia,  committed  suicide  to   avoid 
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July  4— The  corner  atone  of  the  Gettysburg  monument  was  laid  to- 
day, amid  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  in  presence  of  muny 
distinguished  persona. 
"«    6_The  aasaasina  of  President  Lincoln  found  guilty.     Four  of 

them  were  handed  the  next  day,  or  on.  tlie  7th  inst. 
"  11 — Gen.  Bobt.  E.  IJee  elected  presidentof  the  Waaliington  Col- 
lege, Va, 

Sept.  20 — Capt.  James  N.  Moore  reports  having  marked  over  12,000 
graves  of  our  prisoners,  who  died  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 

Sept.  29— Osage  Indians  cede  1,000,000  acres  of  their  lands  for  $300,- 
000. 

Oct.  20 — Champ  Ferguson.,  one  of  the  very  worat  of  the  guerillas 
during  the  war,  was  this  day  hanged  at  Nashville. 

Nov.  10— Henry  Wirz,  koeppr  of  the  Andersonville  prison,  in  Geor- 
gia, was  executed  to-day  at  Washington. 

Dec.  18-^eoretary  Seward  formally  announced  the  final  extinction  ■ 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  This  was  of  couibg  the 
case,  as  soon  as  three- fourth 9  of  the  States  had  adopted  the 
fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  heen 
done;  and  Sec.  Seward  now  notifies  the  world  of  the  fact. 

1866. 

Jan.    1 — Emancipation  celehration  at  Nashville. 

"     2 — Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis'  funeral  at  Baltimore. 
"   12 — Henry  Clay's  homestead  sold  to  the  Kentuclty  University. 
"   17-28 — Slavery  Conatitutional  amendment  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Now  Jersey.     Nearly  all  the  other  Stutes  had 

done  thia  before  now.     But, 
"   2B — Kentucky  rejected  it. 
"   81 — Commissary  and  quartermaster's  warehouses  burnt  at  fort 

Biley,  Kansas.     Loss  $1,000,000. 
Feb.    2 — Civil  rights  bill  passed  the  Senate, 

"   11 — The  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  held  its  last  nnniversary,  at 

Washington. 
"   12 — Memorial  services  in  honor  of  President  Lincoln  hold  in 

the  capitol ;  address  by  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft. 
"   19 — Acting  President  Johnson  vetoed  the  freedman'a  bureau 

bill. 
"   22 — The  134th  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth  day  celebrated 

at  Washington. 
"   26 — Richmond  meeting  held  to  ratify  President  Johnson's  policy. 
March  5 — Democratic  convention  in  Pennsylvania  nominated  Heis- 

ter  Olymer  for  Governor. 
"      10 — North  Carolina  passed  a  negro  rights  bill,  and  two  days 

after  the  negro  testimony  bill. 
"     12— Texas  State  convention  declared  their  secession  ordinance 

null  and  void. 
"      18 — The  civil  rights  bill  paased  the  house,  as  amended. 
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Jtlarth  14 — It  passed  tho  Senate. 

"      19 — The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Oatiada  expired  tbis  dav. 

"     20 — Gen.  Burnside  nominated  for  Union  GoTcrnor  of  Khodo 

laland. 
"     27 — Tlie  civil  rights  bill  vetoed  by  Preaidant  Johnson, 

This  and  the  two  preceding     moathB  were  diatinguished  by 
great  fires,  and  toe  destruction  of  both  public  and  private 
property,  amounting  to  mnny  millions. 
April  2 — Gen.  Hawlej  electiM  Eepubliean  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
'•     4 — Gen.  Burnside  elected  Grovernoi:  of  Khode  Island. 
"      6 — Civil  rights  bill  passed  the  Senate,  over  the  veto,  and,  April 
9,  passed  the  house  in  the  same  way, 
50— Two  churches  of  colored  people  burnt  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
by  inccndiarieB. 
—The  President  vetoes  the  bill  admitting 
—Lieut,  Gen.  Scott  died  at  West  Point. 
June  3 — Gen.  Meade  sent  to  Buffalo  to  prevent  the  Fenians  from 
crossing  into  Canada. 
"    6 — The  President  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  invasion  of 

Canada. 
"    8— The  14th  amendment  of  the  U.  S.  Consiitution  passed  the 
Senate,  and,  June  13,  it  passed  the  house. 
July  4— Tremendous  Are  at  Portland,  Me.;  $15,000,000  burnt,     "Wo 
notice  this  great  fire  because  the  IJ.  S.  government  was  a 

Eeat  loser  by  it. 
le  freedman's  bureau  bill  vetoed  by  acting  President  John- 

"  23 — Tennessee  re-admitted  by  joint  resolution  of  both  houses  of 
Congress.  She  was  the  ilrst  State  re-admitted  after  the  re- 
bellion. 

«  2S — Lieut.  Gen.  Grant  nominated  general,  and  Vice  Admiral 
Farragnt  to  be  admiral, 

"  27 — Hon.  Mr.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  resigns,  and 
the  President  nominated  O.  H.  Browning  as  his  successor. 

"  28 — The  Great  Eastern  arrives  at  Heart's  Content  with  the  At- 
lantic cable.     Great  ri^oicings. 

"  30 — Great  riot  at    New  Orleans  on  the  re-assembling   of  tho 
State  convention.     Many  negroes  and  whites  were  Killed, 
Aug.  1 — Qen.  Sherman  commissioned  as  LieutcnHnt  General. 

"  8 — Emma,  dowager  Queen  of  the  SaJidwich  Islands,  arrives  at 
New  York  as  a  national  guest. 

"  12^Complete  wlegraphie  communication  between  Now  York 
and  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  cable. 

"  31 — American  and  English  naval  commanders  destroy  22  Chi- 
nese piratical  junka,  besides  killing  and  capturing  many  of 
the  pirates. 
Bept,  6 — The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  at 
Chicago,  inaugurated.  It  was  the  President's  journey  to 
attend  this  inauguration  that  was  called  his  "  swinging  tho 
circle" — a  figure  borrowed  from  one  of  his  own  speeches. 
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Out.  9 — Gen.  Geary  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
''  23 — Dedication  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  oemelecy  at  "WinohoB- 
ter,  Va. 
Nov.  6 — Stata  eleetiona  to-day  in  New  Jersej-,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Massaciiusatffl,   Micliigan,   MiEBOun,    Minnesota,    Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Nevada  and  New  York. 
"  2fr— Tiie  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublio  hold  a  convention  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
"  22 — Raphael  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,   appointed  profeasor  of 
moral  philoBOphy  in  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary. 
Dec,  7 — The  Louisiana  Legislature  rejects  tlie  fourteenth  Constitii- 
tlona)  amendment,  as  a  number  of  the  southern  )States  had 
before  done. 
"  13 — The  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  organized. 
i<  le — The  TJ.  S.  frigate  New  Ironsides  burned  at  League  Island. 
■'  22 — Three  officers  and  90  soldiers  massacred  by  Indians  near  fort 

Kearney. 
"  24— U.  8.  miniater  John  A.  Dis  presented  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, 

1867. 

Jan.  7 — District  of  Columbia  suffrage  bill  vetoed  by  the  President, 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  over  the  veto. 
"    8 — The  fourteenth  Constitutional  amendment  ratified   by  Mis- 
souri, and   on  the  9th,    rejected  by   Virginia — ratified  by 
New  York  on  the  10th. 
1110 — The  Territorial  franchise  biU  passed,  and  "  pocketed  "   by 

the  President. 
"  28 — The  Nebraska  bill  vetoed  by  the  President,  but  subsequently 
passed  over  hia  veto. 
During  this  month  the  greater  number  of  the  northern  States 
ratified  the  Constitutional  amendment,  while  most  of  the 
southern  States  rejected  it. 
Pi'b'y  20 — Military  government  bill  passed  by  both  houses. 
Jlarth  1 — Nebraska  proclaimed  a  State  by  the  President, 
"       2— The  President  vetoes  the  military  government  bill;  also 
the  civil  tenure  of  office  bill.     Both,  however,  were  re-passed 

"       4-— The  89th  Congress  closed,  and  the  40th  organized. 

"     11 — Military  generals  assigned  to  their  various  districts  in  the 

"  SO — The  President  announces  the  treaty  with  Hussia  by  which 
the  United  States  bought  all  her  North  American  posses- 
sions for  $7,200,000. 

April  8 — Gen.  Burnside  re-elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

May  13— Jeff.  Davis  admitted  to  bail  in  $100,000  ;  Horace  Gree- 
ley and  others  becoming  his  bondsmen, 

Juiic  19— The  Aroh-duhe  Maximillian  shot  by  order  of  the  Mexican 
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goTf  rnmpnt.     Wa  notice  this  to  show  iiow  the  French  moye- 
inunt,  which  was  inimical  to  the  United  States,  eiidsd. 

j,i]y  53^ — Th(!  stoam  ram  Dunderttarg,  haying  been  bought  bj  France, 
sailed  for  Ohorboiirg 

Ai^i^UBt  1— ^ov.  Brownlow  TO-elected  Guvernor  of  Tennesspe 

"  6 — The  President  requeits  Sec  Stimton  to  resign  his  office, 
hut  Sec.  Stanton  would  not  do  it,  when  thu  President  sus- 
pended him,  ftnd  appointed  Gen   Grant  Secretary  of  "War 

"      23— Grand  ovation  to  Adniirai  Farragut  hy  Evissian  officers 
at  Oronatadt. 
Sept.  17^The  Antietam  National  Cemetery  dedicated,  with  impos- 


7,— The  resolution  to  impeach  Preaijent  Johnson,  voted  down 
by  108  to  57,  in  the  Hluec  ,  tbat  i»,  lOM  wi.rL  for  imp  ich- 
ment,  and  57  against  it  A  two  third's  yi,te  was  required  U. 
carry  it,  which  would  bo  110. 


■Jan.  1 — Fourth  emancipation  anniversary  celebrated  in  Eichmond 
and  Cbarloaton. 
''    0 — Censure  of  the  President  hy  Congress  for  rBinoving  General 
Sheridan  from  his  command  of  the  &th  military  district. 
Feb.  7 — The  lesignation  of  TJ.  S.  minister  Adams  annouucBil  in  Lon- 

"  10— U.  8.  Senate  refused  to  admit  P.  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
to  a  seat  on  account  of  liis  disloyalty. 

"  2(>— The  New  Jersey  House  concurs  with   the  Senate  in  with- 
drawing its  approval  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution. 
The  LegiElaturca  of  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Oregon  each  dis- 
tinguished themselves  hy  this  eame  act. 

"  21 — The  President  discharges  Secretary  Stanton,  and  appoints 
Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  in  his  place.  The  Senate  thereupon 
deny  his  power  to  do  so. 

"  22 — Thaddeus  Stephens  reports  rasolutiona  to  impeach  the  Presi- 

"  24— -The  House  resolve  (126  to  57)  that  the  President  be  im- 
peached. 
Jliircli  2— New  articles  of  impeachment  adopted  by  the  House. 
"       6— The  U.  8.  Senate  organiaes  itself  into  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, with  Chief  Justice  Chase  at  its  head,  for  the  trial  of 
President  Johnson. 
April  24— Gen.  Sohofield  nominated  for  Secretary  of  "War  by  the 

President. 
May  16— The  President  aeqaitted  on  the  vote  in  the  Senate  for  his 
impeachment— 35  votes  for,  to  19  against  it. 
"     20 — The  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  nominated  General 
V.  S.  Griipt  tor  President, 
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May  22— The  Chinese  embassy  arrive  at  New  York. 

"     29— Gen.  Schotteld  coaflrmed  by  the  Senate  as  Secretary  of 
War. 
June  I — Grant  and  Colfax  accept  their  nominationa  for  Prtsident 
and  Vice  Preaident. 
"    4l — John  W.  Foraej-  resigned  as  aeerotary  of  the  Senate 
"     5 — Hon.  AnsoD  Burlingame  and  the  Chinese  embassy  pre  ent  d 

to  the  President. 
"     0 — The  ArknnsiiB  admission  bill  passes  Congress. 
"     9 — Admission  bills  for  the  States  of   Berth  Carol  na    South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Alahuma  and  Pkrida,  la'^^ 
the  Senate. 
"  12 — Senator  Reverdy  Jobnaon  confirmed  hs  minister  to  England 
"  20 — The  Arkansas  admission  bill  vetoed  by  the  President    and 

passed  over  his  veto. 
1'  21— The  President  also  vetoed  the  southern  States  adrnt-sion 
bill,  which  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 
July  4 — Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  nominntpd  for  Preaidmt 
hy  the  Democratic  convention  held  in  Tammai  y  Hall   N 
Y,  city,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Mo.,  for  Vice  President 
"   4 — General  political  amnesty  proclamation  issued  by  Pressident 

Johnson. 
"  11 — RatiScation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  by  North  Caro- 
lina and  Florida,  proclaimed  by  the  President. 
"  IG — Admiral  Farragut  and  officers  entertained  by  the  Queen  of 

England. 
"  20 — Bill  to  exclude  the  electoral  votes  of  the  non-organized 
States,  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  re-passed  by  Congress, 
"  21 — Congress  declares  the  fourteenth  amendment  ratified. 
"  28 — Naturalization  treaty  with  Hesse  concluded. 
"  28 — Proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  United  States  had 
been  ratiied  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
"  28 — Military  government  ceases  in  Arkansas,   North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama. 
Aug.  6— Jeff.  Davis  arrives  at  Liverpool. 

"  13 — The  U.  S.  steamers  "Wateree  and  Iredonia  lost  by  the  terri- 
ble earthquake  in  Peru.     By  this  earthquake  40,000  lives 
are  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 
Sept.  1 — Vermont  State  election.     Gov.  Page  (Rep.)  re-elected. 
"    2 — Negro  members  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  espelled  on  ac- 
count of  color. 
"  14 — Maine  State  election.     Gov.  Chamberlain  (Bap.)  re-elected. 
"  48 — Battle  with  Indians  near  Republican  river.     Lieut.  Beecber 

and  Dr.  Moore  killed. 
"  19— Serious  political  riots  at  Camilla,  Geo.,  and  many  colored 

persons  killed  and  wounded. 
"  21. — Congress  met  and  adjourned  to  Oct.  16. 
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Sept.  29 — Gen.  Keynolds  issuea  an  order  prohibiting  tlie  election  on 
the  3d  of  Nov.  in  Texsis,  for  President  and  View  President. 
Oct.  13 — Slate  elections  in   Pennsylvania,   Ohio,   Indiaaa  mid  Na- 
braslca.     RepublicRns  victorious  in  all  these  States. 
II     17 — The  Oregon  Legifllature  withdraws  its  assent  to  the  four- 
teenth Constitutional  amendment. 
Nov.  3 — Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Oolfai  elected  for  Pres- 
ident  and  Tioe  President  of  the  United  States  by  300,722 
majority  of  the  popular  vote. 
Tlie  whole  popular  vote  for  President  in  1868,  was  6,722,984, 
but  the  vote  of  Nevada  is  only  estimated,  while  Virginia, 
MisEiBaippi  and  Texas  did  not  vote  at  all.      Florida  chose 
her  Presidential  electors  by  her  Legislature.     The  electoral 
vote  was:  For  Grunt  and  Colfax,  214  ;  Seymour  and  Blair, 
80. 
"  27 — Black  Kettle's  band  of  Indiana  defeated  by  Gen.  Custer  on 
"Washita  river.      The  chief  and  over  100  of  his  warriors 
killed. 
Deo.   1— -Fort  LaFayette,  in  New  York,  destroyed  by  fire. 
"     8— Political  murders  continue  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
"     7— The  third  Besaion  of  the  40th  Congress  commences. 
"  15— A  re-union,  at  Chicago,  of  all  the  Union  armies  of  the  lata 

"26 — General  proelamatiou  of  amnesty  issued  by  the  President. 
This  might  be  called  a  kind  of  "  winding  up  "  of  the  great 
rebellion,  and  the  result  would  indicate  that  treason,  ae  a 
crime,  is  not  to  be  punished  in  this  country. 
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HOWm'SDOiESTlCMEDICmE: 


FAMILY  CYCLOPEDIA  0!^  MESIGAL  KNOWLEDGE  i 

Pointing  out,  in  tlie  most  plain  and  familiar  language,  the 
Causes  ana  Symptonts  of  the  various  Diseases  that  Hu- 
man. Flesh  ia  heir  to  ;  also,  the  moat  approved  Rem- 
edies for  the  I>lseases  of  Mien,,  Women  and  ChUUren, 

Also,  a  valuable  and  eitcnsive  Treatiee  on. 

ANATOMY,  PnySIOLOGT  AND  THE  LAWS  OF 

HEALTH. 

The  work  is  illustrated  ia  the  most  extensive  and  appropriate  man- 
ner. The  il lustrations  represent  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hwtnan 
Hj/stem,  in  all  its  various  forma ;  also,  a  great  variety  of  Plants, 
Herbs  and  Trees,  growing  on  the  American  Continent,  with  aminute 
description  of  their  medical  properties  and  uses,     Also, 

Hules  and  Suggestions  for  Gathering,  Preserving  and 

Preparing  thettt,  for  Use. 

B^"It  also  contains^n  important  and  complete  Treatise  on 

MIDWIFERY, 

And,  aeeompanjing  it,  ia  ft  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  entitled  "Dr. 
Howard's  Private  Medical  Cfompanion  and  Complete  Midwife's 
Guide,"  intended  for  Married  Ladies,  Heads  of  Families,  &c. 


COMPANION  and  GUIDE,  espeeiftlly  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
demands  of  the  public. 

All  the  medical  terms  used  in  the  book  are  so  fully  explained  that 
all  can  understand  them.  The  remedies  are  usually  very  simple  and 
easily  obtained. 

Many  mothers  view  the  department  relating  to  the  Diseases  of 
Children  a3  worth  far  more  than  the  price  of  the  entire  hook.  For- 
ty-seven pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  exclusively  to  recipes  and 
compounds  of  great  value  for  family  use. 

It  contains  over  1,000  ootavo  pages,  and  130  illustrations ;   printed 
from  stereotype  plates,  on  good  paper,  substantially  bound  in  em- 
bossed leather,  with  spring  hack,  full  gilt  and  marble  edge. 
Price,  $6. 

Parmelee  &  Co., 

PHILAOELPHIi,  Pa. 

Agents  wanted.     Address  PublishMs.  (1) 
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M  THIS!   fiMTHIS! 


Publication  Office  of  PARMELEE  &  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Every  one  who  reads  thia  attentively  will  find  some- 
thing to  his  or  her  advantage.  If  you  have  not  time  or  inclination 
to  do  this,  please  do  not  look  further,  hut  hand  it  to  some  one  else, 
and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  doing  some  good. 


A  STARTUNG  OFFER! 

We  will  give  every  person  who  applies  to  us,  PEKMANENT 
EMPLOYMENT  in  a  good,  honorable  and  paying  business,  and 
GUAEANTEB  to  all  who  will  "WOKK,  better  pay  for  their  services 
than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  equally  respectable  calling.  LA- 
DIES are  especially  qualified  for  thia  pursuit  which  we  have  in 
view,  and  it  is  nearly  or  quite  the  only  one  in  which  they  arc  pmd 
the  same  as  men  for  the  same  services  performed. 

THE  BUSmESS 

Is  soliciting  subscribers  for  our  publications,  or,  in  other  words, 
ScUitiff  Goods  by  Sample.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  oountry  is  done  through  solicitors,  who  obtain  orders  for 
goods.  This  convenient  sysfam  is  being  extended  every  year,  and  as 
its  advantages  are  perceived,  it  is  carried  iatn  every  branch  of  indus- 
try. Instead  of  striving  to  secure  patronage  in  an  indirect  and  often 
under-handed  way,  the  energetic  business  man  sends  »  triiaty  raee- 
scngcr  to  solicit  the  custom.  We  want  to  engage  such  a  So- 
licitor in  every  Town. 

THE  PAY 

Will  be  such  as  may  be  ntjreed  upon  between  us,  tlie  amount  dopen- 
(2) 
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ding  entirely  upon  your  cupscity,  ranging  from  $40to  $120  a  month, 
and  upwards.  6@- There  is  NO  MISTAKE  ABOUT  THE  PIG- 
UEES."'^ia  Call  and  see  us  if  you  can,  but  if  at  a  distance,  write 
to  U9  for  full  particulars,  and  for  any  information  jou  may  desire. 
"We  will  cheerfully  reapond. 

A  KEQUEBT. 

Tou  may  not  bo  interested  in  the  foregoing,  tut  we  respectfully  re- 
quest you  to  send  us  a  list  of  the  names  and  post-offlce  address  of 
persons  of  your  acquaintaaoe  who  may  be  interested,  and  who  may 
desire  light  and  profitable  employment.  Please  send  ub  such  a  list, 
embtfloing  the  names  of  Ministers,  School  Teachers,  Parmers,  &c, 

PAY  FOR  YOUR  TROUBLE. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  any  work  of  our  publication,  through 
imy  agent  whom  wo  may  secure  from  the  list  sent  us,  when  the  agent 
orders  the  first  23  copies  of  such  boofe. 

Of  course,  if  you  send  us  the  names  of  experienced  Agents,  you 
will  recoiye  your  reward  the  sooner. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR  PUBLICATIONS 

Is  suet  that  they  commend  themselves  to  the  people.  They  are  first 
class,  standard,  useful,  popular  works.  "We  have  had  great  success  for 
this  reason,  and  are  eonaoious  of  doing  good  while  making  money, 
which  is  the  object  of  all  business,  fi^*  We  have  not  fortunes  to 
give  away,  but  we  have  the  means  of  enabling  any  one  to  earn  a 
COMPETENCY  BY  WOEIC. 

OTHER  BOOKS, 

Of  any  Publication,  whether  published  by  Subscription  or  otherwiaa, 
we  can  furnish  to  order,  at  the  Publisher's  lowest  prices.  We  ce- 
ppivetfully  solicit  orders  in  this  department.     Como  and  see  us,  or 


Yours  BespectCully, 

PARffiELEE  $(  CO. 
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iaaselild  Edition  of  QBarto  BiMes. 

TheBB  series  of  Bibles,  printed  on  good  pa.t)cr,  substantial!)'  and  ele- 
giintly  bound,  contain,  besides  the  books  of  the  Old  and  Mew  Testauientaj 

""  ODPMS  REFERENCES  AMD  lARfiHAl  IIES, 

The  Apocryplia ;  tlie  Ps^lma  of  David  in  Metre ; 

d.    Sketch    of  Judea    S'alesiine   of    t^e    ^oty    Zand  / 

A  DICTIONABY  OF  PHOPEB  NAMES, 

■With    theiP    signineation    in    the     original    Languages  ;    an 

Whereby  any  given  subject  may  be  readily  found;  a  Qnnpiete 
CWoritaiuiG,  from  whiob  any  passage  of  tlie  Bible  may  be  found,  if  any 

Srincipal  word  in  it  be  known  ;  n  table  of  Kindred  Affinity,  showing  the 
[arriages  prohibited  and  allowed ;  a  Tabular  View  of  the  Ptindpal 
Events,  besides  the  usual  Tables  of  Coins,  Weight*,  Measures,  &c., 
making  in  all  nearly  100  pages  of  explanatory  matter. 

THEY    HAVE    BEAUTIFUL 


Hos.  Eetaiii  Peicb. 

1.    Plain,  Arabesque,   Gilt  Back,   and  0ilt  Centre  Stamp, 

Marbled  Edges %  5.50 

1.  Gilt,   Arabesque,   Gilt    Back,   Gilt    Centre    Stamp,   and 

Gilt  Edges 6.25 

2.  Plain,  Ira.  Turkey,  Gilt  Back,  Gilt  Sides,  Marbled  Edges       6.50 

2.  Gilt,      "         "         "      "      Full  Gilt  Sides,  Gilt  Edges       7  25 

3,  Plain,  Prencb  Tnrkey,  Gilt  Biiek,  Paneltd  and  GUt  Sides, 
Beveled  Boards,  Marbled  Edges  „  7  75 

3.  Gilt,  French  Turkey,  Gilt  Back,  Paneled  and  Gilt  Sides, 
Beveled  Boards,  Gilt  Edges.. ...  8  75 

4.  Foil  Turkey  Morocco,  Gilt  Back,  Gilt  fcids  and  Edees     1200 
Other  styles  varying  in  price,  up  to  50  00 

Any  of  the.  above  will  be  fumiahed  with  photi^raph  album  for  50  cents 
extra;  also, massive  ^It clasp,  for  75  cents  extra,  and  will  be  stamped 
with  name  in  gilt  foi"  25  cents,  andothennscriptionsat  35ceiil^per  line 
Also  a  unique  Marriage  Certificate  designed  expressly  for  these  Bibles, 
\ritl  be  put  in  for  50  cents  extra. 

For  those  desiring  to  solict  orders  for  us,  we  have  a  very  convenient 
Patent  Pocket  Prospectus,  showing  the  above  styles.     Give  us  a  trial. 

PABMELEB  &  CO.,  738  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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flS-WE  WANT  AGENTS  TO    SELL  THIS    HEW  BOOK.-m 

UBiilKSFiaMLinffllSfiFTiil. 

Tt^th  J^mts  and  3>irecHoni  for  all  Sransactions, 

Conunercial  Law  in  general ;  on  Infanta  orKinora;  Married  Women 
and  their  Righte;  ^es;  Guaranty;  Payment;  Notes  and  Billa  of 
Exchange;  Agency ;  Pactnerahip ;  Arbitration;  Carriageof  Goods  and 
Passengers  by  Rail-Eoads  and  olJier  carriers ;  Patents ;  Copyrights ; 
Statute  of  LimitationB;  Interest  and  usury;  Bankrupt)^;  Shipping; 
Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Insurance;  Deeds  of  Land- Mortgages  of  Land  ; 
Mortgages  of  Personal  Property ;  Leases ;  Liens  of  Mechanics  and  Mate- 
rial Men;  Pensions  for  aoldiera  and  Sailors;  the  Eecnvery  of  Debfe  ; 
Wills;  Executors  and  Administrators  ;  Guardians;  the  Stamp  Act,  &c. 

By  THEOPHILTJS  PABSONS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  and  Author  of 
Treatises  on  the  Law  of  Contracts,  on  Mercantile  Law,  on  the  Law  of 
Partnership,  on  the  Laws  of  Promissory  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange, 
on  the  Law  of  Insurance,  and  on  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  admiralty. 

Books  heretofore  published  for  this  end  have,  generally,  been  charac- 
leriied  by  incompetent  authorship,  essential  omissions,  or  fatal  errors. 
But  "The  Laws  of  BnaiNBSS,"  by  Prof.  Pab30N3,  embodying  the 
results  of  continuous  labor  for  many  years  in  the  study,  practice,  and 
teaching  of  the  law,  and  the  preparation  of  Law  Books,  fully  meets  this 
demand,  and,  as  a  reliable  nnd  correct  authority,  will  never  be  super- 
seded. Of  its  completeness  and  excellence,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
author  is  a  sufBcient  guaranty. 

It  embodies  and  presents  in  the  clearesl,  plainest,  and  most  precise 
manner,all  thoaemfea  and  prindpleswhich  regulate  sodalintercourse,  and 
govern  every  kind  of  business,  with  full  directions  for  every  transaction. 

It  explains  the  nature  of  every  kind  of  conltact,  conveyance,  and 
l^al  obligation. 

The  Fobms  have  been  prepared  from  an  extensive  collection  made 
by  the  author  from  those  most  approved  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  which  have  been  tested  in  coitrta  of  Law ;  and  art 
to  meet  almost  every  case  that  can  arise. 


M^^fV  J'Urwwr;  tveey  iit*^wat^;  BstTy  Monv^actura';  eeery  PuMttf  <^fficeri  every  tandlprd; 
eoiry  Tenoni;  every  ErectOori  eBery  Admitdstrafor;  tvery  Qvardiaai;  iwry  Minor; 
toery  S^ir-al-Lavii  every  Legatee;  every  Aj^rrftiHee;  every  Mariner;  every  Anciioneer; 
eitry  Broker;  every  JVotaryi  emryBaak  Qffieer;  may  JiaMetijf  the  Fame;  every •Omisi^mn-; 
tuery  tariff;  eeary  rnga-Sieri^  enerj  aeleciman;  every  Ommisiioiwr;  nwj  Harried 
WimaK  even.    Vidowi  every   Traderi  every  JUtiribf-nan,'  every    Ciliien,  and  every 

It  is,  for  everybody,  the  safest  aad  cheapest  counsellor  and  legal 
adviser,  ready  at  hand  at  all  times  to  be  consulted,  often  superseding 
delay  and  costly  consultations,  essentially  enabling  every  man  to  be  hia 
own  ready  lawyer.  The  work  is  printed  from  new  plates,  on  good  paper, 
made  expressly  for  the  book,  in  one  largo  volume  of  700  pages,  and  de- 
livered at  the  following  price; 

Ik  Neal  ui  MihuM  Biudln^  Icatber  Back,  Cloth  Sides  (Liw  Binding,)  $3.75. 
addshsb,  PARMELEE  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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